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THE MINNESOTA EXPERIMENTAL FLOUR MILL 


By C. H. Battey, Director 


INNESOTA’S new experi- 
mental flour mill, known 
officially as the State Test- 
ing Mill, was.completed and 

. mm put in operation the latter 
part of September. Work on this plant 
dates back to the fall of 1919, following 
the special session of the legislature of 
that year. At that special session the 
railroad and warehouse commission was 
authorized to use not to exceed thirty- 





of wheat in car lots, a power shovel, pit, 
and elevating system being provided. 
The elevator leg discharges through a 
garner into a small steel-hoppered Bird 
semiautomatic shipping scale. This in 


turn discharges through a spout to a 
receiving separator, whence the cleaned 
grain can be spouted to any one of six 


Screenings from the receiving separator 
can be removed and weighed. 

The six storage bins are each provided 
with Draver feeders, permitting the feed- 
ing of wheat from one or more bins 
into the stream passing into the cleaning 
and scouring system. After leaving the 
bins, wheat is passed through an auto- 





five thousand dollars from its grain in- 
spection fund for the erection and main- 
tenance of such a mill. During the win- 
ter of 1919-20 plans were prepared, and 
a lot purchased on the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul tracks at the corner of 
Hiawatha Avenue and Thirty-fourth 
Street, Minneapolis. — 

Active work was commenced on the 
building itself during the summer of 
1920, a brick structure thirty-two by 
sixty feet and four stories high being 
erected. The first appropriation was 
sufficient only for the purchase of the lot 
and erection of the building, so no. ma- 
chinery was installed until after the 
regular 1921 session of the legislature, 
which appropriated fifty thousand dollars 
for completing the plant. The legisla- 
ture also transferred title and jurisdic- 
tion of the enterprise to the state de- 
partment of agriculture. 

Detailed plans for the installation of 
cleaning and milling machinery were then 
prepared and, after competitive bidding, 
the contract for the entire job was let 
to the Strong-Scott Company, of Minne- 
apolis. This firm furnished the machines 
and transmission, and supervised their 
installation during the summer of 1921. 

In equipping the mill, provision has 
been made for the convenient handling 
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Flour and Feed Packers on the Second Floor 


bins built across the end of the building. 
These bins have a combined capacity of 


about thirty-two hundred _ bushels. 


matic scale to a combination Carter disc 
separator, where wild oats and seeds are 
removed. These screenings are dis- 


charged into a small hopper scale and 
weighed, then transferred to a steel bin 
over a Simplex grinder, where they are 
subsequently ground and passed into the 
millfeed. 

The clean wheat from the disc separa- 
tor can be either washed in a Wolf-Daw- 
son wheat washer, or dry scoured. It 
then travels to a Kennedy wheat heater, 
and if dry scoured, water is added in a 
wetting conveyor. ‘This conveyor dis- 
charges into a steel tempering bin, whence 
the wheat is drawn over a second scour- 
er and then to another conveyor where 
more water may be added if desired. 
The wheat drops from this conveyor into 
a second tempering bin, from which it 
is drawn after a suitable period to the 
third and last scourer. 

The mill proper is separated from the 
cleaning department by a tight partition 
which excludes grain dust. All dust col- 
lectors in the cleaning department are of 
the cyclone type, and are vented through 
the roof to prevent any dust in the vent- 
ed air from being discharged into the 
atmosphere of the plant. 

When the wheat leaves the cleaning 
department on its way to the mill it 
passes through an automatic scale into a 
break 


small stock bin over the first 


rolls. The combination of scales is thus 
such that, with a minimum of labor, the 
necessary data concerning losses in the 
several cleaning operations can be de- 
termined. In connection with the labora- 
tory records of the moisture content at 
different stages, the several weights can 
be checked in a manner which would de- 
tect any material errors in reading any 
individual scale. 


(Continued on page 757.) 





Rolls on the Second Floor, with Laboratory Mill at the Left 
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Warehouse on the First Floor, Showing Chutes 


Laboratory on the First Floor 








Wheat Washer in the Cleaning Department Steel-Hoppered Flour Scales on the Second Floor 
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COMING OUR WAY 


The following item is found in the 
daily press, whether received by cable, 
mail, express, freight or oxteam is not 
stated, nor is the date given when Dr. 
Sadowein announced to the world his 
great discovery. These omissions are, 
however, quite immaterial: the essential 
fact remains that, after long years of 
groping in darkest error, of ascribing 
longevity to a consistent diet of prunes 
and hazel nuts, to complete abstention 
from wines and liquors, to an equally 
complete and methodical habit of drink- 
ing whisky, to chewing tobacco regular- 
ly, to smoking to excess, to avoiding 
tobacco in any form whatever, to eating 
whole wheat bread and to many other 
causes, that agency of enlightenment, the 
daily press, has at last discovered the 
secret of old age where the miller always 
knew it to exist—in white flour. 

“Derpent, Cavucasta—The elixir of 
long life consists of soured cow’s milk, 
cheese made from sheep’s milk, and white 
bread, according to Dr. Sadowein, pro- 
fessor of physical chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Kiev. He has located a vil- 
lage near Temir Khan Shura, where 
eighteen men, out of a total population 
of one hundred and twenty, are more 
than a hundred years old. Investigation 
showed they ate the above named foods 
exclusively.” 

It is true that soured cow’s milk and 
cheese from sheep’s milk are included in 
the diet of the eighteen grand old boys 
of Temir Khan Shura who are more than 
a hundred years old and still going 
strong, but these items must be merely 
incidental to the white bread which they 
consume in large quantities. It prob- 
ably is difficult to secure milk from the 
soured cow, since an animal of that dis- 
position would be apt to kick over the 
bucket just as it reached the brimming 
fullness of its capacity, and it undoubt- 
edly takes time to produce cheese from 
sheep’s milk, if the adherent wool be 
carefully eliminated. Meantime, while 
waiting for the naturally amiable cow of 
Temir Khan Shura to become sufficiently 
soured for the purpose, and for the 
sheep’s cheese to be properly shorn, the 
eighteen amiable ancients no doubt pass 
the happy time chewing the succulent 
and life-prolonging loaf of white bread, 
while the gladsome years roll by and the 
second century of life moves on serenely. 

This in Temir Khan Shura, in Cau- 
casia, the happy village with a popula- 
tion of one hundred and twenty, of whom 
fifteen per cent are more than a hundred 
years old. If Temir Khan, why khan’t 
any other town, anywhere, show the same 
proportionate statistics? Shura it can, 
if its inhabitants will eat sufficiently of 
white bread. If they have no soured 
cows to draw milk from, and their sheep 
refuse to give cheese, white bread, alone, 
will do the business for them. 

In this welcome item from Derbent, 
Caucasia, wherever that may be, and in 
this reliable evidence of Dr. Sadowein, 
whoever he may be, there is confusion 
for Old Doc Wiley and dismay for 
Branny McCann. The finding of the 
elixir of life in white bread indicates a 


change in the fashion of the daily press 
which presages oblivion for these once 
oft-quoted advocates of bran mash and 
mill offal as the old age-producing human 
feed. Their day is past, never more to 
return. The news item that knew them 
once will know them no more forever, 
and the free press notice that was once 
the breath of life to them is withdrawn 
into innocuous desuetude. Hail the new 
school of Dr. Sadowein which shall extol 
as the paragon of foods the virtues of 
white bread, and the coming of the fol- 
lowers of the eighteen wise men of Temir 
Khan Shura, who shall achieve immor- 
tality of life by simply eating it, with 
or without the milk of the soured cow 
and the cheese of the woolly sheep. ~ 


THE VINDICATION OF MR. SCHEI 
Some months ago The Northwestern 
Miller published what it believed to be 
a true and faithful account of the ex- 
periences of a young editor, by name 
W. E. Schei, the son of a miller, in 
trying to establish an American weekly 
newspaper in a town evidently quite un- 
American in its sympathies, one of those 
pro-German communities which, strange- 
ly enough, exist and persist in the very 
heart of this country, remaining totally 
impervious to all the contrary influences 
by which it is surrounded, and demon- 
strating what a strong hold is still exert- 
ed by the traditions of the fatherland. 

Ostensibly loyal, such communities are 
secretly hostile to American ideals, and 
cherish futilely, but nevertheless stub- 
bornly, a strong predilection for German 
methods of thought and action, giving to 
the country of their adoption but super- 
ficial and halfhearted support, although 
vigorously protesting if charged with be- 
ing disloyal. 

The published account of Mr. Schei’s 
difficulties in conducting the Lamberton, 
Minnesota, Star, a loyal, outspoken 
American paper, published in the midst 
of an overwhelmingly antagonistic senti- 
ment, and the expressed opinion of The 
Northwestern Miller that he was entitled 
to outside support to enable him to con- 
tinue his plucky fight, since the cause 
he represented was of more than local 
significance, embodying a principle vital 
to all true Americans, excited much and 
widespread comment. 

As a result, he gained considerable 
encouragement, more or less material, 
from those who read the story of his 
courageous struggle in these columns. 
Very naturally, however, this support 
was transient and of but temporary 
value in helping him maintain the un- 
equal contest, all the financial forces of 
the little pro-German Minnesota town 
being leagued together to accomplish his 
downfall, and these influences, represent- 
ing substantially the entire advertising 
element of the place, being the only ones 
from which such a publication could 
under ordinary circumstances derive sup- 
port. 

Resenting his continued persistence in 
refusing to be driven from the field be- 
cause of his Americanism, these influ- 
ences, when questioned concerning the 
matter, sought to place the blame, upon 
him, alleging that it was because of 


reasons other than those he gave that he 
and his paper were unwelcome in Lam- 
berton. This contention was adroitly 
and persistently made, and it received 
consideration among many who'were in 
doubt on the subject. 

Meanwhile, the Lamberton Star con- 
tinued to appear every week and con- 
tinued to reiterate the issue between it- 
self and the inhabitants of the town in 
very plain and direct language. Mean- 
while also the difficulties of its plucky 
editor increased, rather than diminished. 
In an effort to force suspension of the 
paper a number of suits were brought 
against Mr. Schei, and he was compelled 
to defend himself at considerable ex- 
pense and trouble, the cases being heard 
in New Ulm, where he was obliged to put 
in an appearance from time to time. 
These suits came to nothing, and al- 
though they worried him his paper con- 
tinued to exist. 

There being considerable discussion in 
Minneapolis as to the true merits of the 
case, a complete and impartial investi- 
gation was decided upon by four organi- 
zations whose members became interest- 
ed. These, the Kiwanis Club, the Min- 
neapolis Business Men’s Association, the 
Lion’s Club, and the Commonwealth 
Club, appointed a joint committee to 
act, and the report of this committee is 
a complete vindication and indorsement 
of the Lamberton Star and its editor. 
Extracts from it follow: 

“This committee started its investiga- 
tion over two months ago, has held a 
large number of meetings, and has lis- 
tened to and examined and carefully con- 
sidered a vast amount of evidence, both 
oral and written, bearing on the issues 
involved in the Lamberton case. 

“A subcommittee appointed by the 
joint committee went to Lamberton and 
there conferred with a large number of 
citizens in and around Lamberton, indi- 
vidually, and with a large majority of 
the business men, collectively, at a meet- 
ing called for that purpose.” 

After reciting the history of the case, 
substantially as given by Mr. Schei, and 
the various attempts made to suppress 
his paper, the report continues: “There 
are those in Lamberton who endeavored 
to impress your committee with the idea 
that this situation was a small-town quar- 
rel. While it had its origin in Lamber- 
ton, and the spotlight has been focused 
there, we discovered that it has a very 
much wider significance. While the mat- 
ter affected Lamberton, the principal 
and specific issue involved affected the 
commonwealth of Minnesota, and in fact 
the entire nation.” 

The report concludes thus: “The 
unanimous» decision of your committee 
is that Mr. Schei, in his stand and fight 
at Lamberton, is right, and ought to be 
commended for the manly and coura- 
geous manner in which he has waged the 
contest.” 

The Northwestern Miller is gratified 
that its opinion as originally expressed 
months ago has been so emphatically 
indorsed by this responsible and impar- 
tial investigating committee. Mr. Schei, 
the plucky American editor, has been 
vindicated and indorsed, but the prob- 
lem of continuing to publish an unwel- 
come American paper in a hostile com- 
munity which does not want it, remains 
unsolved and unanswered. : 

Its editor has given three years of his 
life to this undertaking; he has invested 
all he had in an unprofitable venture, 
made so by the determination of those 
opposed to his course to smash him; he 
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has also incurred considerable debt in 
his unequal fight. Resolutions and in- 
dorsements will not pay paper and ink 
bills, and it is doubtful if any organiza- 
tion or association will continuously as- 
sist him, however important may be the 
principle for which he so courageously 
stands. 

Obviously, if a community does not 
want a paper and will not support it, its 
continuation is impossible unless it be 
subsidized through outside means. Ob- 
viously, also, Mr. Schei cannot stop it 
and withdraw from the field without con- 
fessing himself beaten, which he will 
never do as long as he can still fight. 
The situation is a peculiar one, but there ° 
is one recourse which it would appear is 
open to the editor. The facts, as stated 
by him, having been verified by an im- 
partial committee, it seems clear that he 
has been the victim of a conspiracy, and 
a suit for heavy damages brought against 
citizens of Lamberton who joined togeth- 
er to boycott him because of his out- 
spoken loyalty, backed by the evidence 
at his command, ought to and doubtless 
would receive consideration in a United 
States court. The funds necessary to 
prosecute such a suit in his behalf could 
readily be raised from those who believe 
that aggressive hyphenated Americanism 
should be rebuked and checked. 


FIVE CENTS A BARREL 

The Louisville Courier-Journal seems 
of late to have constituted itself the 
“free speech corner” for all those who 
have strange views to expound on the 
subject of flour and bread. A recent 
editorial article in that publication, inti- 
mating that America was robbing itself 
of nourishment by an over-refinement of 
its food, was commented on by The 
Northwestern Miller, with the natural 
suggestion that anybody who feels the 
need of coarser food than the varieties 
generally served can very easily and 
cheaply obtain what he wants. There is, 
however, no such simple solution for the 
problem laid before the world by “A 
Subscriber” in a communication pub- 
lished in the Courier-Journal even more 
recently. It can be said only that if “A 
Subscriber” were telling the truth, which 
he is not, he would be the greatest bene- 
factor the milling industry has ever 
known. 

“As a person thoroughly familiar with 
the cost of producing flour and bread,” 
he begins, “may I submit to you a few 
figures based on actual facts?” The edi- 
tor at this point paragraphs the com- 
munication, thereby indicating that “A 
Subscriber” is duly authorized to go 
ahead with his figures, irrespective of 
the facts. Accordingly, he continues 
thus: 

“The flour mills in the city of Louis- 
ville are today paying $1.28 per bushel 
for wheat. The regular milling formula 
is that it requires 414 bushels of wheat 
to make a barrel of flour. Four and 
one half times $1.28 amounts to $5.76. 
Inasmuch as a barrel of flour contains 
only 198 pounds” (this is “actual fact” 
Number 1, as of course his figure is in- 
correct) “and 41% bushels of wheat con- 
tain 270 pounds” (this is “actual fact” 
Number 2, as very little wheat has a test 
weight of sixty pounds to the bushel) 
“there is an offal of 72 pounds, or what 
is known as millfeed. The value of which 
is about 74 cents.” (This, with bran and 
shorts at their present values, is another 
“actual fact,” the real market value be- 
ing about sixty cents.) 

What has been quoted, however, is a 
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miracle of statistical accuracy compared 
to what follows. “This,” he says, “makes 
a barrel of flour cost $5. Add 10 cents 
for the cost of the sacks in which to 
pack, and 10 cents for grinding a barrel 
of flour, the cost of a barrel of flour is 
$5.20. In this connection, I would say 
that most flour mills figure an overhead 
of only 5 cents per barrel. Now then, 
if mills are selling flour at $8.50 in 98- 
pound cotton sacks, they are making a 
profit of $3.25 per barrel on each barrel 
of flour. We believe that you will agree 
that this is excessive.” 

Every miller in the country will agree 
with “A Subscriber” to his heart’s con- 
* tent that his figure of profit is excessive. 
Any miller who can make a profit of 
three dollars and twenty-five cents, or 
even thirty-two and a half cents a barrel, 
for that matter, under present market 
conditions, is a worker of miracles and 
open to grave suspicions of having sold 
his soul to the powers of darkness. Never 
in its wildest dreams has the milling 
industry seen any such glittering rewards 
as this which “A Subscriber” so casually 
dangles before its eyes. Even the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, in its report 
covering five very profitable years of 
milling, could discover an average profit 
per barrel of only twenty-four cents. 

The fact is, of course, that “A Sub- 
scriber” is himself only dimly conscious 
of the wonderful discovery he has made. 
Being, as he artlessly says, “thoroughly 
familiar with the cost of producing 
flour,” he is quite sure that flour can 
be ground and marketed at a cost of ten 
cents a barrel. Most mills, indeed, ac- 
cording to him, do it for five cents. To 
be sure, the Federal Trade Commission 
found the average expense five years ago, 
when wages and costs were very much 
less than they are now, to be seventy-two 
cents a barrel; last year the state of 
Montana discovered that a dollar and a 
quarter was a fair estimate of the cost 
of grinding a barrel of flour. No mat- 
ter; “A Subscriber” knows better; he 
says the mills are doing it right along for 
five cents, though out of the goodness 
of his heart he is willing to allow them 
ten, and as he is “thoroughly familiar,” 
of course he must be right. 

In the face of so revolutionary a dis- 
covery, some of the other discrepancies 
in his statement sink into insignificance. 
For instance, his figures apply only to 
a straight grade flour, and not to a first 
patent, and the mills have for weeks past 
been selling soft winter wheat straights 
in Louisville at from six dollars to six 
dollars and a half a barrel. If his price 
of eight dollars and a half represents 
anything at all, which is by no means cer- 
tain, it is the retail price of fancy patent 
flour, delivered, and includes the retail- 
er’s handling and carrying charges, and 
the margin he has to add to provide for 
the possibility that “A Subscriber” may 
neglect to ‘pay his bills. 

Such matters, however, are trifling in 
comparison with the outstanding fact 
that the millers may now and forever 
after grind and market flour at a cost 
of ten cents a barrel. Until “A Sub- 
scriber” came to enlighten them, they had 
foolishly ‘thought that the total cost of 
operation was somewhere between eighty 
cents and a dollar and twenty cents a 
barrel, depending mainly on the size of 
the mill. They had been maintained in 
this preposterous error by their dear 
friends of the government, who had in- 
vestigated them and found that their cost 
estimates appeared correct. Indeed, 


every one except “A Subscriber” has ap- 
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peared quite convinced that the over- 
head, labor, power, heat, light, interest, 
taxes, selling costs and other expenses 
incidental to converting wheat into flour 
now represent fully a dollar a barrel with 
the utmost economy of operation. 

In publishing this communication, the 
Courier-Journal has either missed a great 
opportunity or made a serious blunder. 
If there is a particle of truth in “A 
Subscriber’s” conclusions, he is one of 
the industrial magicians of the age, and 
the Courier-Journal should exploit him 
accordingly. If, on the other hand, his 
whole argument is compounded of mani- 
fest and glaring errors of the kind ap- 
parent to any one who looks up the mat- 
ter of milling costs in any of the pub- 
lished government reports on the subject, 
then his letter should never have been 
printed at all. 


BEGINNINGS IN FINANCE 


The communication herewith repro- 
duced in part was recently received by 
a banker, a resident of milling’s outer 
temple. Had it been addressed to The 
Northwestern Miller direct, it would 
have felt a certain reluctance thus to 
make public the author’s simple recipe 
for “entering the milling business.” Evi- 
dently no such qualms of conscience dis- 
turbed the money changer, who submits 
the letter with the suggestion that it 
well deserves a place of honor in the 
museum of milling curios. 

Following is an exact copy of that 
portion of the communication which sets 
forth the writer’s hopeful plans for 
financing the building of a flour mill: 


“As a miller and milling engineer I 
wish to enter the milling business myself, 
and not having the necessary capital to 
build a mill of a capacity that would be 
a paying proposition therefore I am 
trying to see just what can be done along 
to lines of raising the necessary capital 
to build a 1,000 bbl mill. 

“Any one would very likely say why 
not organize a company and sell the stock 
to finance the proposition, well that can 
be done, but my experience with corpora- 
tions is that the one that works up a 
good proposition and get thing in good 
shape he is not as a rule given much 
credit or any thing else. 

“I have a plan whereby I think I 
could finance a 1,000 Bbl mill proposition 
my self personal and pay for the plant 
just as well as if I were connected with 
a Company. 

“The plans is as follows: Why not I 
myself personal issue First Mortgage 
Bonds or Notes and have them to run 
say ten or fifteen years and to pay say 
seven per’ cent have a Deed of Trust 
on the whole plant, and let the Deed of 
Trust be a First Mortgage on the Plant 
and also the earnings of the mill. Have 
the Bonds or Notes so that after Two 
years from date of issue to begin paying 
off the Bonds or Notes in Monthly pay- 
ments.” 


The author then sets forth that the 
Commercial Club of his city has given 
him much encouragement, so that it re- 
mains for him only to work out the finan- 
cial plans. He trusts that the method 
suggested can be used but, if not, he 
would “have to organize with common 
and preferred stock issues” and have 
the preferred stock handled for him. 
Meantime, he remains in anticipation of 
a reply by return mail. 

So far as The Northwestern Miller 
knews there is no absolute obstacle to 
“working out” the plan. Very many 
stranger things have happened in mill- 





ing. Not so long ago a resourceful mill- 
er performed the interesting experiment 
of capitalizing his bills payable, thus 
putting his accounts in the desired bal- 
ance and, by the simplest sort of finan- 
cial alchemy, postponed a proceeding in 
involuntary bankruptcy for a period of 
several months. 

On yet another occasion, a farmer’s 
co-operative mill in Kansas made a sat- 
isfactory report to its stockholders by 
giving a mortgage to secure its notes at 
the bank and thereupon dropping the 
amount of the notes from the liabilities 
column, because, as the manager hope- 
fully explained, “we secured them by a 
mortgage so as to get rid of them as a 
liability item.” That mill, too, in course 
of time came to.be owned and operated 
by other people. 

Not less interesting in the fields of 
financial adventure is a plan now under 
active promotion whereby a miller, by 
subscribing for stock at the rate of fifty 
cents per barrel on his estimated excess 
flour production for a year, is given in 
return a guaranty that the promoted 
company will take all of the surplus flour 
at a profit to the miller of twenty-five 
cents per barrel. Back of the guaranty 
is, by an odd bit of financial legerde- 
main, the miller’s own interest in the 
company. The miller is thus placed in 
the comfortable position of having his 
own funds used to insure him a profit 
from his mill. Just how this is finally 
to be “worked out” remains to be seen, 
but a number of millers are reported to 
have cast their fortunes with the boot- 
strap lifting company. 

In like manner wheat growers in Kan- 
sas and neighboring states displayed 
their confidence in the ambitious plans 
of the Associated Mill & Elevator Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Kansas City, 
investing, according to reports, several 
hundred thousands of dollars in the 
shares of a five million dollar company 
which, at the time of its recent inevitable 
receivership, boasted assets of a number 
of country elevators and a mill building 
in which it hoped sometime to install a 
flour mill. In two years of stock sell- 
ing its actual milling operations were 
inconsequential, but not until just before 
its sad collapse did its ability to sell 
stock appear to be impaired. 





NEW WHEAT QUALITY 


There has been, as in the first months 
of every crop year, a large amount of 
vague discussion concerning the quality 
of the 1921 wheat. The nearest approach 
to accurate information on this subject 
is provided by the records of the federal 
grain inspectors, who, under the provi- 
sions of the grain standards act, report 
on the grading of all the terminal deliv- 
eries of wheat, month by month. Fig- 
ures are now available covering all the 
inspections during July, August and Sep- 
tember, and these afford an interesting 
basis of comparison with the records of 
the two preceding crop years. 

Judging by the deliveries of the first 
three ‘months, the general quality of the 
1921 wheat is a little below that of the 
1920 crop, but far ahead of 1919. 
Fifty-seven per cent of the wheat in- 
spected during the three months of this 
year graded Number two or better, as 
against sixty-two per cent last year and 
only forty-five per cent in 1919. There 
is apparently a marked falling off from 
last year in the matter of wheat of the 
highest grade, only fourteen per cent of 
the inspections grading up to Number one, 
as against twenty-eight per cent in 1920; 
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in 1919, however, the highest quality of 
wheat represented only nine per cent of 
the early deliveries. 

These figures go far toward explain- 
ing why the 1920 wheat crop proved so 
deceptive to those who, in the early 
months of the crop year, predicted a 
shortage. In 1919 the United States 
produced over nine hundred and thirty 
million bushels of wheat, but only about 
four hundred and twenty million were 
of contract grade; in 1920, with a crop 
nearly a hundred and fifty million bushels 
smaller, the amount of high grade wheat 
was almost seventy million bushels 
greater. The same conditions, though to 
a less marked degree, seem likely to ob- 
tain this year; the relative smallness of 
the crop will be to some extent offset, 
as compared with the huge crop of 1919, 
by the markedly better average quality 
of the wheat. 

As regards the main types of wheat 
this year, the outstanding feature is the 
improvement in the quality of the spriny 
wheat so far inspected. Twenty-thre: 
per cent of all the spring and durum: 
wheat federally graded in the three earl) 
months under consideration was official], 
reported as Number one, as against four 
teen per cent in 1920 and sixteen in 1919 
The percentage of Number two spriny 
wheat shows up even better, with the re 
sult that forty-nine per cent of the spring 
and durum wheat inspected in the firs| 
three months of the current crop year 
ranks in the two highest grades, as com 
pared with only twenty-nine per cent 
last year and thirty-four per cent in 
1919. 

Hard winter wheat shows relatively 
little change from last year, but a grea! 
gain over the early inspections in 1919. 
The proportion of Number one hard win- 
ter wheat, indeed, has fallen off sharply. 
being fifteen per cent of the total this 
year, as against thirty-five. a year ago, 
but this is offset by the gain in the Num- 
ber two grade, so that sixty-five per 
cent of this year’s early inspections o! 
hard winter wheat fall into the two high 
est grades, as against sixty-six in 1920 
and only forty-two in 1919. 

The only serious decline is in the case 
of soft red winter wheat, of which this 
year only thirty-three per cent of the 
early inspections have graded Number 
two or better, as against sixty-eight per 
cent last year and forty-six in 1919. 

It is, of course, possible that these 
early gradings do not fairly represent 
the total quality of the year’s crop, and 
that the wheat which is yet to come into 
the market may be conspicuously better 
or worse than what has already been in- 
spected. The experience of past years, 
however, does not point to any great 
change in this respect; the proportions 
established in the early months have 
regularly been continued, with little 
change, throughout the year. 

On the whole, however, it is fairly 
clear that there has been a marked and 
consistent improvement in wheat qual- 
ity since the war. Much of this im- 
provement may safely be attributed to 
the work of the various crop improve- 
ment associations; much is also due to 
the experimental work carried on in the 
state universities. As there is no indica- 
tion of any material increase in the coun- 
try’s wheat acreage, and as more in- 
tensive farming is at best a dream of 
the remote future, improving the quality 
of the wheat is about the only way in 
which the nation’s wheat supply can be 
maintained at a level commensurate 
with the demands of the milling industry. 
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{REVIEW OF THE WEEK | 


There was little variation in the re- 
ports of dullness from flour markets 
throughout the country during the week 
just past. Fluctuating wheat markets, 
up one day and down the next, with no 
indication of a definite trend either way, 
discouraged buyers, and while stocks are 
apparently not large, they are at least 
_of moderate size. The foreign demand 
is likewise light, and new business of any 
kind appears to be coming in in small 
lots, if at all. The best sign is in a 
somewhat increased demand for feed, 
with prices correspondingly a trifle high- 
er, the gain in bran prices over the low 
level reached the first of the month be- 
ing approximately $1 per ton. 

The course of prices for ~~ patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four represen- 
tative markets, two western and two 
Hard Soft 
winter winter 
ey -4 


Spring 





7.0 
7.45 

7.55 

7.50 

7.90 

9.05 

7.90 7.30 
8.30 

9.35 

9.2 

9.80 

8.65 

1. 


80 
Nov. 1 ...eeeee 11,45 11.00 10.85 


The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
$4.85 $4.75 $4.70 
5.25 5.20 5.10 
6.05 5.85 5.50 
6.20 5.90 6.55 
6.70 6.00 5.45 
6.75 6.20 6.65 
7.05 7.00 6.35 
6.00 5.90 6.70 
6.00 5.90 6.30 
6.80 6.95 7.26 
6.85 7.00 7.20 
7.30 7.35 7.35 
7.00 6.75 7.20 
9.00 8.85 9.10 





The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
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Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
Nov, 6-12 ........ 58 62 49 
Oct. 80-Nov. 5.... 68 73 53 
October average.. 69 84 63 
September av’ge.. 67 85 58 
August average... 58 94 66 
July average .... 47 78 49 
June average ... 40 60 34 
May average .... 43 49 29 
April average ... 44 61 33 
March average... 45 62 87 
February average 45 62 39 
January average... 44 60 35 
December av’ge.. 48 50 29 
November av'’ge.. 60 65 38 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Nov. 15 
was $19.90 per ton, which compares with 
the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 








| TELEGRAPHIC SUMMARY | 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Nov. 12.) 


Toronto.—Millfeed advanced $1 ton in 
Ontario and the East, making bran $22 
ton and shorts $24, mixed cars, with flour. 
Flour unchanged. . 

PuitaverpH1a.—F lour market dull and 
weak to sell, with bakers amply sup- 
plied for near requirements. Millfeed 
firmer under light offerings, but trade 
quiet. 

Nasuvitte.—Flour sales continue to 
show slight increase, chiefly in small lots. 
Prices stronger, in sympathy with wheat. 
Millfeed in fair demand, with output be- 
low normal, 

Sr. Lovis.—Milling situation very dull. 
Domestic trade light, and extremely low 
prices quoted by competing mills. Prac- 
tically no foreign trade. Millfeed gen- 
erally quiet, but better demand prevails 
for bran. 

Battimore.—Flour easier, with wheat, 
and buyers holding off, although it is 
the opinion of a few in the trade that 
the market is only backing and filling 
preparatory to going — Feed firm- 
er and in better demand. 








United States—Estimated Total Flour Output 


Estimated total output of wheat flour by United States mills, by months and calendar 
years, the figures for the period from January, 1914, to May, 1920, being based on the reports 
of the United States Grain Corporation, supplemented by reports to The Northwestern Miller, 
and those for the period since May, 1920, being based on reports to The Northwestern Miller 
and calculations by Russell’s Commercial News, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 








1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 

January ....... 9,384 0,642 9,118 11,357 10,593 12,572 8,767 
February ....+. 10,017 9,013 7,40 8,813 1,13 9,262 8,087 
March ......+++ 10,196 7,069 8,207 7,697 10,498 9,036 9,103 
APTE .ncccccces 8,332 6,933 9,608 7,638 11,274 7,376 8,493 
May ccvccccccee 8,086 7,171 9,621 6,987 10,463 8,244 7,690 
TUNE .ssceeeeese 16,630 7,861 7,291 6,612 7,405 6,800 7,602 
TUF cccccccces 9,193 7,321 2,875 6,710 7,89 8,200 10,280 
August ...c0.% - 11,196 8,645 6,714 9,857 11,739 10,200 13,268 
September ..... 11,702 11,215 10,528 12,542 14,088 9,450 13,294 
October ....... 12,645 12,723 18,856 11,873 15,008 9,650 ove 
November . 10,864 14,213 16,601 11,104 13,618 9,600 eee 
December ..... 9,839 12,437 17,064 10,901 12,113 9,600 ove 
Totals ..... 126,932 114,683 119,947 117,786 110,991 132,334 109,879 eecoee 


The estimated total wheat flour output by crop years (July 1-June 30) is as follows, in 


barrels (000’s omitted): 


1914-15 1915-16 
113,418 122,064 


1916-17 
115,584 


1917-18 
114,642 


1918-19 
120,956 


1919-20 
127,644 


1920-21 
107,922 


Cotumsus.—Not much change in flour 
situation. Demand seems to have slowed 
down to almost nothing. Market appar- 
ently bearing out buyers’ views as to 
lower prices. Shipping instructions com- 
ing in slowly. Feed dull and higher. 

Mitwavxer.—Flour trade quiet. Ship- 
ping directions slack. Production still 
light. Patents down 15@25c with wheat. 
Rye flour easy, after 10c advance. -Mill- 
feed nominally strong. Bran up 50c@$1 


ton. Middlings advanced $1. Spot de- 
mand fairly active. 
New Yorx.—Flour quiet. Soft price 


conditions cause wide range, confusing 
buyers. Prices of patents and straights 
are 20c under last week’s, with no ap- 
parent bottom for clears. Concessions 
by mills are producing no business, and 
are demoralizing the situation. 

Cuicaco.—A strike of 6,000 teamsters 
has tied up flour deliveries in this mar- 
ket. Demand and inquiry are slow, but 
stocks are low and good buying is ex- 
pected before long. Feed active and 
trade of good volume, with prices strong- 
er. Wheat values down about 2c today. 

Boston.—Demand for flour slow, with 
pressure to sell shown by spring and 
hard winter wheat millers. Soft winter 
flours held steady, although quiet. Re- 
ceipts continue liberal, and trade is well 
supplied. Millfeed firmer, with better 
demand for wheat feeds but other feeds 
quiet. Corn meal and oatmeal steady, 
with fair demand. 

Kansas Crry.—Market drags. Trade 
seems amply supplied with flour and 
buyers are wary in their purchases, lack- 
ing faith in the market. Shipping in- 
structions slow. Export market still life- 
less. Quotations hold firm. Output of 
millfeeds extremely light, and demand is 
beyond supply throughout local and 
southern territory. Prices stronger. 





POLISH CROP YIELD OF 1921 

The yield of bread grains as estimated 
by the chief statistical bureau of the 
Polish government, Aug. 1, 1921, con- 
firms earlier predictions for a big in- 
crease over last year. The crop matured 
and was harvested under ideal weather 
conditions. The government figures for 
all of Poland show an average yield of 
18.7 bus for winter wheat and 18.5 for 
winter rye. This shows a marked in- 
crease over the 1920 and 1919 yields. 

The 1921 yield of oats is given as 31.3 
bus, somewhat less than for the previous 
two years. 

The area sown to wheat for the crop 
year of 1920-21 shows an increase of 9.6 
per cent over the previous year, that 
sown to rye 9.4 per cent, barley 22.2 per 
cent, and oats 4.8 per cent. 





NORTH GERMAN LLOYD SERVICE 

The North German Lloyd Steamship 
Co. announces the reopening of direct 
communications with the United States 
in January, when the New York agency, 
in charge of former Director Helmolt, 
will be re-established. 





GERMANY RAISES SALARIES 
The German government has conceded 
the increase in salary demanded by the 
civil service employees, the total increase 
amounting to 30,000,000,000 marks a year. 
The minimum salary is fixed at 11,000 
marks and the maximum at 80,000, yearly. 
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RARE ARLE A RRAEEBAEE EAE EAS 


The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Nov. 13 Nov. 15 
Nov. 12 Nov.5 1920 1919 


Minneapolis ...319,325 402,510 340,995 449,590 








i ME aceeéee 8,175 11,770 13,985 9,280 
Duluth-Superior 18,595 29,540 19,485 27,615 
Milwaukee ..... 5,000 16,785 7,270 16,800 
Totals ....... 351,095 460,605 381,735 503,285 
Outside mills*..157,035 ...... 194,805 ...... 
Ag’gate sprg.508,135 ...... 576,640 ...... 


St. Louis 31,800 25,800 33,000 44,900 
St. Louist -» 86,100 47,800 42,700 64,950 
ee 142,740 150,360 116,245 116,800 
Rochester 7,200 7,900 7,800 12,950 
Chicago ......0. 28,000 30,000 21,250 22,750 
Kansas City.... 77,500 86,000 75,200 73,000 
Kansas Cityt.. .303,830 356,395 245,155 399,990 





Omaha’........ 11,820 17,105 10,510 22,460 
TWelede 22.00.06 23,400 24,200 18,400 29,700 
Toledof ....... 61,610 59,550 64,990 45,880 


Indianapolis ... 7,535 8,800 
Nashville** .... 81,195 124,290 
Portland, -Oreg. 32,515 35,255 
Seattle 12,553 23,435 
Tacoma 39,115 44,710 


8,255 14,935 
87,920 144,750 
24,320 42,620 
17,445 28,435 
24,960 655,385 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points, The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Nov. 13 Nov. 15 
Nov. 12 Nov. 5 1920 1919 
5 


Minneapolis ...... 8 74 62 82 
The BOM cevsccsane 35 50 59 39 
Duluth-Superior .. 50 80 56 7 
Outside milis* .... 45 59 56 58 
Average spring.. 52 68 59 70 
Milwaukee ........ 18 60 30 70 
ee MED ccccceces 63 61 65 89 
ST 47 62 55 71 
EY cide « 6 60.067 86. 90 70 70 
| a 39 42 42 70 
CRIGRMO cscccccces 70 75 75 86 
Kansas City....... 73 81 72 78 
Kansas Cityt...... 60 71 53 89 
OMRARS occcccccees 49 71 43 95 
. 444 be0s0des 49 50 38 62 
. ., eee 49 53 39 64 
Indianapolis ...... 33 38 36 66 
Nashville** ....... 44 61 45 72 
Portland, Oregon... 57 61 50 100 
MOBEEIO ccccccccens 24 44 33 53 
ee 69 78 44 97 
WORD 2 00s vccnce 53 62 51 95 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





World’s Grain Crops 

Estimates of the so-called world’s grain 
crops, by calendar years (the figures since 
1914 necessarily conjectural), in millions of 

bushels (000,000’s omitted): 
Flax- 
Corn Wheat Oats Barley Rye seed 
- 4,119 8,079 3,354 1,317 1,160 87 
- 4,263 3,203 4,010 1,345 
1919... 3,832 3,227 3,399 1,272 
- 8,359 3,435 3,705 1,431 
1917... 3,836 3,121 3,756 1,368 
-. 8,464 3,527 3,992 1,456 
- 4,239 4,067 4,389 
++. 8,887 8,641 4,058 
1913... 3,587 4,127 4,697 
4,372 38,792 4,617 
1911... 3,480 38,546 3,809 
1910... 4,027 3,675 4,182 
1909... 3,663 3,682 4,313 
1908... 3,607 3,591 
1907... 3,420 3,604 
1906... 3,964 3,546 
1905... 3,461 3,510 
1904... 3,109 3,611 
1903... 3,067 3,378 
. 8,187 8,626 
1901... 2,367 2,863 
1900... 2,793 2,641 38,166 
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Flour and millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Nov. 15. 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. 
FLOUR— 

Spring first patent ...wccccccccccccccccccsece 

Spring standard patent .. ° 


Spring first ClOAF .ncccccccccccccescsccccccce 


Hard winter short patent ........eceeeeceee 
Hard winter straight .......cscsccccesseees 
Hard winter first clear........ceeceeeeseees 


Soft winter short patent..........seeecereee 
Soft winter straight .......ccescccccssecces 
Soft winter first Clear ......ccccccccccccccs 


PG BO, NE Sac base ees cbedecssscesecéet 
BPS GO, GERBER occicvscccsecsvecceseces 





FEED— 
GUE TD Vio occ bevescciscescccgoccsstevss 
Hard winter bran ....... oo 


Soft winter bran ........... eeccccccsecce 


Standard middlings (brown ‘shorts)......... 
Flour middlings (gray GRATES) ccc ccccccecese 
WOR DO «da cetshvatwuebisnausshcbscedesecs 


Family patent 
Seattle ...... «+.$...-@6.75 (49's) 
San Francisco... ....@7.75 


“Includes near-by straights. t+Nashville 






prices basis 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 


Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 





Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$6.90@ 7.25 $7.25@ 7.85 §$.....@..... $6.75@ 7.25 $8.30@ 9.05 $7.25@ 7.50 $7.40@ 17.75 $7.40@ 7.70 $6.75@ 7.50 
6.60@ 7.00 6.85@ 7.35 S Pore 6.40@ 6.60 6.55@ 7.05 6.75@ 7.00 6.80@ 7.10 6.90@ 7.30 @ coos Meoweve 
4.00@ 5.00 4.35@ 4.50 creo e@ecece 4.50@ 5.00 4.50@ 5.25 seoce oon 5.25@ 6.75 one sence . 
6.15@ 6.50 se Qie 6.40@ 6.75 6.30@ 6.50 ee Ferre 7.00@ 7.25 7.25@ 7.50 7.00@ 7.40 6.20@ 7.00 
6.00@ 6.25 ee 5.90@ 6.25 5.25@ 5.60 6.05@ 6.55 6.50@ 6.75 6.75@ 7.00 6.40@ 6.90 00 Bc ccce 
4.00@ 4.75 oe @ies 4.25@ 4.50 4.00@ 4.50 4.50@ 5.25 rey, eee eoee eccce 0000 oc ccce wes cove 
6.25@ 6.50 oo De cece ooo@. 6.00@ 6.25 «os Bccces 6.25@ 6.50 Ter: See spate ecce @ 8.00 
6.00@ 6.25 wo Perre ~~ - 5.25@ 5.50 5.30@ 5.80 *5.25@ 5.50 *5.40@ 6.00 5.25@ 6.00 @ 6.35 
4.40@ 4.90 a 0 0G cee 4.00@ 4.25 ere, Seen 0690.0 s S608 0 000s @ cccce oo 0 @ occce @ 5.25 
5.00@ 5.25 5.10@ 5.20 eeMoesss cere @ 5.25@ 5.75 5.60@ 6.00 0 ccc o@ wccce ee ee a Por 
4.75@ 6.00 3.70@ 3.80 0 e600 Be coce occce Dec 6 0600 Qa vce 4.75@ 5.15 occe eo Decccce 0 ccc oe cece 600 sO st cove 
15.00@17.00 14.00@15.00 « c00s Os coe pase eto mee --@.. 22.00 @22.50 22.50 @ 23.50 22.50 @ 23.50 oeee + @21.50 0 ogee Dc ccce 
15.00@17.00 erry err 13.00@14.00 15.00@15.50 oo @ee ry Ae Pree. Petry 23.00 @ 23.50 0 000 oe Doccce ee Pee 
15.50@17.50 . eee errs rere 15.50@16.00 a Pere 23.00@ 24.00 23.50 @ 24.50 24.50 @25.00 e006 oP a ccve 17.00 @18.00 
16.50@17.50 «eee @15.00 17.00 @17.50 Ter re oo @. coos 22.50 @ 23.00 21.00 @ 22.00 23.50 @ 24.00 @ 21.50 24.00 @ 26.00 
23.00 @25.00 22.00 @ 22.50 19.00 @20.00 22.00@ 23.00 oo @.coce 29.00@30.00 29.00 @ 31.00 28.00 @ 29.00 +. +@27.50 6 coco Meccce 
32.00@34.00 30.00@31.00 ocehe Gs cece 6 ocd eeses woe Be vcve 38.00@39.00 38.00 @ 40.00 «+++ + @38.00 + «e+ + @38.00 occce Do ccee 
Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
$5.00@5.70 (49's) $5.20 @5.75 (49's) $7.00 @7.50 $7.65 @8.15 $6.50@7.40 
oe @. oo» @5.50 «e+ - @7.30 vos» @8.60 vee + @7.76 





f.0o.b, Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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EMERGENCY TARIFF BILL 


Both Houses of Congress Have Now Ke- 
enacted Measure, Which Will Be Effec- 
tive “Until Otherwise Provided” 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 12.—Both 
houses of Congress have re-enacted the 
emergency tariff bill, with an amend- 
ment proposed by Senator McCumber, 
of North Dakota, which provides that 
the legislation remain in effect until 
“otherwise provided by law.” As orig- 
inally re-enacted by the House earlier 
in the week, the measure would have 
remained in force until Feb. 1, 1922. 

During consideration of the measure 
with the Senate amendment by the 
House, Democratic leaders declared that 
the indefinite status given the operation 
of the measure by the Senate, which 
virtually makes it permanent legislation, 
indicated that the Republican leadership 
entertained little hope of passing the 
permanent tariff legislation for a long 
time to come. 

This charge was hotly denied by ma- 
jority leader Mondell who insisted that 
the permanent tariff would be passed at 
the earliest possible time and that re- 
enactment of the emergency tariff as 
semipermanent legislation would assist 
instead of delaying action on the perma- 
nent tariff by removing the possibility of 
playing politics with the temporary bill, 
if it should expire again before the per- 
manent legislation is enacted. 

JoHN Marrinan. 








GREEK WHEAT PURCHASES 


Much Interest A d in Montreal by Buy- 
ing of Greek Government—Grain 
Men Optimistic 


Monrreat, Que., Nov. 12.—Consider- 
able interest was aroused in Montreal 
this week by purchases of wheat by the 
government of Greece. With enormous 
stocks in elevators here and at the lake 
ports, and with orders very scarce, the 
appeararice of the Greeks in the market 
means more than usual. Considerable 
reticence regarding the deals has been 
manifest, but it is said that the orders 
are for 66,000 tons of the best grades, 
to be shipped before the end of the sea- 
son of navigation. One vessel, the Rokos 
Vergottis, has already cleared with a 
cargo of 265,000 bus; this is the first to 
be delivered. 

There has been very little buying lately 
by United Kingdom and European grain 
dealers, because of the huge stocks they 
have on hand, so grain men are elated 
at the sale to Greece. So far the Jap- 
anese have made no purchases here, al- 
though it is understood they also are in 
the market for Canadian wheat. 

It is said that Greece will also bu 
more grain in Canada through New Yor 
houses for United States seaboard in- 
spection, with the grain shipped direct 
from Fort William to either Baltimore 
or Philadelphia for ocean shipment. If 
the grain ordered for Greece in Canada 
is not all out of this country by the first 
of next month, delivery will be via St. 
John, N. B., or Halifax, N. S. At pres- 
ent there are about 3,000,000 bus of 
wheat in the Montreal elevators, and 
about 2,000,000 bus American corn stored 
here. 

Grain men here are inclined to think 
that the worst of the present decline in 
prices is over, and that from this time 
onward there will be a stronger market, 
and probably more sales for European 
delivery. Falling off in orders from the 
Old World’ has been responsible largely 
for the stagnation prevailing in grain 
circles, but dealers think that Europe 
cannot refrain from buying in Canada 
much longer. There is a much more 
cheerful aspect to trade than there was 
a couple of weeks ago. 

L, F. Kier. 











CUT IN BREAD PRICE DEMANDED 

Monrreat, Que., Nov. 12.—The Mont- 
real Housewives’ League, following the 
decline in flour prices here, is making a 
demand upon bakers for a cheaper loaf. 
This move has been given impetus by 
the announcement of a reduction in the 
price of bread of all classes and weights 
in Toronto. Local bakers maintain that 
Toronto, with 8c and 9c loaves, is not 
securing a proper return; and that the 
rate there is determined by a bread war. 
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They maintain that a similar condition 
existed here last March when prices were 
cut 21%4c per loaf without a correspond- 
ing reduction in the price of raw ma- 
terials. 

It is to make up for the losses sus- 
tained at that time that the Montreal 
bakers are anxious to keep bread prices 
at their present levels here for some time 
yet, irrespective of the prices paid for 
flour. Many, however, are of the opin- 
ion that there will be a lowering of prices 
in the near future. A month ago there 
was a reduction of %%c per loaf to the 
retail merchants and stores. 

Some bakers assert that they have on 
hand large stocks of supplies purchased 
at high prices, and that they must sell at 
higher rates than the present market 
seems to warrant, to get their money 
back. Others maintain that the bread 
men are living on a hand-to-mouth sys- 
tem, and that few have more than two 
weeks’ supply in stock at the moment. 


L. F. Kier. 





DECLINE IN THE CORN CROP 


Department of Agriculture’s Current Esti- 
mate Nevertheless Makes Yield One of 
the Largest on Record 


The corn crop declined slightly during 
October, the preliminary estimate of pro- 
duction made by the Department of Ag- 
riculture being 11,365,000 bus less than 
was forecast a month ago. The total 
crop this year will be 3,151,698,000 bus, 
still one of the largest ever produced. 

Preliminary estimates of other crops 
were announced as follows: buckwheat, 
14,894,000 bus; potatoes, 356,076,000 bus; 
sweet potatoes, 105,841,000 bus; flaxseed, 
9,360,000 bus; sugar beets 7,480,000 tons. 

Weights per measured bushel of grain 
were announced as follows: wheat, 56.6 
lbs; oats, 28.7; barley, 24.4. 

Stocks of old corn on farms Nov. 1 
were estimated at 280,402,000 bus, or 
8.7 per cent of the 1920 crop. 

The preliminary estimates of corn by 
principal producing states were: Penn- 
sylvania, 71,260,000 bus; Ohio, 150,000,- 
000; Indiana, 163,620,000; Illinois, 340,- 
550,000; Michigan, 63,999,000; Wisconsin, 
91,080,000; Minnesota, 131,733,000; Iowa, 
428,714,000; Missouri, 184,590,000; South 
Dakota, 113,032,000; Nebraska, 209,552,- 
000; Kansas, 113,390,000; Kentucky, 85,- 
325,000; Texas, 182,478,000; Oklahoma, 
84,525,000. 








Nebraska Corn Crop 


Omana, Nes., Nov. 12.—According to 
the report on crop conditions in Nebras- 
ka by Leo Stuhr, secretary of the Ne- 
braska department of agriculture, and 
A. E. Anderson, agricultural statistician 
of the Bureau“of Markets, United States 
Department of Agriculture, this year’s 
corn yield in this state is 28 bus per acre, 
or 5.8 bus below last year’s yield and 3.5 
bus above the 10-year average. Last 
year corn averaged 33.8 bus per acre, 
while the 10-year average is 24.5 bus. 
The total production of corn this year is 
209,552,000 bus. 

West central, southwestern and south 
central counties suffered severely from 
drouth during the growing period. All 
northern counties have excellent yields 
that are fully up to previous expecta- 
tions. While the counties in the south- 
eastern quarter of the state generally 
have satisfactory yields, the crop was re- 
duced somewhat by high temperatures 
and drouth during the latter part of 
August. 

It is estimated that 20 per cent, or 
51,106,000 bus, of last year’s corn is yet 
on Nebraska farms. The quality is 92 
per cent, compared with 94 last year 
and the 10-year average of 84. Farm 
reserves for the United States are esti- 
mated at 281,000,000 bus, or 8.7 per cent 
of last year’s crop. 

The average weight per measured 
bushels of winter wheat is 58.2 lbs; spring 
wheat, 56; oats, 30.5; barley, 46. The 
weight of winter wheat was reduced by 
rains after harvest. The low weight of 
spring wheat, oats and barley is due to 
both drouth and rains after harvest. 

The condition of winter wheat has im- 
proved considerably since the rains of 
the latter part of October. Wheat had 
begun to suffer, and in many counties it 
was in serious condition. In a number of 
the counties there was insufficient mois- 


ture to sprout the seed. With this con- 
dition, favorable weather is needed to 
prevent a loss of acreage. 

Letcn Leste. 





Pennsylvania Wheat Data 

PirrssurncH, Pa., Nov. 12.—Pennsyl- 
vania’s wheat crop for 1921 is almost 
back to the pre-war basis, and is within 
750,000 bus of the 24,000,000 average for 
the last decade, according to figures is- 
sued by the state department of agri- 
culture’s statistical bureau. Lancaster 
County again leads the list for aggregate 
production, showing 2,491,087 bus from 
113,746 acres, York County being second 
with 1,643,846 bus from 97,848 acres. 
The total production for the state was 
23,271,579 bus. The average production 
was 17.6 bus per acre, although Lancas- 
ter County had 21.9. The general belief 
is that the 1922 crop will be from larger 


acreage. 
C. C. Larus. 





OPPOSITION TO “HAGUE RULES” 

Lonpon, Enea. Nov. 2.—A_ public 
meeting, arranged by the National Fed- 
eration of Corn Trade Associations, was 
held this week at the Baltic Exchange, 
London, to consider the rules recently 
laid down by an international confer- 
ence at The Hague in regard to bills of 
lading. 

Thomas Wiles, of Joseph Wiles & Son, 
Ltd., London, acted as chairman, and 
stated that when the rules were drawn 
up the grain trade was not properly rep- 
resented. The members of the grain 
trade were greatly alarmed when they 
came to study the rules, and if they 
agreed to them it would mean an in- 
creased risk for shippers and importers, 
while the carrier would be released from 
his share in the responsibility. 

One speaker said that the flour trade 
would support the grain trade in its pro- 
test, and the following resolutions were 
proposed and carried: 

1, Against the use of the document 
known as “Received for shipment Bill of 
Lading.” 

2. Against clauses 4, 5, 6 and 7 in arti- 
cle 3, which release the carrier from his 
fair and equitable responsibility, throw- 
ing the burden of the same upon the 
shipper. 

3. Against article 4, which tended to 
free the carrier from any and every re- 
sponsibility, and was altogether too far 
reaching in its effects. 

4. That the Hague rules, as drafted, 
are not in the interests of either shippers 
or importers, are not of a fair and 
equitable character, and that those as- 
senting to this resolution decline to ac- 
cept them as a basis with regard to bills 
of lading, and that, failing an agreement 
being reached between cargo owners and 
ship owners, it is preferable to await 


legislation. 
C. F. G. Rarxes, 





GRAIN FRAUD DISCLOSED 

Curcaco, It1., Nov. 12.—A grain fraud 
which has existed for 20 years and which 
has cost customers of T. W. Keelin & 
Co., 166 North Carpenter Street, Chica- 
go, more than $1,000,000, was disclosed 
this week in a Chicago court. 

Thomas W. Keelin, president of the 
company, Wilbur H. Keelin, vice presi- 
dent and secretary, together with seven 
teamsters and one weighman, pleaded 
guilty of a conspiracy for short-weight- 
ing customers. Thomas Keelin was ex- 
pelled from the Board of Trade last 
spring when the charges of short weight 
were first made. 

The first complaint against the Keel- 
ins was brought a year ago by William 
J. Colohan, who claimed that a dis- 
charged driver for the company told him 
of the fraudulent practices. The specific 
charge against the company is that cus- 
tomers have been defrauded by receiv- 
ing oats and other grains from drivers 
who had been supplied with fictitious 
shipping tickets. 

Wilbur Keelin said that the malprac- 
tice had been indulged in because it was 
found necessary “to keep their heads 
above water.” Lloyd Heth, assistant 
state’s attorney, said that he would ask 
for the maximum penalty, which is one 
to five years in the penitentiary or a 
fine of $2,000, or both. The men have 
not yet been sentenced. 


V. P. Wiuams, 
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CONVENTION AT TORONTO 


Strong Effort Is Being Made to Insure a 
Large Representation of the Canadian 
Milling Industry on Nov. 17 


Monrreat, Que., Nov. 12.—The Cana- 
dian National Millers’ Association, which 
is to meet in Toronto on Nov. 17 under 
the presidency of Brigadier General A. 
E. Labelle, of Montreal, has sent a cir- 
cular to all millers outlining the work 
to be done at the gathering. A strong 
effort is being made to have a big gather- 
ing for the sessions, which will be held 
in the King Edward Hotel. 

The programme consists of 10 fea- 
tures, ranging from the president’s ad- 
dress to a prolonged general discussion. 
The bylaws of the association have been 
completed, but before the government is 
asked for a charter for the trade, the 
regulations and rules will be placed be- 
fore the convention for consideration. 

In the discussion of the domestic mar- 
ket, business practices will be one of the 
big problems. During the past year a 
great many evils have crept into the mill- 
ing industry, but they have been kept in 
check remarkably well. Uniform prac- 
tices, such as discounts and terms of 
sale, will be considered, and resolutions 
adopted agreeing upon a general trade 
policy in such matters. 

As far as the export business is con- 
cerned, the convention will have a wide 
range for discussion. The markets avail- 
able differ greatly, and it is expected that 
certain terms of sale will be decided 
upon for various countries and a gen- 
eral plan of operation fixed. Millers al- 
lege that they are handicapped at present 
by the low railway rate on grain, as 
compared with that on grain products, 
for export. This is expected to bring 
keen discussion among the delegates 
gathered in Toronto. ith respect to 
ocean rates the differential in rates on 
flour as against wheat will be discussed, 
as well as rates to various countries. 

The feedingstuffs act, a measure regu- 
lating millfeeds, which has been in force 
in Canada for the last year, will be con- 
sidered. It is thought that, as a result, 
the millers will make certain representa- 
tions to the federal government asking 
for changes in the act. 

L. F. Kipp. 





BAKERS OF OKLAHOMA SAFE 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra., Nov. 12.—A 
survey made recently of the western half 
of Oklahoma by a representative of bak- 
ery interests reveals that, so far as he 
learned, no bakers have failed in busi- 
ness during the year. This, however, is 
not surprising, he said, because of ex- 
pense reduction made in the average bak- 
ing plants and a reasonable percentage 
of profit that bakers have enjoyed. The 
percentage has grown, he said, during 
the last few weeks by virtue of de- 
creases in the price of flour. He found 
bakers complaining that Americans, in 
practicing economy, begin by cutting 
down on bread, whereas it is their best 
and cheapest food. Similar complaints 
are made by packers and butchers. 

Business conditions are not yet revived 
in Oklahoma, although increases in the 
price of crude oil have flooded the state 
with optimism and caused an increased 
expenditure of money in oil development. 
On the contrary, the last few weeks have 
been the most critical of the year in 
finances. It was a period of final check- 
ing up, to discover whether those most 
affected by the depression could continue 
in business. The baker has pulled 
through. 





PROGRESS OF REVENUE BILL 

Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 12.—The 
House has agreed to send the revenue 
bill to conference under an arrange- 
ment which assures a separate vote on 
the higher income surtax features of the 
measure before its final enactment. 
There is a wide difference between the 
House and Senate views on this section 
of the measure, the House levying 
against 50 per cent of the higher income 
brackets and the Senate reducing the 
levy to 32 per cent. 

It is probable that a compromise will 
be reached somewhere between these two 
figures, for it is unlikely that the House 
farm group will accept the surtax reduc- 
tion made by the Senate. 


JoHN Manrginan, 
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IMPROVEMENT IN BUSINESS 


Government Officials Reported to Believe 
That Worst of the Period of Depression 
Is Over—Increase in Employment 


Wasurneton, D. C., Nov. 12.—Officials 
of the Harding administration believe 
that the worst part of the business de- 
pression which ont held the country in 
its grip for the past year or more is 
now past, and that the next few months 
will witness a pronounced improvement 
in general economic conditions through- 
out the country. 

The President, it can be said, has con- 
cluded from facts laid before him by 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover and 
other members of the cabinet that prog- 
ress is being made toward more prosper- 
ous times in nearly all the fundamental 
business lines of the country. A survey 
of the nation’s economic conditions now 
before the President includes the follow- 
ing: 
a increase of 11/4 per cent in employ- 
ment during October, indicating that 
about 200,000 workers found places. 

Coal production at the rate of 10,000,- 
000 tons a week prior to the Anderson 
injunction order, the highest rate since 
1920. This has fallen off considerably, 
however, during the first weeks of No- 
vember. 

Retail sales are picking up, accord- 
ing to reports to the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

Favorable monthly foreign trade bal- 
ance of nearly $100,000,000, according to 
records of the Commerce department. 

Railroads loading more cars than any 
time since spring, as shown by car re- 
ports to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Cotton exports averaging nearly 400,- 
000 bales monthly. 

September building contracts largest 
in history for eastern states, with the 
exception of certain localized areas 
where industrial disputes have inhibited 
resumption of operations in building 
trades. 

Interest rates generally at 5 per cent 
throughout the country. 

The government, now borrowing at 
4% per cent, is in a position to com- 
mence the working out of plans for han- 
dling $7,500,000,000 of long term obliga- 
tions that mature next spring. Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Mellon is giving 
his personal attention again to this prob- 
lem. 

Last month the federal government 
made a reduction of $400,000,000 in the 
gross national debt. It is expected that 
similar large reductions will be made 
during the next few months if condi- 
tions remain favorable. 

The Department of Agriculture is un- 
derstood to have reported to the White 
House that, while the farmers are still 
suffering the effects of the sharp fall in 
the price of farm products, the financial 
condition of the agricultural community 
is now more favorable than at any time 
during the past year. 

Similarly, the War Finance Corpora- 
tion has reported that the live stock in- 
dustry is in much better shape than has 
been the case for months. 

Secretary Hoover has reported that 
conditions in foreign markets are vastly 
improved, so far as the prospects of 
American export trade are concerned; al- 
so that industry is now on a much more 
stable foundation than six months ago. 

The total of unemployed throughout 
the country is now believed to be in the 
neighborhood of 2,500,000, a large reduc- 
tion compared with three months ago. 
The arrival of spring will find the unem- 
ployment problem solved in most indus- 
trial lines. 

The tax bill is now in conference, and 
the finance committee of the Senate is 
again wrestling with the permanent 
tariff. Meantime the Senate has turned 
its attention to the railroad refunding 
bill which would enable the railroads to 
spread their indebtedness to the govern- 
ment for equipment and replacement 
loans over a period of years. 

The budget, pared down to a total 
federal outlay for 1923 ef about $4,000,- 
000,000, is nearly complete, as a result 
of the work of Director Dawes in col- 
laboration with the appropriations com- 
mittee of the House. It will be for- 
warded to Congress at the next session, 
which convenes the first Monday in De- 
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cember. With the budget will probably 
go to Congress the administration’s plan 
for a general departmental reorganiza- 
tion to eliminate needless duplication 
and increase the efficiency of the federal 
machinery in handling the public busi- 
ness. 
JoHN Marrinan. 


AMERICAN BAKERS MEET 


Creation of American Bakers’ Foundation 
for Educational Purposes Suggested to 
Board of Governors at Chicago 


Cuicago, In1., Nov. 15.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—A very important meeting of 
the executive committee and board of 
governors of the American Bakers’ As- 
sociation is now in session here. The 
executive committee met Sunday and 
Monday, and presented its recommenda- 
tions to the board of governors today. 

At the opening session, W. E. Long, 
Chicago, chairman of the publicity com- 
mittee, asked for the co-operation of the 
trade press. 

Attorney E. M. Rabenold, New York, 
representing the executive committee, 
recommended to the governors the crea- 
tion of an American Bakers’ Founda- 
tion. The sole function of the founda- 
tion would be to hold and use funds con- 
tributed for the single purpose of in- 
vestment in real estate to be used exclu- 
sively for educational purposes. 

It was recommended that the payment 
of the entire purchase price of the Wahl- 
Henius Institute should be made on Dec. 
15 when title to the property passes. 

Mr. Rabenold read the membership 
standards and code of ethics embraced 
in the new constitution, to which all sub- 
scribed. Under the constitution the 
executive committee is empowered to 
consolidate the offices of secretary and 
general manager. This will place the 
activities of the association under one 
general head. 

Finance, publicity, industrial institute, 
sanitation and public service committees 
were appointed. These committees are 
now in session, and will make recommen- 
dations later. 

Virtually all the members of the execu- 
tive committee and the board of gover- 
nors are present. Win M. Campbell, Kan- 
sas City, is presiding officer. 

Rosert T. Beatry. 











OKLAHOMA RATE REGULATION 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta., Nov. 12.—The 
Oklahoma Corporation Commission has 
ordered that after Nov. 20 intrastate 
rates on grain, grain products and hay 
will be one half of the 35 per cent 
increase reinstated recently by the com- 
mission on all products. A further re- 
duction will be effective on that date on 
coarse grain, and the rate will be about 
10 per cent less than the rate on wheat. 
Notice of the commission’s decision has 
been sent to all railroads of the state, 
which are given notice to appear with 
protests, if they desire, on Nov. 16. 

The commission also has notified rail- 
roads that on Nov. 16 it will hear dis- 
cussions relative to the propriety and 
reasonableness of readjusting rates on 
minimum weights, milling in transit 
privileges, and making rules governing 
the movement of commodities. 





DEATH OF CHARLES T. NEAL 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 12.—Charles 
T. Neal, well known in the trade by 
reason of his former connection with the 
grain business in Nebraska and at Kan- 
sas City, and in the period of the Food 
Administration a vice president of the 
Grain Corporation, in charge at Omaha, 
died at his home in that city, Wednes- 
day of this week. Mr. Neal had been in 
excellent health and had played golf a 
few days before his death, which result- 
ed from a heart attack brought on by 
acute indigestion. He was 63 years old, 
and is survived by Mrs. Neal and a 
son and daughter living in Kansas City, 
and a son at Omaha. 

Mr. Neal had been in the grain busi- 
ness nearly all of his mature years, first 
in the country in Nebraska and later 
as a member of the Aylsworth-Neal- 
Tomlin Grain Co., Kansas City. Shortly 
after his retirement from that organiza- 
tion, he tendered his services to Mr. Hoo- 
ver and was selected for Omaha repre- 
sentative of the Grain Corporation. 


Later he made an extensive trip through 
central Europe on American relief work, 
returning to America to re-engage in 
the grain trade, in association with Mr. 
Barnes’s interests at Omaha. 

R. E. Srerirne. 





CANADIAN SALES EXAGGERATED 
Toronto, Ont., Nov. 12.—It is be- 
lieved here that the reports of numerous 
sales of Canadian flour to buyers in the 
United States are exaggerated. Such 
reports appear to be current in American 
markets. It is true that some Canadian 
sellers have placed fairly large quanti- 
ties in New York for export, but with 
certain exceptions mills all claim they 
have not sold to the United States for 
domestic consumption. 
A. H. Bamey. 





CHINA’S DEMAND FOR WHEAT 

Oxtanoma City, Oxtra., Nov. 12.— 
China is in the market for wheat from 
the Middle West of the United States, 
according to a letter from a Shanghai 
miller to a local flour exporter. The ex- 
porter offered flour for sale in Shanghai, 
and received the request for wheat in 
return. The Shanghai miller says that 
the wheat crop of China was greatly 
damaged by floods, and that the famine 
called for so much food in the empire 
that exports virtually ceased. © 





ERIE FIRE STILL A MYSTERY 

New York, N. Y., Nov. 12.—The cause 
of the big fire at the Erie Terminal at 
Weehawken still remains a mystery. Ev- 
erything from flour dust to fire bugs has 
been advanced as a possible origin of the 
flames. The damage, during the past 
week, was conservatively estimated at 
$2,500,000. The reason, perhaps, for the 
cause having been ascribed to flour dust 
is that a watchman on the pier stated 
that he heard an explosion shortly before 
he noticed the fire. The piers, however, 
were more or less exposed to the air, 
and it is believed that not sufficient flour 
dust could have been floating in the at- 
mosphere, particularly at midnight, to 
cause an explosion. This solution, there- 
fore, is not generally regarded as rea- 
sonable. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 





BUFFALO GRAIN TRADE 
Burrawo, N. Y., Nov. 12.—The grain 
trade of Buffalo for the season to Nov. 1 
shows an enormous increase over the past 
two years, and there is more to come. 
Flour receipts were also much larger. 
The figures follow: 


1921 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls... 4,963,103 38,272,559 3,734,623 
Wheat, bus.. 74,719,376 29,224,716 48,949,197 
Corn, bus.... 34,044,065 1,577,676 50,000 
Oats, bus.... 19,571,803 4,247,704 11,753,927 
Barley, bus.. 6,386,429 2,753,477 8,617,854 
Rye, bus..... 5,544,480 13,229,464 9,797,071 
Flaxseed, bus 3,057,005 329,756 647,851 





Totals, bus 143,323,158 51,362,793 79,815,900 
E. BancGasser. 





CANADIAN FLOUR IN AFRICA 

Monrreat, Que., Nov. 12.—Canadian 
flour sent to South Africa last year was 
so well received there that the trade 
shows signs of growing, says a letter 
received here this week by G. T. Milne, 
newly appointed senior British trade 
commissioner. The union government of 
South Africa imported 30,000 tons of 
Canadian flour, and Harold Harvey, a 
Cape Town merchant, was appointed to 
undertake the sale and distribution of it. 
After the local millers had refused to 
touch the shipment he sold 4,000 tons 
through the retail trade, with such suc- 
cess that the balance was taken over at 
once by the millers. 

“I feel confident,” wrote Mr. Harvey, 
“that the demand will be maintained if 
properly cared for and the exceptional 
opening created by the first distribution 
is followed up.” The letter is being for- 
warded to the Canadian government for 
consideration. 

L. F. Kuiper. 





AGRICULTURAL GROUP CONFERS 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 12.-—-The so- 
called agricultural oe of the Senate, 
headed by Senator G ing, of Idaho, is 
holding conferences with a view to press- 
ing for “adequate protection” for west- 
ern farm products when the finance 
committee opens hearings on this: phase 
of the permanent tariff. 

JoHN Marrinan. 
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CANADIAN IMPORT DUTIES 


Schedule of Duties Now Effective on Grain 
and Grain Products Imported 
Into Canada 


Toronto, Ont., Nov. 12.—The follow- 
ing schedule shows present import duties 
on goods entering Canada. The British 
preferential tariff applies to imports 
from Great Britain and other parts of 
the British Empire. The general tariff 
applies to imports from the United 
States and all other countries that have 
no special treaties with Canada: 








Prefer- Inter- Gen- 
Tariff items— ential mediate eral 
Wheat, per bu ..... 8c 12¢ 12¢c 
Wheat flour, per bbl. 30c 50c 50c 
eae 15% 17%% 17%% 
Dutiable breadstuffs. 15% 22% % 25% 
Beans, per bu....... lbc 22%c 25c 
Peas, Per BU .cccccce 10c 12%c 15c 
Buckwheat, per bu.. 10c 12%c 15c 


Buckwheat, meal or 

flour, per 100 lbs.. 35c 45c 50c 
Pot, pearl, roasted, 

rolled or ground 


BEGUE ccccecccces 20% 27% % 30% 
Barley, per bu ...... 10c 12%ec 15c 
Corn meal, per bbl.. 20c 22%e 25c 
Indian corn, not for 

distillation, bu .... Free Free Free 
Oats, per bu ........ Je 9c 10c 
Oatmeal and rolled 

oats, per 100 lbs... 40c 50c 60c 
Rye, per bu ........-. Te 9c 10c 
Rye flour, per bbl... 33c¢ 45c 50c 
Linseed oil cake and 

meal, cottonseed 

cake and cotton- 

seed cake meal.... Free Free Free 
Hay and straw, ton. $1.65 $1.75 $2.00 
Flaxseed, per bu..... 7T%e 10c 10c 


Canada has a 99 per cent drawback 
provision for grain re-exported as fin- 
ished products. 

A. H. Battey. 





SUGAR BEET SEED PRODUCTION 

The production of sugar beet seed in 
the United States this year is estimated 
to be 3,575,000 lbs, or a little more than 
half the production of either of the past 
two years. Reports to the Bureau of 
Markets and Crop Estimates place the 
average yield per acre at 975 lbs on the 
3,666 acres harvested. The bulk of the 
seed was produced in Colorado, Idaho, 
California, Montana, and Utah, the 
states being named in the order of their 
importance. 

Although the domestic production is 
less than for any year since 1915, the 
stocks of sugar beet seed in the United 
States apparently are still very large, 
considerably more than will be required 
for planting a normal acreage in 1922. 
The accompanying table, compiled by the 
Market Reporter, shows the acreage, pro- 
duction, and imports during the past six 
years: 


Acreage Production Imports 

Year— acres lbs lbs 
ot ee 5,655 5,539,000 19,024,829 
| eee 4,638 5,076,000 15,422,076 
See 6,014 5,900,000 4,297,376 
SO ree 11,139 6,700,000 9,830,068 
1930........ 7,780 6,770,000 23,446,087 
1982... .ecc0 3,666 3,575,000 *6,385,979 

*Nine months ending Sept. 30. Imports 


normally are heavier during November and 
December than during the spring and sum- 
mer months, and the total for the year 1921 
probably will be considerably larger than 
for the nine months as shown. 

The 1921 production of sugar beet seed 
in Czecho-Slovakia is placed at 60 per 
cent of normal, according to a report 
furnished by the agricultural attaché of 
the Czecho-Slovak legation at Washing- 
ton. The 1921 acreage in Denmark is 
placed at 2,441 acres, compared with 
2,008 in 1920, according to the agricul- 
tural adviser to the Danish legation. 





RIGID ELEVATOR SUPERVISION 

Great Farts, Mont., Nov. 12.—More 
rigid supervision of elevators and grain 
dealers of Montana is being sought by 
the state department of agriculture. The 
first step to make this felt was taken this 
week when an order was issued denying 
20 concerns, elevators and track buyers, 
the privilege to do business, because of 
failure to comply with the state law as 
to bonds. Practically all of those af- 
fected had paid the annual license fee, 
but had not put up the surety bond re- 
quired by the state. 

The action is a reflection of the bank- 
truptcy proceedings of the Montana 
Grain Growers, some months ago, when ft 
was found that much more was owing 
by the corporation than its bond would 
cover, a condition alleged to have been 
due to the failure of the department 
to require regular reports of condition 
from the company. 

Joun A. Curry, 
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BRITISH DEMAND BETTER 


Continued Improvement in Flour Market, but 
Not Much Forward Business Passing 
—Arrivals Excessive 


Lonpon, Ena., Nov. I preng Ca- 
ble)—Improvement in demand for flour 
continues, but not much forward busi- 
ness is passing. Shipments from America 
have fallen off, but arrivals of flour are 
generally much in excess of require- 
ments. 

Manitobas are offered for November 
shipment at 40s 6d, but practically no 
quotations are heard from Minneapolis 
and Kansas. Australian flours are in 
best demand, selling at 43@44s, ex-store, 
and for shipment at 41s, c.i.f., consigned. 
Arrivals of Pacific flour are not meet- 
ing ready sale. Home milled flour is sell- 
ing at 52s, delivered, and English wheat 


flour at 37s. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 


Equivalent quotations in United States 
currency, at present exchange rates, in bbis 
of 196 Ibs: 3878, $5.15; 40s 64, $5.65; 41s, 
$5.70; 438, $6; 448, $6.15; 528, $7.25. 





MILL AND ELEVATOR FIRE 
Seatriz, Wasn., Nov. 15.—(Special 
Telegram)—Fire of unknown origin to- 
tally destroyed the feed mill, elevator 
and warehouse of the Neil Bros. Grain 
Co., Spokane, Nov. 12. The loss is $50,- 
000, partially insured. The firm prob- 


ably will rebuild. 
W. C, Tirrany. 





REDUCTION IN BREAD PRICE 

Nasuvitiz, Tenn., Nov. 15.—(Special 
Telegram)—Nashville’s bread cost has 
been reduced. Wholesale prices are 25 
per cent lower today, the new prices be- 
ing 6c for the 1-lb loaf and 9c for the 
1%-lb loaf. 

Joun Lerrer. 





TENNESSEE MILL FIRE 

Nasuvitiz, Tenn., Nov. 15.—(Special 
Telegram)—Fire of unknown origin, on 
Saturday night, starting in the boiler 
room, caused $1,000 damage to the plant 
of the Motlow Milling Co., Union City, 
Tenn. Timely discovery of the blaze pre- 
vented heavier loss. The company re- 
cently acquired the properties of the 
Dahnke-Walker Milling Co. 

Joun Lerrer. 





CANADIAN WHEAT IN BOND 

Shipments of Canadian wheat through 
the United States in bond during the 
month of September totaled 1,261,641 
bus. Shipments by ports were as fol- 
lows: New York, 526,841 bus; Baltimore, 
523,789; Philadelphia, 131,348; Boston, 
79,663. 





ITALY SUSPENDS WHEAT DUTY 
The suspension of the Italian import 
duty on wheat has been extended to 
March 1, 1922. It would otherwise have 
expired on Dec. 31 next. 





TRANSATLANTIC SHIPPING 

Use of the Shipping Board’s best ves- 
sels on the north Atlantic lines running 
from New York to Plymouth, Cherbourg, 
Bremen and Danzig, to meet threatened 
competition by German lines, has been 
announced by Chairman Lasker. 

The board plans to withdraw three 
former German ships now used on the 


routes and to replace them with three © 


new 535-footers fitted out with special 
steerage facilities, Mr. Lasker said. The 
George Washington and the America, 
both former German vessels, will. be re- 
tained on the route. 





RULING ON ACCEPTING ORDERS 

Although a letter acknowledging re- 
ceipt of an order for , and with- 
holding action generally on the order, 
leaves the seller free to reject, an ac- 
knowledgment will be treated as a con- 
ditional acceptance when the letter as a 
whole indicates the seller’s purpose to 
accept subject to the condition specified. 

This principle was applied by the Ala- 
bama supreme court in the case of Gil- 
mer Brothers Co. vs. Wilder Mercantile 
Co., 88 So. 854. In this case plaintiff’s 
salesman took an order from defendant. 
Plaintiff acknowled receipt of the or- 


der, stating that the same was having 
jy ma attention, but that since this was 

efendant’s first order it was being held 
a “few days pending completion of credit 
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investigation,” and that “just as soon as 
we receive this information, we will ad- 
vise you as to accepting your order.” 

Later plaintiff adv: defendant of 
booking part of the order, and that, 
pending the credit investigation, the re- 
maining goods had been withdrawn from 
sale, Plaintiff's right to do this became 
the subject of litigation in which it was 
worsted in the supreme court. 


A. L. H. Sraeer. 


HAMBURG AGENCY FAILS 


Decline of Mark and Commodity Values 
Blamed—Czecho-Slovakian Flour Drafts 
Unpaid—A Credit Warning 


Lonvon, Enec., Nov. 15.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Kattge & Co., Hamburg commis- 
sion agents, have failed, and a receiver 
has been appointed. The failure is due 
to the decline in value of large purchases 
of various commodities, including flour, 
and heavy depreciation in the Gosman 
mark, The assets are believed to be 
very small. 

umerous drafts covering flour sold 
by various firms to the Czecho-Slovakian 
vernment, throu Schwartz & Son, 
rague, are unpaid and long overdue. 
The buyers are claiming it is impossible 
to secure sufficient American dollars to 
cover the purchases. Probably all the 
drafts will eventually be paid, but in 
future it is advisable for mills selling 
Czecho-Slovakian firms to insist on credit 
being opened for 25 per cent of value 
at the time of purchase. 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 


TO DISCUSS SHIPPING AGREEMENTS 

Twenty-six railroads of the United 
States, which have preferential contracts 
with foreign shipping lines, have been 
invited to meet with a committee of the 
Shipping Board on Dec. 1 to discuss the 
status of these agreements under the 
Jones act. An effort will be made by a 
committee, representing the Shipping 
Board, to secure voluntary amendments 
or abrogation of the preferential agree- 
ments, so that the business now devoted 
to foreign lines may be obtained by 
American ships. 














GREECE BUYS CANADIAN WHEAT 

A quantity of Canadian wheat, esti- 
mated at 2,000,000 bus, has been pur- 
chased by New York agents for the 
Greek government, according to Mont- 
real press reports. The financing, it is 
said, will be done through New York. 
Terms of the purchase call for inspec- 
tion at United States seaports. 





NEW GERMAS-BUILT LINER 

The 35,000-ton liner Homeric is virtu- 
ally ready for- delivery to the Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine Co. by the Ger- 
man builders, who have completed the 
ship in accordance with the original plans 
provided for in the peace treaty. She is 
shortly to sail for Southampton, and will 
be fitted out in England as a White Star 
liner, her first sailing from Southampton 
being tentatively set for Feb. 22. Little 
has been made public regarding this ship, 
which is exceeded in size by only five 
ships afloat, namely, the Majestic, 56,000 
tons; Leviathan, 54,000 tons; Berengaria, 
51,000 tons; Olympic, 46,489 tons, and 
Aquitania, 45,647 tons. She is 1,000 tons 
larger than the new French liner Paris, 
and 3,000 tons larger than the Maure- 
tania. 





NEW CUNARDER LAUNCHED 

The seventh Cunarder built since the 
war has been launched on the Tyne. She 
is named the Andania, is of 14,000 tons 
and is intended for reinauguration of the 
direct Cunard service to Quebec and 
Montreal, which had lapsed owing to 
every Cunard ship in the Canadian serv- 
ice having been sunk during the war. 





MEDITERRANEAN SHIPPING LINE 

Bautrmore, Mp., Nov. 12.—The Ship- 
ping Board announces that the Balti- 
more-Oceanic Steamship Co. has been 
designated as its sole operator from 
American north Atlantic ports to points 
in the French and Spanish Mediterran- 
ean, west coast of Italy, Adriatic, North 
African ports west of Bizerta, Spanish 
Atlantic, Portuguese, Azores and Canary 
Island ports. . W. Tingle, the Ship- 
ping Board’s local director of operations, 


says this will mean increased sailings 
from Baltimore to many of these a 
and was done in recognition of Balti- 
more as one of the chief seaports on the 


Atlantic. 
Cuartzes H. Dorsey. 


ARGENTINE CROPS THRIVE 


Weather Continues Favorable—Wheat Ship- 
ments Light—Markets Weak—Avail- 
able Export Surplus Large 


Buenos Ares, Nov. 15.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Wheat, corn and oats are thriv- 
ing well, with refreshing rains falling. 
There have been slight frosts. Wheat 
shipments are small. The wheat market 
is weak, with a poor export demand. 
The total quantity of wheat available 
for export is estimated at 5,000,000 
metric tons (183,500,000 bus), including 
1,000,000 tons (36,700,000 bus) still unex- 
ported from the present crop. 

W. J. Lams. 


Argentina—Crops 

Argentine crops, as officially reported, in 

thousands of bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 
1920-21... 169,554 230,423 659,524 60,383 
1919-20... 214,143 258,690 57,114 42,039 
1918-19... 171,591 240,144 33,762 80,775 
1917-18... 184,000 170,660 68,6385 22,480 
1916-17... 80,115 68,839 31,781 8,996 
1915-16... 172,620 161,133 75,280 89,289 
1914-15... 169,166 338,235 49,397 45,040 
1913-14... 118,904 263,186 60,981 36,928 
1912-13... 187,391 196,642 75,7838 44,486 
1911-12... 166,190 295,849 69,169 22,534 
1910-11... 145,981 27,675 47,192 23,424 
1909-10... 131,010 175,187 36,483 28,212 
1908-09... 156,000 177,000 58,600 41,291 
1907-09... 192,489 136,057 33,949 43,333 
1906-07... 155,993 71,768 12,400 32,502 
2905-06... 135,000 195,000 3,400 23,000 


ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 











Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 
1921-22.... 13,838 eece 2,100 954 
1920-21.... 15,014 8,090 2,063 3,484 
1919-20.... 14,957 8,184 2,301 3,522 
1918-19.... 16,976 9,800 2,980 3,419 
1917-18.... 17,875 8,715 3,200 3,234 
1916-17.... 16,089 8,965 2,625 3,207 
1915-16.... 16,419 8,447 2,565 4,060 
1914-15.... 15,470 10,386 2,869 4,257 
1913-14.... 16,244 10,260 3,087 4,397 
1912-13.... 16,971 9,464 2,940 4,312 
1911-12.... 17,042 8,456 2,548 4,028 
1910-11.... 15,452 7,945 1,980 3,716 





Argentina—Grain Exports by Countries 
Argentine exports of grain in the first 
seven months of 1921 by principal countries 

of destination, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Flaxs’d Oats 
United Kingdom... 3,604 65,644 7,192 4,965 
United States..... .... coos 6,640 22% 
3,655 1,682 532 


France 

Germany 6,068 2,228 630 
Belgium ten 4,696 2,877 1,974 
ZROE ccccecccveces ¥ 1,941 365 2,044 





3. 1,875 4,174 448 
Sweden, Norway... 495 1,544 1,242 1,659 








Denmark 397 30 
Spain c.cccccccces 126 10 
Brazil oe ee eee 14 
“GOTH” ccccscce 5,759 4,690 
OCHOrS occccccccecs 177 910 

WOE 280 0cs0008 53,187 54,096 31,778 17,906 


EXPORTS BY DESTINATION, 1920 
Argentine grain exports in 1920 by prin- 
cipal countries of destination, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Flaxseed Oats 
U. Kingdom .. 49,216 38,512 7,116 12,550 
849 448 





U. States ..... 7,172 20,976 
France ....... $1,505 10,532 680 2,422 
Germany ..... 2,406 9,512 576 420 
Belgium ..... 17,366 11,984 1,692 2,912 
TOF ccsccvere 2,811 2,880 384 679 
Holland ...... 11,287 12,686 3,524 140 
Scandinavia... 7,547 15,252 2,680 189 
WPOIM .ccccsee 9,516 6,032 104 one 
Brasil 02.000. 7,330 1,304 44 21 
“Orders ...0. 37,707 61,970 2,187 8,106 
Others ..cccee 7,062 4,752 20 399 
Totals ...... 184,600 172,538 89,883 28,286 


EXPORTS BY DESTINATION, 1919 
Argentine grain exports in 1919, by prin- 
cipal countries of destination, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 
Wheat. Corn Flaxseed Oats 
U. Kingdom .. 11,826 16,5738 5,116 6,525 


U. States ..... 92 8,368 14,861 eee 
France ....... 7,998 6,396 1,185 3,203 
Italy .....+0- 5,057 1,240 eee 609 
Holland ...... 13,681 6,082 2,943 551 


Norway .... 6,431 6,289 1,064 1,422 
899 eee 





Denmark ..... 1,363 4,635 

Spain ........ 9,092 2,641 64 

BRPORE occcces 10,677 89 28 9 

“Orders” ..... 38,699 15,475 4,651 8,593 

oo Perrier 15,662 9,016 2,212 1,918 
Totals ...... 119,578 74,804 83,023 22,830 





SHIPPING BOARD “TOWNS” SOLD 

Contracts have been signed by the 
United States Shipping Board, through 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, to sell 
at auction about 2,000 houses erected by 
the government during the war for occu- 


-pancy by the officers and employees of 


the shipbuilding yards. 


November 16, 1921 
SPRING WHEAT STANDARD 


Crop Improvement Methods Discussed at 
Meeting of Northwestern Association— 
Problem of Grain Diseases 


A meeting of the Spring Wheat Crop 
Improvement Association was held on 
Tuesday of this week in the clubrooms of 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
Franklin Edwards, of Marshall, Minn., 
chairman of the executive committee, 
told what the association had accom- 
plished during the year toward raising 
the standard of spring wheat. Notwith- 
standing the work done, the quality of 
the wheat raised on the older farms this 
year was very poor. It is argued that 
the marketing of low and off grade 
wheats cannot fail to lower the price, 
and as yet there has been no way devised 
to prevent the shipping of inferior 
wheat. 

It was brought out at the meeting that 
one of the most important things to do 
is to select the quality of wheat best 
suited. to the Northwest. The associa- 
tion has been advocating the fanning 
and grading of seed wheat to remove 
diseased kernels, weed seeds, etc., but 
although this is an essential feature, 
farmers apparently do not think it worth 
while to attend to this very important 
duty. 

Among the subjects discussed were the 
problems of how to combat grain dis- 
eases. The most important of these are 
smut, wheat scab and black stem rust. 
Farmers realize the importance of treat- 
ing seed wheat for smut and scab, and 
while it is the opinion that a majority 
of farmers do this, the sales of formalde- 
hyde do not bear out this assertion. For 
some unexplainable reason, farmers do 
not treat their seed for smut. 

Dr. F. L. Alway, director of soils, 
University of Minnesota, spoke on fer- 
tilizers and how to rejuvenate soils so as 
to make them produce better quality 
wheat. Dr. E. P. Taylor, Chicago, of 
the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., talked 
on his company’s triple superphosphates, 
and went into the question of whether 
or not a farmer could afford to use phos- 
phates on his ground. 

Dean E. M. Freeman, of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, and N. J. Holmberg, 
Minnesota agricultural commissioner, re- 
viewed the work done to eradicate bar- 
berry, and what might be expected in the 
way of wheat production after the bar- 
berry had been eradicated. Dr. E. C. 
Stakman, of the Minnesota University, 
also dwelt on this work, and stated that, 
by eradicating barberry, a certain per- 
centage of rust would be eliminated. 
More funds were necessary for this 
problem, as no one can afford to let 
barberry stay and increase. If this was 
done, hard spring wheat could not be 
raised in years to come. 

The millers present joined with the 
officials of the agricultural departments 
and University of Minnesota in a very 
interesting discussion as to the best 
methods to pursue toward raising the 
standard of spring wheat. While no 
definite action was taken, it is expected 
that another meeting will be called in 
the near future, at which time the asso- 
ciation will take the necessary steps to 
carry out this work. 

In addition to those mentioned, there 
were present at the meeting: P. E. Mill- 
er, West Central School of Agriculture, 
Morris, Minn; L. W. Melander, United 
States Department of Agriculture; H. 
H. King, Sheffield-Kin —'s Co., 
Minneapolis; W. G. Govling, W. J. Jen- 
nison Co., Minneapolis; H. C. Garvin, 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona; W. B. 
Webb, Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co; 
P. A. Murphy, Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm; G. W. Everett, Everett, Augh- 
enbaugh & Co., Waseca; H. S. Helm, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
A. C. Loring, H. W. Files, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; B. B. 
Sheffield, Commander Mill Co., Minne- 
apolis; J. W. Stephenson, Northwestern 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; William C. Ed- 
gar, Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis; 
Bert Ball, secretary Spring Wheat Crop 
Improvement Association; A. L. Goetz- 
mann, representing the Millers’ National 
Federation; J. H. Withey, Northrup, 
King & Co., Minneapolis; C. E. Vanden- 
over, secretary Southern Minnesota 
Mills, Minneapolis. . 
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Flour business is slow in every way. 
Jobbers are buying in limited quantities. 
Higher grades are still leading in point 
of demand, with clears lagging far in 
the rear at low prices. Some buyers are 
inclined to believe that flour bought now 
for April, May and June delivery may 
be profitable, but as yet there is no real 
interest in future buying. Reserve 
stocks are fair, and this is a handicap 
to better business. 

Wheat prices have been a bit stronger, 
but the undertone is regarded as weak. 
Buyers maintain an attitude of indif- 
ference in the face of the general in- 
stability of wheat and the imminent re- 
duction in freight rates. Bakers are 
not actively in the market. 

Indications are that production figures 
will soon show a decided reduction. 
Shipping instructions are slow, and city 
mills and some interior ones have re- 
duced outputs for lack of specifications 
on flour previously sold. The possibility 
of cancellation of old contracts is be- 
ginning to bother both the miller and the 
distributor. 

Cables are infrequent, and, although 
there was a slight quickening of export 
workings in clears this week, foreign 
business is still scarce. Some interest 
was reflected early this week in a bid 
from a seaboard exporter of $4.40, New 
York, on 10,000 bbls clears, which offer 
was accompanied by a request for a 
counter quotation, indicating a willing- 
ness to pay more in case the bid were un- 
acceptable. A local mill is in receipt 
of a communication from a Holland im- 
porter stating that its prices compare 
favorably with those being paid for flour 
in that country, but that there is no 
interest there in future shipments. Mill- 
ers believe that any change in the ex- 
port situation must be for the better. 

Even with the lessened demand, flour 
prices held up to quotations of last week, 
and in some instances higher. Nominal 
quotations: hard winter wheat short pat- 
ent flour, cotton 98’s, Kansas City, $6.35 
@6.55; 95 per cent; $5.90@6.20; straight 
grade, $5.80@6.05. Of the lower grades, 
first clear is quoted at $3.75@4.25, sec- 
ond clear at $3.40@3.90, and ‘low grade 
at $2.75@3.25. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 105,900 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 





Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This week ’ 73 
Last week 81 
Year ago > 72 
Two years ago .........00% 73,000 78 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
Output of 83 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


MPiour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ...... 501,930 303,830 60 
Last WOU ..o504% 501,930 356,395 71 
Fear O66 ..ccces 455,970 245,153 53 
Two years ago... 445,170 399,990 89 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 4,302 bbls this week, 8,394 last 
week, 5,291 a year ago and 5,942 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 8 reported do- 
—— business goood, 24 fair and 93 
slow. 


MILLFEED 


Offerings are exceedingly light for all 
grades of feed. Demand is good in the 





South and Southeast. Practically no 
Kansas feeds are moving through this 
gateway; the little that is available mov- 
ing south and southeast from milling 
points at 5@10c over the Kansas City 
market, on both bran and shorts. Bran 
is higher, and shorts are nominally un- 
changed. Bran is quoted at $12@13; 
brown shorts, $15@16; gray shorts, $18 
@19, 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


patowing are current through rates 


on flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs, as quoted by 
R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship agent, 
Kansas City: Liverpool, London, Man- 
chester, Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, via 
New Orleans 5814c, via New York 65c; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, via 
New Orleans 521%,c, via New York 641,¢; 
Hamburg, via New Orleans 54c, via 
New York 66c; Christiania and Copen- 
hagen, via New Orleans 70c, via New 
York 73c. 


URGES BURNING OF PESTS 


A. C. Burrill, extension entomologist 
of the Missouri College of Agriculture, 
urges farmers to start now to burn field 
pests, as summer warfare cost some 
farmers from 5 to 14 days per man, 
while winter burning will require only 
one day per man in the slack winter 
period. The professor states that every 
female killed now means 150 less in next 
spring’s grain and 11,250 less in next 
fall’s corn. Damage by the Missouri 
chinch bug in 1921, he says, was $2 for 
every man, woman and child in the state, 
while the Hessian fly damage was $3. 


WAGGONER-GATES REORGANIZATION 


The reorganization of the Waggoner- 
Gates Milling Co., Independence, Mo., 
following on the recent death of Wil- 
liam H. Waggoner, founder and former 
president of the company, resulted Tues- 
day in the election of the following of- 
ficers: Thomas O. Cunningham, for 25 
years secretary of the company, presi- 
dent; A. B. Waggoner, a son.of William 
H. Waggoner, vice president and assist- 
ant superintendent, re-elected; W. C. 
Dunn, Sr., secretary and superintendent; 
Harry K. Waggoner, another son, treas- 
urer; W. I. Heddens, sales manager. 


KANSAS WHEAT CONDITION 


The weekly Kansas crop bulletin says: 
“Wheat in the western half of the state 
is pee reported in poor condition 
and needing moisture badly, except in 
the extreme northwestern counties, which 
had good rains the closing days of Oc- 
tober. Much wheat in the southwestern 
quarter has not sprouted, and in some 
instances farmers are still delaying seed- 
ing until the soil is in more favorable 
condition. In the eastern third, wheat is 
mostly in good condition, but would be 
benefited by rain. The crop does not 
cover the ground nor is it furnishing any 
pasture to speak of, except in a few lo- 
calities scattered over the state. Hes- 
sian fly is again reported in Sedgwick 
County. Corn husking is 50 to 75 per 
cent completed in many parts of the 
state.” 

NOTES 

A.large Minneapolis mill is reported 
having sold here recently a straight flour 
as low as $5, bulk. 

C. M. Brown, assistant manager of 
the Hoffman Mills, Enterprise, Kansas, 
is visiting the eastern trade. 

D. L. Compere, Michigan representa- 
tive of the Williamson Milling Co., Clay 
Center, Kansas, has returned to his field 
after a visit at the mill. 

A local mill established a new output 
record in October, turning out 165,000 
bbls flour during that month. This was 


the largest one month’s production in 
the company’s history. 

I. B. Picard, of Picard & Strauss, feed 
brokers, Chicago, spent this week visit- 
ing his southwestern connection, the Gen- 
eral Commission Co., this city. 

George C. Shane, of the Shane Bros. 
& Wilson Co., millers and wholesale flour 
merchants, Philadelphia, was in Kansas 
City this week, studying trade condi- 
tions in the Southwest. 

R. H. Evans and J. A. Frick have sold 
their interest in the Canton (Kansas) 
Milling Co. to A. J. Miller, of the same 
place, who has assumed management of 
the property and business. 

C. H. Hawes, 35 years old, manager 
Kansas City Bakery Equipment Co., this 
city, died Monday at his home here. He 
leaves a wife and a small daughter. The 
funeral was held Wednesday. 

Fred J. Lingham, vice president Fed- 
eral Milling Co., Lockport, N. Y., on a 
recent visit in Kansas City, said that he 
had definitely decided not to go to 
Europe on American relief work for 
Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

Colorado wheat sold on the local mar- 
ket in the closing hours last Saturday as 
low as 73c bu. The farmer who raised 
the wheat had 23c bu left to pay for har- 
vest and threshing bills, after turning 
over 48c for freight and 2c to commis- 
sion men. 

Harry K. Waggoner, a son of the late 
William H. Waggoner, ‘founder and for- 
mer president of the Waggoner-Gates 
Milling Co., Independence, Mo., this week 
applied for membership in the Kansas 
City Board of Trade, on transfer of his 
father’s certificate. 

H. R. Barber, of Concordia, Kansas, 
president Kansas City Milling Co., this 
city, spent Monday at the local office of 
his company. Mr. Barber recently re- 
turned from the Jackson Hole country, 
in Wyoming, where he spent three weeks 
in big game hunting. 

At the monthly meeting of the Kansas 
City Flour and Feed Club, Tuesday, a 
motion was adopted accepting the na- 
tional trade rules covering transactions 
in feedstuffs, as recently approved by 
the Millers’ National Federation, with 
shipment terms amended. 

The Topeka, Kansas, office of the Near 
East Relief Association was notified this 
week of the arrival and distribution of 
4,400 tons of farmers’ gift corn and corn 
products in Tiflis, Armenia. This is 
said to be the first known introduction 
of American corn into the Caucasus. 

The membership of the Board of 
Trade will vote Nov. 19 on an amend- 
ment to the constitution providing for 
the conformity of members to rules laid 
down by the Secretary of Agriculture 
in designating contract markets under 
the Capper-Tincher grain control law. 

Kansas farmers bought 4,977 new mo- 
tor tractors last year, the second largest 
number ever purchased in the state dur- 
ing one year, according to J. C. Mohler, 
secretary of the state board of agricul- 
ture. It is estimated that there are 
now 19,347 tractors in use on Kansas 
farms. 

Fred B. Blair, traffic manager for the 
Hoyland Flour Mills Co., this city, will 
represent’ the Kansas City Flour and 
Feed Club at the conference before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, tenta- 
tively set for Dec. 12, to protest against 
the rate of 43c on wheat and flour from 
Minneapolis to New York. 

The mill of the Giron Milling Co., San 
Elizario, Texas, will be completed Nov. 
15. It is a midget marvel, 25-bbl ca- 
pacity mill and will be in full operation 
in time for the next harvest. This com- 
pany was — incorporated, with 
$8,000 capital stock, by Julian Alarcon, 
Jesus Montes and Jose Madrid. 


E. L. Morris, divisional supervisor at 
Kansas City for the department of Fed- 
eral Grain Supervision, announced this 
week a reduction in fees in connection 
with the handling of appeals from in- 
spections under the United States grain 
standards act for bulk or sacked grain in 
car lots from $3 to $2, effective at once. 


About 75 millers from Kansas, Okla- 
homa and the Missouri River milling 
district attended a meeting of the Kan- 
sas Millers’ Club here Wednesday, fol- 
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lowed by dinner at a downtown hotel. 
Discussion was devoted chiefly to the 
handicap of high premiums on wheat at 
interior points, created largely by buy- 
ing for shipment to eastern and north- 
ern mills. 


NEBRASKA 


Omana, Nes., Nov. 12.—There . has 
been little activity in the flour trade this 
week. The prospective reduction in 
freight rates and the unsettled condition 
of the wheat market have been primarily 
responsible for the falling off in busi- 
ness. There has been no export demand 
for flour. 

The manager of one of the largest of 
the Omaha mills says that the trade 
seems to have lost all interest in buying, 
and that shipping directions are very 
hard to get. Business has been on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. The manager of 
another large Omaha mill said: “Our 
plant did an extraordinarily good busi- 
ness from about the middle of June until 
a week ago. We were not only able to 
run at maximum capacity and on full 
time, but we did business at a very sat- 
isfactory profit. In the last week busi- 
ness has fallen off sharply, and we do 
not look for it to pick up much until 
after the new freight rates go into ef- 
fect, Nov. 20.” 

OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha mills, representing 
a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
ee ee 11,822 49 
en. WEE. GW Oe 6 0%.e ce 60 tae 17,105 71 
reer 10,510 43 
Two years ago ...........- 22,461 95 


DEATH OF CHARLES T. NEAL 


Charles T. Neal, of the Neal Grain 
Co., a well-known member of the Omaha 
Grain Exchange, died at his home in 
Omaha at 8:30 Thursday morning. Mr. 
Neal had been indisposed for several 
days. He was vice president and zonal 
agent at Omaha of the United States 
Grain Corporation during the war, and 
had a wide acquaintance throughout the 
grain trade. 


EXCHANGE ELECTS DIRECTORS 


At the annual election of the Grain 
Exchange on Wednesday the following 
directors were elected: J. W. Holmquist, 
of the Holmquist Elevator Co., G. W. 
Miller, of the Miller-Wilson Grain Co., 
and Frank C. Bell, of the Updike Grain 
Co. They succeed J. T. Buchanan, C. S. 
Rainbolt and J. A. Bender. The new 
board will elect a president and other 
officers at its next meeting. 


IMPROVED WHEAT CONDITIONS 


A review of farm conditions in Ne- 
braska, issued this week by the state 
and federal Bureau of Markets and 
Crop Estimates, says: “Winter wheat has 
improved considerably throughout the 
state since the recent rains. Previous to 
this all wheat was needing moisture bad- 
ly, and in some of the counties it was in 
critical condition. -Considerable of the 
wheat in south-central and southwestern 
counties has not even sprouted, and some 
that finally did sprout died, due to lack 
of moisture. Farmers are more hopeful 
now, as most of these fields have a 
chance to make a fair stand if November 
weather is favorable. 

“The husking of corn is well advanced 
for this date, although much of it re- 
mains to be gathered. However, a few 
farmers will finish within a week. Husk- 
ing began early this year, but has been 
rather disagreeable, due to the very dry 
condition. Much of the corn had fallen 
off the stalks. Some is being placed in 
roofless cribs or upon the ground, due to 
lack of storage bins. It appears that the 
quality and yield will not be equal to 
that of last year’s crop, although many 
of the important corn producing coun- 
ties have excellent yields and quality.” 

Leicn Lesuie. 


OKLAHOMA 


Millers foresee a return to steadiness 
in the recent upward tendency of the 
wheat market, and both millers and grain 
dealers express the belief that higher 
wheat and flour prices are soon to be 
realized. It must come, a local miller 
says, for flour at $6.20 is sold at a loss, 
while the highest figure recently reached 
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here, $6.80, does not afford a reasonable 
profit. Flour demand is mode 
there has been no 
situation. One company at 
homa City has i unusually ro 
couraging re rom corresponden' 
fn cottinnatal Iees 


There is a tele tonend for millfeeds, 
with prices little altered from those pre- 
vailing the last few weeks. 

Much of the wheat used by the larger 
mills of Oklahoma —~ 4% ~~ : 
bought in Kansas City. ww rom 
other i benebt letal 2 y @ small 

uantit it ly from wagons. 
The ond price lately was 75c, a decline 
of 10c from the previous week. 

Reports from over the wheat areas of 
Okl - — are the pant dis- 
cour e n epidemic 
comeat last spring. Dry weathet is do- 
ing heavy damage. Reports from Grand- 
field, in the southwest, and Sayre, in 
the west, say that wheat is dying. In 
sections of western Oklahoma there has 
been no rain in four months. Prophecies 
of recent weeks have changed. 

The shortage of cotton and high 
prices for that staple have encouraged 
farmers to plant a larger acreage, par- 
ticularly in sections of Southwest not 
damaged _ boll weevil, and it is now 
believed that many farmers who were 
unable to sow ‘wheat because of the 
drouth will plant cotton next spring in- 
stead. 

NOTES 


H. A. McKay is manager of the Maud 
(Okla.) Mill & Grain Co., which has pur- 
chased the mill there. 


J. A. Waterman, manager of J. A. 
Waterman & Co., flour, New Orleans, 
spent several days in Oklahoma City re- 
cently as a guest of George Grogan, 
manager Acme Milling Co. 

Representatives of Texas railroads 
who attended a recent meeting of the 
Texas tariff bureau told representative 
shippers that they would require more 
information before considering reduc- 
tions of rates on grain and hay, and 
grain products. e matter is to be 
more fully discussed later. 


The suggestion of Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace that farmers use corn 
for fuel instead of coal appears to have 
met almost unanimous disapproval 
among millers and grain dealers of Okla- 
homa. “It would be utterly wrong,” says 
J. A. Whitehurst, president of the board 
of agriculture. “Corn should be used 
to fatten cattle. I would under no cir- 
cumstances recommend its being burned 
as fuel.” 


The United States Wheat Growers, 
Inc., may establish its Oklahoma office 
in the Grain Exchange Building at Okla- 
homa City. Frank M. Myers, of ae 
secretary, and C. H. Hyde, Alva, Okla., 
director, held a conference recently with 
Garland White, president of the Okla- 
homa City Grain Exchange, which may 
result in the national organization get- 
ting desirable quarters, and there are 
forecasts of a working arrangement be- 
tween the two bodies. 


A commission office has been estab- 
lished in Oklahoma City by Ole Olson, 
until recently manager of the Sun Grain 
& Export Co., Guthrie. It is reported 
that the Sun company may be able to 
overcome its financial difficulties and re- 
sume operation. The Guthrie bank which 
failed because of these difficulties was re- 
organized last week, and has resumed 
business. No announcement has been 
made as to the condition of the Gresham 
Flour Mills Corporation, also involved. 





Denmark—Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of Denmark, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Barley Rye 
1920.. 6,945 47,181 23,548 12,586 
1919.. 5,923 47,686 24,522 14,909 
1918., 6,330 41,571 21,466 12,726 
1917.. 4,296 37,653 17,881 8,870 
1916.. 6,040 42,286 22,317 10,569 
1915.. 7,978 42,859 25,890 13,001 
1914.. 5,785 38,653 20,780 10,905 
1913.. 6,692 46,756 24,997 16,637 
1912.. 5,045 44,868 23,539 16,083 
1911 4,469 41,188 21,016 19,286 
1910 4,547 40,596 21,793 19,564 


ACRES (000'S OMITTED) 


- Wheat Oats Barley Rye 
> Br 220 1,112 628 559 
1920...... 180 1,091 626 560 
BE 00:96 12 961 569 559 
BOBS cocce 140 937 - £648 542 
BOTT... 00s 131 981 692 436 
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The flour business in this territory is 
about as dead as that famous old r 
nail. The ups and downs in the wheat 
market have kept all buyers from enter- 
ing into business transactions of any pro- 
nounced volume. Stocks which they had 
on hand in anticipation of the railroad 
strike are evidently not yet depleted, 

they are known to be rather light. 

Jobbers report that their supplies are 
comparatively heavy, and they are trying 
to be patient in waiting for a demand to 
relieve them. Northwestern and south- 
western mills have shared about alike in 
this district in getting rid of their prod- 
uct. Prices for the latter’s flour are 
20@25c higher than a weék ago, but this 
is not cative of an increased con- 
sumption in this market. 

The feature of the week in the flour 
pew ne resolved itself = a dark —_ 
UZz mystery. A goodly quantity o 
oe is bene Se have Seok bought ere 
for the Russian relief, but who got the 
contract? Some say that the agreement 
is for a certain amount of graham flour, 
to be delivered at specified periods dur- 
ing the next several months. There have 
been different conjectures as to who is 
doing the business, but it seems impos- 

sible to unearth the lu victim. 

The output of the local mills is about 
2,000 bbls below last week’s total, and is 
approximately 28,000 bbls. This makes 
the percentage of activity 7 per cent less 
than a year ago and 15 per cent less 
than two years ago. 

There is as yet no outlet for the large 
quantities of clear flour. The nominal 
quotation for this grade is $4@5, but 
there have been offerings made at as low 
as $3.50. One or two of the exporters 
here have had some inquiries, which 
promise to develop into actual business 
before long. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Spring. first patent $6.75@7.25, 
standard patent $6.45@7, first clear $4 
@5; hard winter short patent $6.20@6.75, 
straight $5.85@6.50, first clear $4@4.75; 
soft winter short patent $6.25@6.50, 
straight $6@6.25, first clear $4.50@5. 

Though there has been no marked im- 
provement in the request for rye flour, 
prices are a little higher. White is quot- 
ed at $4.80@5.25, and standard at $4.60 
@5. 


The inclement weather has strength- 
ened the already good demand for mill- 
feed. The feeling is general that from 
now on the feed situation will have a 
healthy tone. Spring and hard winter 
bran are selling at $14.50@16 ton, f.o.b. 
Chicago, and soft winter at $15@16.50. 
Standard and flour middlings are quoted 
at $16@17 and $23@25, respectively. 
Red dog brings $31.50@33. 

Semolina trade is quiet, only a few 
lots having been disposed of this week. 
No. 2 is quoted at $5.50@5.80, bulk, Chi- 
cago, and No. 8 at 50c less. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ........ 40,000 28,000 70 
Last week ........ 40,000 30,000 75 
WORE OMS .ccecvvces 26,700 20,500 77 
Two years ago..... 26,700 22,750 85 


THE WHEAT MARKET 


At the close today the bulls were in 
the right mood for an enjoyable week 
end, for wheat values are now at the 
highest level in the past two weeks. De- 
cember closed at $1.09@1.0914, and May 
at $1.184,@1.18%. The whole week has 


been one of much better feeling, and 
though the situation is not strong yet. 
after the depressing experience of last 
week, there is cause for real optimism. 
Outside interest is still lacking, but with 
primary receipts much lighter, and 
promising to continue so, many of the 
traders feel that they are justified in 
prophesying that wheat will not again 
drop below the dollar mark. 

On Monday, prices closed 2c higher 
than on the preceding Saturday. On 
Tuesday they were up 1%c, and on 
Wednesday an advance of about 2c oc- 
curred. A loss of nearly 2c took place 
on Thursday, due to free selling by 
some of the commission houses and a 
general evening up for the holiday, Fri- 
day. The Winnipeg exchange, the only 
grain exchange on this continent open 
on Armistice Day, sold heavily to ex- 
porters yesterday, as much as 600,000 
bus, it is claimed, and this active trad- 
ing caused the 314,@4%,c advance here 
today. 

The export situation is not as healthy 
as could be wished, though some transac- 
tions have been consummated.’ However, 
most of the wheat exported is still be- 
ing taken from Canada. Japan and 
Greece have bought American wheat, 
and on Monday a cargo of this grain 
was shipped to India from Baltimore. 
Shipments of some volume have also 
been reported as made from the Pacific 
Coast this week. 

The bearish government report on 
corn, issued on Wednesday, started a 
realizing movement in all grains on 
Thursday, and this is partly the reason 
for the slump of 2c which occurred on 
the latter day. 

The 2,262,000-bu increase in the visible 
supply, estimated for last week, is quite 
generally regarded as the last big in- 
crease to be looked for. The total is now 
56,595,000 bus, compared with 39,350,000 
a year ago. 

Unfavorable reports from Argentina 
early in the week were offset later by 
cables, which characterized the crop pros- 
pects as excellent. 


CASH WHEAT 


Receipts were very light this week, but 
this is not surprising when the time of 
year is considered. They totaled 73 cars, 
compared with 109 last week and 94 a 
year ago. Milling demand was good for 
the best grades, and what was not taken 
by the mills was gobbled up by the ele- 
vators, which were persistent buyers 
most of the week. No export business 
was done in this market. 

No. 1 red closed today at 13@14c over 
December, compared with 14@l5c over 
a week ago; No. 1 hard winter 11,@21,c 
over, against 14,@2c last week; No. 1 
northern 15@20c over, against 12@20c 
over a week ago. 


GRAIN TRADE NOTES 


Harvey L. Boyer was suspended from 
the exchange rl of the Board of 
Trade this week, and was denied all priv- 
ileges of trading for the period of six 
months, for violating one of the trade 
rules. 

Employees of four of the “Big Five” 
packing companies have been asked to re- 
duce their own wages for the good of the 
industry. If the men agree to the plan the 
amount of the wage reduction will be 
decided by ballot. 

A Board of Trade membership sold 
today at $6,900, net, to the buyer. 

Lake shipments from Chicago have 
been unusually light this week, totaling 
300,000 bus wheat to Buffalo. There 
were no lake shipments of other grains 
reported. 


COOK COUNTY FLOUR AWARDS 


The office of the superintendent of 
public service of Cook County, Illinois, 
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made the following awards for bids on 
flour on Nov. 9: to the New Century 
Co., Chicago, about 1,500 bbls patent 
flour at $5.54 bbl, jute, carload lots, de- 
livery to Oak Forest within three months 
after Dec. 1; to the same company, small 
lots of patent flour to be delivered to 
the county agent, at $6.15 bbl in 241,-lb 
cottons, and $6.25 in 1214-lb cottons; to 
John W. Eckhart & Co., Chicago, 600 
Ibs patent flour at $5.75 bbl, jute, to be 
delivered to the county hospital and jail, 
and 1,200 lbs first clear flour, to be deliv- 
ered to the county agent, at $4.75 bbl in 
241/,-Ilb cottons, and $5 in 1214-Ib cottons. 


NOTES 


Siegmund Steeg, flour, Chicago, left to- 
day for the East on a business trip. 

R. F. Bausman, from the New York 
office of the Washburn-Crosby Co., was 
in Chicago on Tuesday. 

The Flour Jobbers’ Exchange held its 
monthly meeting at the University Club, 
Chicago, Thursday evening. 

V. V. Corbin, of the Corbin Flour Co., 
Chicago, who has been in California, is 
expected to return within a few days. 

Stuart W. Rider, assistant sales man- 
ager Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, visited this office early this week. 

P. M. Marshall, sales manager Shane 
Bros. & Wilson Co., Saasepella, was in 
Chicago on Monday, calling on the trade. 

John Stephan, flour buyer for th 
Wholesale Grocers’ Corporation, Chicago, 
has returned to his office after a few 
days’ absence due to ill health. 

Harry S. Helm, vice president and 

neral manager Russell-Miller Milling 

0., Minneapolis, called at the office oi 
the. Millers’ National Federation this 
week. 

C. M. Brown, assistant manager Hoff- 
man Mills, Enterprise, Kansas, with C 
H. Frost, millers’ agent, who represents 
the Hoffman Mills in this territory. 
called at this office last Monday. 

James Ford Bell, vice president Wash 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, was in 
Chicago for a few days this week. Mor 
ris Strothman, of the company’s traffic 
department, has also been here, attending 
a meeting of traffic men. 





WISCONSIN 


Mitwavxeg, Wis., Nov. 12.—A fair 
amount of business passed this week be- 
tween regular customers’ and mills, but 
in comparison with trade in October, 
this month so far has been very dull. 
Individual orders were very small and 
placed for quick shipment, indicating 
that the trade is liberally stocked through 
the relatively heavy purchases made last 
month in anticipation of the railroad 
strike. 

The lack of export call for flour is 
becoming felt more and more keenly as 
stocks of the lower.grades of flour ac- 
cumulate through failure to move through 
the important channels of foreign trade. 

This week’s local output dropped to 18 
per cent from 60 per cent last week. 
Two of the largest mills were idle most 
of the week, the Armistice Day holi- 
day interrupted production of others. 
Shipments likewise suffered a decided 
drop, equivalent to 40 or 45 per cent be- 
low the same week last year. 

The call for patents was limited all 
week, while straights moved slowly. The 
bakery trade bought only small quanti- 
ties to keep filled up at a comfortable 
margin, and the grocery trade was rath- 
er inactive. In sympathy with the ad- 
vance of 7@8c bu in cash wheat this 
week, flour prices were advanced 25@30c 
bbl compared with a week ago, and 
closed very firm. Choice city brands of 
hard spring wheat patents were quoted 
at $7.25@8, and straight at $6.50@7.05, 
in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

Prices for clears are largely nominal, 
but rule about 10c bbl lower than last 
week, values having been kept down 
mainly in order to attract some atten- 
tion to offers, which are increasing. In- 
quiry seems to be at a standstill. First 
clear was quoted at $5.10@5.35, and 
second nominally at $4.50, in 98-lb cot- 
tons. 

Dullness in spring wheat flour was ex- 
ceeded only by the lack of activity in 
Kansas patent. Offers were free, and 
in many instances quotations were shad- 
ed to such an extent that they were re- 
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garded as nominal. Prices were nominal- 
ly about 25c bbl higher. Fancy Kansas 
patent was quoted at $6.50@7, and stand- 
ard at $5.95@6.50, in 98-lb cottons. 

In comparison with activity in wheat 
flour, the rye flour market is much less 
lacking in interest. Prices are firmer 
and 10@165c bbl higher, but the advance 
is not nearly commensurate with the 
advance amounting to 7@71,c bu in the 
cash rye market during the week. Out- 
put has maintained a fairly even pace, 
despite the decreased movement of the 
grain, which continues to confront mill- 
ers with production problems. This 
week local mills made 2,631 bbls rye 
flour, against 1,796 last week and 1,400 
last year. Pure white was quoted at 
$5.20@5.60, straight at $4.75@5.25, and 
dark at $4.35@4.95, in 98-lb cottons. 

Business in corn goods this week is re- 
ported to be about the smallest of any 
week this year. Prices were held at the 
previous level, despite a stronger trend 
in cash and option values, amounting 
to an advance of 1@1%%c bu this week. 
Corn flour was quoted at $1.50, corn 
meal at $1.45, and corn grits at $1.40, in 
100-lb cottons. 

MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 
This week .....-... 28,000 5,000 18 
Last week ......+. 28,000 16,784 60 
Last year .....+++6 24,000 7,270 30 
Two years ago..... 24,000 16,800 65 
Three years ago.... 18,000 = ..... oe 
Four years ago.... 16,000 6,500 41 
Five years ago..... 12,000 7,500 63 


The movement of flour at Milwaukee 
during the week ending today was as 
follows: receipts, 39,600 bbls; last year, 
21,700; shipments, 17,420 bbls; last year, 
31,250. Since Jan. 1 shipments aggre- 
gate 1,157,106 bbls, compared with 843,- 
162 in 1920; receipts, 1,459,300 bbls, 
against 659,702 last year. 


MILLFEED 


Due largely to the relatively low prices 
of flour, millfeed prices are nominally 
strong, and bran has been marked up 
50c ton. The call this week showed some 
improvement as the result of colder 
weather, snowfall in the Middle West 
and Northwest, and the usual influences 
which ordinarily cause some stimulation 
of demand at this season. 

Bran and middlings are 50c ton higher 
on spot, while deferred stuff is held at 
varying premiums, since it is regarded 
as almost certain that output will not 
show material inflation for the rest of 
the year, and enough business is coming 
to leave no accumulation. Bran and 
middlings stand at par figures, with the 
former having the edge in strength of 
position. Winter bran is up 50c ton, 
maintaining its relation to the spring 
product, which is held at a slight pre- 
mium. 

The millfeed movement at Milwaukee 
continues in excess of a year ago. Re- 
ceipts this week were 2,490 tons, com- 
pared with 870 in the same week in 1920; 
shipments were 5,251 tons, against 3,172 
last year. 

OUTGOING GRAIN 


Although the season of navigation is 
virtually at an end, Milwaukee shippers 
have consigned a number of important 
cargoes to eastern terminals during the 
week. These include: steamer Amazon, 
200,000 bus corn from Chicago & North 
Western Kinnickinnic elevator, to Buf- 
falo; Parks Foster, 62,500 bus corn 
from Kinnickinnic and Rialto elevators, 
to Montreal; Taurus, 245,585 bus corn 
from Chicago & North Western elevators, 
to Goderich, Ont; James Hoyt, 242,515 
bus corn from Kinnickinnic, Rialto and 
Milwaukee road elevator E, to Buffalo; 
W. E. Fitzgerald, 250,525 bus wheat from 
North Western and Milwaukee road ele- 
vators, to Buffalo. 


NOTES 


The Milwaukee Bag Co., 206 South 
Water Street, Milwaukee, has been grant- 
ed a permit to build a three-story fire- 
proof. factory addition, 38x45, costing 
about $10,000 without equipment. 

The Standard Bakers’ Machinery Co. 
of Milwaukee, capitalized at $20,000, to 
manufacture and deal in bakery equip- 
ment of all kinds, has been incorporated 
Log Koch, A. Davidson and W. C. 

ehe. 
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The Jefferson (Wis.) Flour Mills, 
owned and operated by William Frank, 
were entered by burglars last week and 
robbed of $30 in cash: Liberty bonds in 
the amount of nearly $1,000 were over- 
looked. 


The Honey Creek (Wis.) Flour Mills 
have been shut down temporarily by the 
owner, the Wilbur Lumber Co., due to 
the resignation of J. L. McDonald, but 
it expects to resume operations as soon 
as it is able to engage another manager. 


The Oswald Jaeger Baking Co., 914 
Central Avenue, one of the largest whole- 
sale bakery concerns of Milwaukee, has 
placed contracts for the construction of 
a two-story brick and concrete addition, 
50x150, to be used principally for flour 
storage and general warehousing pur- 
poses. 

Visitors registering on the trading 
floor of the Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce this week included: E. R. Laur, 
Pittsburgh; O. R. Prescott and W. E. 
Hass, Chicago; F. A. Appleton, Seattle; 
T. E. Hamilton, New York; R. R. Blod- 
gett, Fairwater, Wis; P. E. Buerger, 
Lomira, Wis; Anthony Miller, Fonda, 
Iowa; J. T. McVay, Seattle. 

The Wausau (Wis.) Pure Bred Seed 
Association expects to hold its annual 
pure seed show on Dec. 1-2. The asso- 
ciation is composed of grain growers 
throughout Marathon County and is co- 
operating with the Wisconsin Experi- 
ment Station and other agencies of the 
state and the state university at Madi- 
son having to do with the promotion of 
pure bred seed growing. The committee 
in charge of the Wausau show consists 
of Louis Becker, Michael Baumann and 
Edward Whitmore. 

Wisconsin will be represented at the 
grain and hay show to be held at Chica- 
go, Nov. 26 to Dec. 8, at the Interna- 
tional Live Stock Exposition, according 
to E. D. Holden, of the agronomy de- 
partment, University of Wisconsin. The 
exhibits will include corn, soya beans, 
field peas, clover seed, barley and oats. 
At the first show Wisconsin won the 
sweepstakes on its exhibit, and in 1920 
Wisconsin alfalfa and timothy took first 
premiums. Boys’ and girls’ corn clubs 
throughout the state will exhibit in the 
junior corn contest, a new feature of the 
exposition this year. 

L. E. Meyer. 


CARRIER’S LIABILITY 


When Deterioration of Goods in Transit 
Causes Buyer to Reject Them, What 
Is the Railroad’s Responsibility ? 


The following letter, raising an inter- 
esting point, has been received from a 
commission company: 

“The writer has observed your article 
in the issue of The Northwestern Miller 
of June 25, headed ‘Deficient Shipments 
and Default,’ and has noticed especially 
the citation of the case of Lawrence vs. 
El Paso Grain & Milling Co., 214 S.W. 
512, in which a tribunal held that the 
buyer was within his rights in repudiat- 
ing a contract for 1,000 bbls of flour de- 
livered f.o.b. El Paso, for the reason that 
52 bbls were damaged on arrival at the 
place of delivery. 

“The thought came to me that if the 
seller were to contract for delivery with- 
in 30 days the 1,000 bbls of flour deliv- 
ered El Paso, and 52 bbls of this were 
found to be damaged on delivery, and 
at that time the market had declined 
$2 per bbl and the damage was directly 
the fault of the carrier, would then the 
carrier be responsible to the seller for 
the market decline, as well as the value 
of the 52 bbls damaged? This would 
hardly be equitable, either to the seller 
or the transportation company. Your 
opinion on this will be greatly appre- 
ciated.” 

Although the article referred to was 
designed primarily to show that a short- 
age in quantity, without regard to qual- 
ity, justifies the buyer in nageey | the 
entire delivery, it appears that the hold- 
ing of the Texas court is in line with 
what the courts generally hold. 

“If the contract of sale is entire, and 
part of the goods sold do not fulfill its 
requirements, the buyer may reject all, 
if he acts within a reasonable time after 
discovery that the contract has not been 
complied with. But, on the other hand, 
he cannot accept part of the goods and 
reject the balance because of their non- 
compliance with the requirements of the 
contract. If the contract is severable, 
the buyer may accept such of the goods 
as comply with the contract and reject 
such as do not.” 35 Cyc. 222. 

A single contract for a specified quan- 
tity of flour is an “entire” contract. 

Application of the general rule that a 
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buyer may reject an entire shipment for 
shortage in quantity or defect in quality 
may, of course, be avoided by suitable 
provision in the contract of sale. This is 
illustrated by the very recent decision of 
the United States circuit court of ap- 
peals, third circuit, in the case of Pot- 
tash vs. Herman Reach & Co., 272 Fed. 
658. In this case a contract for impor- 
tation of burlap from Calcutta was in- 
volved. It contained these clauses: “No 
arrival, no sale. If goods lost, not to be 
replaced by us. If any claims be made 
on account of quality, unmerchantable 
condition, or any other reasons, notice 
must be | within 14 days of the 
landing of the goods, but in no event 
can goods be rejected after arrival.” 

Defendant buyers refused to accept 
delivery, and plaintiff seller sued to re- 
cover damages. The circuit court of ap- 
peals affirmed judgment in plaintiff's 
favor. 

The defendants unsuccessfully sought 
to justify rejection of delivery on three 
grounds. The first was that of unreason- 
able delay in the arrival of the goods, 
and was based on the proposition that 
where a seller undertakes to deliver 
goods at a distant place, he assumes the 
risks of carriage (unless otherwise pro- 
vided), and, the carrier being his agent, 
he is responsible for delay; the second 
was that the goods were damaged; the 
third, that there was a shortage in the 
consignment, bringing the case within the 
rule that “where the seller delivers to 
the buyer a quantity of goods less than 
the quantity he contracted to sell, the 
buyer may reject them.” 

“We question none of these princi- 
ples,” says the court on appeal, “but find 
them inapplicable to the second contract 
in suit, because it is evident from its 
terms that the parties . - contracted 
expressly to exclude their applica- 
tion. . .. 

“Against the buyer’s right to reject 
damaged goods when not conforming to 
an implied warranty of merchantable 
condition, the parties contracted that ‘if 
any claims be made on account of qual- 
ity, unmerchantable condition, or other 
reasons, notice must be given within 14 
days of the landing of the goods, but in 
no event can goods be rejected after ar- 
rival,’ clearly stipulating against the law 
of implied warranty, providing for ac- 
ceptance in any event, and arranging a 
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mattad of adjusting claims for damages 
fter acceptance. . 


“In theit defense that 7 se om 
bound to ue 
to the loss o six bales, the’ defendants 
were confronted with the stipulation that 
‘if lost, not ‘to be replaced’ by the 
plaintiff, which, read in connection with 
the rest of the contract, we regard to be 
a stipulation,’ not with reference to the 
loss of the whole consignment but with 
reference to loss of any five. of it, abro- 
gatin the customary rule in such case. 

e concur in the interpretation of 
the learned: trial judge that the contract 
between these parties showed in the main 
that ‘the plaintiff did not agree to de- 
liver, but to ship within the contract 
time. The defendants did not agree to 
assume the risks of a in transit, mon 
any responsibility until the goods arrive 
at "the place of delivery, but if the goods 
were shipped in accor ance with the con- 
tract, they (the defendants) did agree 
to accept, as and when delivered and 
such as were delivered.’ 

“Thus the parties split the risks of 
war and made a contract, which, though 
contrary to the law usually applicable 
to such transactions, was entirely valid.” 

Having shown how the seller can avoid 
having the goods thrown back on_ his 
hands by the buyer under the excuse that 
there is a shortage in quantity, or a de- 
fect in quality as to part of the goods, 
we come to our correspondent’s ques- 
tion, fitting cases where the seller has 
not so protected himself. 

It seems to be the law that if a ship- 
ment is damaged in transit and the buyer 
rejects delivery on that boas the 
measure of the carrier’s liability turns 
on the question whether it was advised 
in advance that the “Fs were being 
sold at a fixed price. the absence of 
such advice, the market value of the 
goods in uninjured condition at the des- 
tination governs. A standard legal au- 
thority says: 

“Where goods are shipped in pursu- 
ance of a sale thereof at a stipulated 
price which is less than the market price 
at destination, damages for loss or in- 
jury must be estimated on the basis of 
the price to be received under the con- 
tract of sale. But if the price contract- 
ed for is greater than the market value 
at destination, the estimate will have to 
be based on the market value, unless the 
carrier had been notified at the time of 
shipment of the fact that the goods had 
been sold for a higher figure.” 10 Cor- 
pus Juris, 399. 

At first blush, it may appear to be 
inequitable to hoid that where the car- 
rier has no notice that the ds have a 
certain contract value at their destina- 
tion it is entitled to the advo of 
the contract price, if that happens to be 
less than market value, but that it does 
not bear the disadvantage of a contract 
price higher than market value. How- 
ever, reflection shows the soundness of 
the law on this point. 

It is fundamental that one aggrieved 
by another’s breach of contract is not 
entitled to profit by the breach; he is 
not entitled to more than reimburse- 
ment against actual loss. So, if a ship- 
ment was to be sold by the owner at its 
destination for a certain sum, that ought 
to measure his loss on frustration of a 
sale through injury to the goods in 
transit. 

Another fundamental principle of the 
law of damages is that the loss must not 
only be actual, but must have been one 
within the contemplation of the parties 
at the time they made their contract. 
So, it is considered that, unless the car- 
rier is advised to the contrary, it is en- 
titled to assume that the goods will have 
no greater value at their destination than 
their market value. 

This is not a rule of law that specially 
favors railroad companies; it may 
applied to cases where a mill or whole- 
sale merchant sells mill products to an- 
other. If through a market drop the 
buyer can purchase substitute goods for 
less money than he has a to pay 
under a broken contract, * is not en- 
titled to substantial damages. If he 
has made an undisclosed contract to 
resell the goods at a profit, it would 
hardly be fair to hold the mill or other 
seller liable in damages based on loss of 

rotits under that contract for resale. 

ut if the seller knows that his customer 
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has made a resale in advance, breach of 
the sale contract may so plainly involve 
a breach of the buyer’s resale agreement 
as to make it proper to assess damages 
on that ground. 

The general reasoning on which rests 
the rule that special damages are not 
recoverable unless within the contempla- 
tion of the parties at the time of the 
making of the contract was aptly stated 
by the og | supreme court in a 
case involving the liability of express 
companies: 

“If one of the parties to a contract 
is to be made liable for extraordinary 
damages, it is.right that before the con- 
tract is made he should have notice of 
the exceptional circumstances that may 
warrant them, in order that he may de- 
cline, if he wish, to make a contract to 
which such enhanced liability may attach, 
or may make special stipulations for in- 
creased compensation. He has the right 
to do either, and is entitled to notice to 
that end. 

“If he, however, enter into the con- 
tract, or if, being a common carrier, he 


* receive an article for transportation [as 


a common carrier must], after having 
received from the other party notice of 
the special circumstances, he is conclu- 
sively presumed to have contracted with 
reference to the enlarged liability. It is 
also to be remarked that he is entitled 
to notice of the special circumstances, in 
order that he may use special diligence 
and employ extra precautions to guard 
against the increased risk.” 86 Miss. 
329. 


A. L. H. Srreer. 





United States—Grain Crops 

Final estimates by the Department of Ag- 
riculture of grain and flaxseed crops of the 
United States by years (in millions of bush- 
els): Buck- 
Wheat = Oats ooter Rye ates: wh’t 
1921. 741 3,152 1,079 64 15 
1920. 790 3,232 1,524 303 69 11 14 


1916. 636 2,567 1,252 182 49 #14 «12 
1915 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 64 414 «16 
1914. 891 2,673 1,141 195 43 16 17 
1913. 763 2,447 1,122 178 41 #18 14 
1912. 730 38,126 1,418 224 36 28 19 
1911. 621 2,531 922 160 33 19 18 
1910. 636 2,886 1,186 174 35 138 18 
1909. 683 2,552 1,007 173 
1908. 665 2,669 807 167 32 -26 16 
1907. 634 2,590 764 164 32 26 14 
1906. 735 2,927 965 180 33 26 = 16 
1906. 693 2,702 953 137 28 28 15 
1904. 552 2,467 895 140 «270 «©2315 
1903. 638 2,244 784 132 29 «627 ~=«(14 
1902. 670 2,524 988 135 «434 29 = 16 
1901. 748 1,523 7137 110 
1900. 622 2,105 809 569 624 20 = «10 
1899. 647 2,078 796 73 #24 =... «618 


1898. 675 1,924 731 oe 38 . 
1897. 630 1,903 699 67 37 =~ «.. 16 
1896. 428 2,284 707 70 24 14 
1896. 467 2,161 824 87 27 15 
1894. 460 1,213 662 61 27 13 
1893. 396 1,620 639 70 8 27 12 
1892. 516 1,628 661 80 86.28 12 





United States—Corn and Oats Crops 

Department of Agriculture estimates of the 

corn and oats crops of the United States, 

with acreage and yield per acre (area in 

thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 

om Corn——, -——_O 

Yield Yield 

Crop per Crop per 

Acres bus acre Acres bus acre 


1921*.. 108,901 3,152 29 44,829 1,079 24 


1920... 104,601 3,232 31 43,323 1,626 35 
1919... 100,072 2,869 29 41,835 1,232 29 
1918... 104,467 2,602 24 44,849 1,538 35 
1917... 116,780 3,066 26 43,663 1,593 87 
1916... 106,296 2,567 24 41,527 1,252 30 
1915... 106,197 2,995 28 40,996 1,549 38 


~~ 
so 
my 
~ 
. 


eee 108,486 2,673 26 
1918... 105,820 2,447 23 
1912... 107,083 3,126 29 


1908... 101.788 2,669 26 
1907.... 99,931 2,592 26 31,887 754 24 


1906.... 96,738 2,927 30 


1905.... 94,011 2,708 29 28,047 953 84 
1904.... 92,282 2,467 27 27,8438 895 382 
1903.... 88,092 2,244 25 27,638 784 38 
1902.... 94,044 2,624 27 28,663 988 34 


1901.... 91,350 1,623 17 
1900.... 83,321 2,106 26 
1899.... 82,109 2,078 265 
1898.... 77,722 1,924 26 
1897.... 80,095 1,903 24 
1896.... 81,027 2,284 28 
1896.... 82,076 2,151 26 
1894.... 62,6823 1,213 19 
1893.... 72,036 1,620 22 
1892.... 70,627 1,628 23 
1891.... 76,205 2,060 327 
eee 1 1,490 


1890.... 71,971 1, 21 4 26,431 624 20 
1889. rere bg tH 27 27,462 762 27 
1888.... 673 1,98 26 «626,998 702 26 


18872... 18898 1,456 20 26,921 660 265 
1886.. 76,694 1,666 22 
1876-854. 60,743 1,537 25 
1866-76. 32,716 970 26 9,746 273 28 

*Nov,. 1 estimate. ftAverage crop per year 
for the period, 
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Today closes another week of very un- 
satisfactory trade .in the local milling 
field, All classes of buyers are inactive, 
and as old bookings are rapidly becoming 
exhausted, mills are experiencing - dif- 
ficulty in obtaining sufficient new busi- 
ness to maintain operation at a profitable 
basis. 

A few mills report a fair demand for 
fancy clears the last several days, but 
this is not general. In fact, the situation 
relative to clears is becoming serious 
with many companies. The export trade, 
which formerly provided an outlet for 
the greater part of this grade of flour, 
has been at a standstill for the past 
month or six weeks, resulting in the ac- 
cumulation of fair-sized stocks at various 
points. 

Another serious difficulty is price cut- 
ting on the part of those concerns which 
desire to maintain operation, regardless 
of whether it is at a profit or a loss. 
Competition of this sort is extremely 
difficult to meet at the present time, when 
buyers for the most part seem to be gov- 
erned by price rather than quality. Lo- 
cal mills are not encountering an un- 
usual amount of canceled contracts, 
probably due to the fact that more than 
ordinary care is being used, and because 
of the further fact that the past year 
has driven many of the contract break- 
ers out of business. 

Flour prices in St. Louis are quoted as 
follows: spring first patent, $6.75@7.25 
per 140 Ibs, jute, St. Louis, standard 
patent $6.45@6.70, first clear $4.50@5; 
hard winter short patent $6.25@6.50, 
straight $5.25@5.50, first clear $4@4.50; 
soft winter short patent $6@6.25, straight 
$5.25@5.50, first clear $4@4.25. 


MILLFEED 


Very little change occurred in the 
millfeed market this week. Demand is 
very quiet, and offerings are in keeping 
with this situation. Quotations remain 
practically unchanged, and the price 
range between the various feeds shows 
little variance. Hard winter bran is 
quoted at $14.50@15 ton, soft winter 
bran at $15@16, and gray shorts at $22 
@23. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
gk ee ee 31,800 63 
EMS WOOK 2c. cccccccccsese 25,800 51 
BOOP GRO. cei arccveesneres 33,000 65 
DPwe VOarS OOO .cicccisives 44,900 89 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 





Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This week 36,100 47 
Last week - 47,800 62 
Year ago - 42,700 55 
TWO FORTS BHO. ccicecccscs 54,950 71 


PRICE FLUCTUATIONS VARIED 


The two chief grain products of Mis- 
souri farms decreased in market price 
during the month of October, while an- 
other product showed an increase, ac- 
cording to the monthly price report of 
Missouri farm products issued by the 
Missouri co-operative crop reporting 
service of the federal and state depart- 
ments of agriculture. Wheat and corn 
decreased, while oats showed a slight 
advance. 

The avera 
farmer for w 
$1.02 bu, compared to 


price received by the 
at during the month was 
$1. 06 in Septem- 





ber. The state average for corn in Oc- 
tober was 46c bu, against 54c in Septem- 
ber. Oats showed an advance of Ic bu 
for the month, the October price being 
33c, against 32c for September. These 
prices show a striking contrast with those 
received for the same products by Mis- 
souri farmers in October, 1920, when 
wheat sold for an average of $2.24 bu, 
corn $1.15, and oats 53c. 


NOTES 

Robert Carey, a well-known New Or- 
leans rice dealer, died recently at his 
home in that city. 

The Southern Illinois Master Bakers’ 
Association held a quarterly meeting at 
the Halliday Hotel, Cairo, IIl., this week. 

St. Louis mills quote corn goods, basis 
100-lb sacks, as follows: corn meal $1.30 
@1.40, cream meal $1.40@1.50, grits and 
hominy $1.70@1.80. 

P. M. Marshall, general sales manager 
of the Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., Min- 
neapolis, was in St. Louis, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, on business. 

Arthur J. Schulte, of the Schulte Grain 
Co., is an applicant for membership in 
the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange on 
transfer of certificate from James Ad- 
kins. 

Three masked bandits held up nine 
persons in the offices of the Wilson Cake 
Co., St. Louis, this week, and escaped 
with the day’s receipts, amounting to 
$900. 

Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
white patent $4.90@5.10, medium $4.60 
@4.80, straight $4.40@4.60, dark $4@4.10, 
rye meal $4.05@4.15. 

Exceptionally light wheat receipts pre- 
vailed in the local market this week. De- 
mand was equally light, both on the part 
of the milling and export trade and, con- 
sequently, no flurry to obtain supplies 
resulted. 

Reports from southern Illinois and 
southeastern Missouri are to the effect 
that the growing wheat crop is in ex- 
cellent condition. Corn yields, particu- 
larly. in southeastern Missouri, are said 
to be disappointing. 

Following an announcement this week 
that G. E. Humphrey, manager of opera- 
tions of the Mississippi section of the 
federal barge line, had tendered his res- 
ignation, Theodore Brent, manager of 
the line, issued an order ‘abolishing the 
office that Humphrey had held. 





Germany—Crops 
Grain crops of Germany, exclusive of 
Alsace-Lorraine in 1916-20, and of all other 
ceded territory in 1919-20, by calendar years, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Rye Barley Oats 


1931...... 97,864 260,144 82,347 324,880 
1920...... 82,859 195,732 82,660 335,526 
1919...... 79,703 240,120. 76,700 309,591 


315,301 103,720 322,475 
274,677 89,886 249,964 
350,486 126,080 477,316 
360,310 114,077 412,400 
410,477 144,125 622,674 
481,169 168,709 669,231 
456,599 159,924 686,987 
427,775 145,132 630,764 
413,802 133,330 544,287 
1909...... 137,999 446,763 160,551 628,712 


EARLIER FIVE-YEAR AVERAGES 





1904-08... 137,357 392,010 142,739 534,035 
1899-1903. 129,652 352,640 144,503 501,070 
1894-98... 123,450. 300,532 126,431 430,817 
1889-93... 103,653 250,253 105,332 321,231 
1884-88... 96,450 230,733 103,816 308,841 
1879-83... 85,383 220,775 98,125 282,884 


ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 

by vg Rye Barley Oats 
10,617 2,814 7,882 
10,688 2,962 8,015 


1919........ 3, 10,881 2,782 7,396 
1918........ 3,547 14,200 3,640 8,071 
1917... .ca00 3,573 13,650 3,738 8,625 
1916........ 4,153 15,500 4,125 11,500 
1915........ 4,950 15,843 4,002 11,404 
1914.4... 600% 4,933 15,564 3,909 10,183 
1913........ 4,878 15,849 4,087 10,967 
1912......0. 4,758 15,488 3,928 10,841 
1911.......- 4,878. 15,161 3,917 10,694 
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In the grinding department of the mill 
are seven double stands of seven by six- 
teen inch rolls, providing five breaks, and 
a sizings, six middlings, and two tail- 
ings reductions. Two Great Western 
bolters and four centrifugal reels are 
employed in bolting the several stocks, 
and six purifiers are provided for mid- 
dlings purification. Bran and shorts are 
finished through dusters. The system is 
thus considerably more extended than 
that of an ordinary one hundred and 
fifty barrel r ‘1. 

The weigh™of feeds is obtained from 
the packer records, the mill being run 
empty at the end of each cut-off, and 
the packer bins completely discharged. 
A special installation of three scales with 
steel hoppers is provided for weighing 
the three grades of flour, to avoid the 
necessity of packing them directly from 
the mill. The flour may then be thrown 
into any one of four steel flour bins, 
where it can be held and later blended 
off with other lots of flour. This makes 


. it possible to hold back any run of flour 


which is in any way out of the ordinary, 
blend it with other flour which compen- 
sates for its abnormalities, and thus in- 
sure a more uniform product at the 
packer. 

Flour storage bins discharge through 
Draver feeders into a conveyor, so that 
any desired proportion can be blended 
from each bin. The conveyor and at- 
tached elevator carry the flour into a 
blending reel which discharges into the 
packing bin. When desired, the flour 
can be spouted around this weighing and 
blending system directly into the blend- 
ing reel ahd thence to the packers, where 
the records of flour yields can be taken. 

Separate motors are provided for each 
unit of the ple it, so that each group, 
including, first, the power shovel, receiv- 
ing leg, and receiving separator; second, 
the cleaning and tempering system; third, 
the flour .mill proper, and fourth, the 
blending system and packers, can be op- 
erated separately without affecting any 
other unit. 

As is evident from this description, 
both the cleaning and milling systems 
are sufficiently extended and complete to 
insure practical results. In addition, the 
nine scales in different parts of the plant 
make possible the securing of necessary 
data to determine what is occurring at 
different stages of cleaning and milling. 
The recording of weights may be done 
at reasonable expense with respect to 
labor required, and a comparatively sim- 
ple record system employed. 
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A well-equipped laboratory is included 
in the plant, which has facilities for 
milling small samples, and conducting 
baking tests, as well as moisture, ash, 
crude protein, and other conventional 
analyses. This laboratory is not de- 
signed for research work, but rather as 
a control laboratory for checking up on 
the operation of the mill. In addition, 


the law provides that it shall make tests 
of grain for interested parties at cost, 
and to this end a schedule of charges 
will be prepared showing the cost of the 





Automatic Scale and Steel Stock Bin Over 
First Break Rolls 


various tests which can be made. These 
activities will require the services of at 
least one full-time chemist. 

In operating the plant two main ob- 
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Flour Sacks in the First Floor Warehouse 


jectives will be kept in view; first, to 
conduct adequate tests of the principal 
types and grades of wheat entering the 
Minnesota markets, to determine the ef- 
fect of various factors upon milling and 
baking quality, and second, to supply the 
state institutions, through the Board of 
Control, with satisfactory flour for bak- 
ing purposes. Since the capacity of the 
mill is small, it requires several days to 
grind a single carload of wheat, and it 
will accordingly be some time before the 
desired testing data can be fully ac- 
cumulated. 

It seems highly probable that such a 
well-equipped state-owned mill will ulti- 
mately be utilized in the instruction of 
millers, although no provision has as yet 
been made for an instructional staff. 
The mill will be used at times by the 
University of Minnesota in the training 
of milling chemists, however, and a 
course will be offered in the spring quar- 
ter of the present college year, begin- 
ning about the first of April, 1922. 





EFFECT OF MISTAKE 

Legal rights arising under a shipment 
of flour by mistake to one other than an 
intended person were involved in the 
case of Jones vs. Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad Co. (170 N.W. 170), 
decided by the Nebraska supreme court. 

Plaintiff sued at Lincoln to recover 
the value of a car of flour which he 
claimed the defendant railway company 
had wrongfully converted, but was non- 
suited. 

The flour was shipped from Minneapo- 
lis by the Washburn-Crosby Co. pur- 
suant to a contract to sell to one Fur- 
man, of York, Neb., but, through mis- 
take, it was shipped to the mill’s order 
at Lincoln, with instructions to “notify” 
plaintiff. Draft for the price Furman 
had agreed to pay was drawn on plain- 
tiff, with the bill of lading attached, and 
plaintiff paid the draft. 

In the meantime, however, the mistake 
was discovered by the mill, which in- 
structed the railway company not to de- 
liver to plaintiff, but to return the ship- 
ment to Omaha, which the railway com- 
pany did. In the meantime, the value of 
the flour had nearly doubled. 

Plaintiff claimed that these facts 
established his rights as lawful owner of 
the shipment, and sought to hold the 
company liable for refusal to deliver on 
his offer to surrender the bill of lading. 
But the supreme court rules against the 
claim, as did the trial court at Lincoln, 
saying: 

“It was the duty of the defendant 
railroad company to deliver the flour to 
the true owner, and it was delivered to 
the Minneapolis company. The question, 
then, is whether the Minneapolis com- 
pany or this plaintiff was the owner of 
the flour and entitled to delivery there- 
of. . . . ‘Where a person contracts with 
another believing him to be one with 
whom he intends to contract, while as a 
matter of fact it is another person, there 
is no agreement, as where a person ob- 
tains goods by fraudulently impersonat- 
ing a third person to whom the owner 
supposes he is selling, or by pretending 


‘ to be the agent of a third person to 


whom the owner supposes he is selling.’ 
35 Cyc. 60. 

“It appears that the Minneapolis com- 
pany supposed it had contracted this 
flour to this plaintiff, when, as a matter 
of fact, it had contracted to Furman, 
and did not ship the flour as an offer 
to sell to the plaintiff, and had no inten- 
tion of making a contract of sale with 
the plaintiff. The minds of the parties, 
therefore, never met so as to amount 
to a contract of sale. The plaintiff con- 
cedes that he had not ordered these 
goods, but testifies that he had instruct- 
ed his son to order flour, and when he 
was notified of the shipment of this 
flour he supposed in good faith that it 
was his in response to an order by his 
ee 

“The draft, with the bill of lading, 
however, was drawn upon the plaintiff, 
and the price named was paid by him, 
and the draft and bill of lading deliv- 
ered to him. The Minneapolis company 
could not retain the payment for the 
flour, and at the same time stop the de- 
livery of the flour to the plaintiff.” 

The court, however, finds from the evi- 
dence that the mill did place the amount 
of the payment to plaintiff's credit and 
that he refused to receive it, considering 
that he had become the owner of the 








flour. A. L. H. Srreer. 
VIRGINIA 
Norrotk, Va., Nov. 12.—The flour 


market this week has been devoid of fea- 
tures, with the trade, generally, expect- 
ing lower prices and unwilling to lay in 
supplies except for immediate needs. A 
decided discrepancy is seen in prices 
from the small mills, especially in the 
case of soft winter wheat flours. Vir- 
ginia and Maryland mills, and small 
ones in the West, are quoting prices this 
week on a cost basis, though the prod- 
ucts being offered, as a rule, are scarce- 
ly up to the grade of standard patents, 
consisting mainly of straights and clears. 
Quotations this week are $6@6.75 for 
winter patents, with northwestern springs 
held at $7.70@7.95. Kansas hard wheat 
patents are quoted at $6.75@7.25. 

No change is apparent in the mill- 
feed situation, the market remaining 
dull and featureless. Standard bran is 
offered at $21.50@22, standard middlings 
at $22.50@23, flour middlings at $27.50 
@28, and red dog at 443@44. 


FIXED RATE DIFFERENTIAL 


Norfolk representatives to the annual 
meeting of the National Industrial Traf- 
fic League in Chicago last week are pre- 
paring to enlist the aid of all shippers in 
this section in co-operating with the 
league in its proposal to request the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to effect 
a fixed differential in grain rates which. 
obtain to North Atlantic and Gulf ports, 
thereby giving the north Atlantic ports 
favorable rates from territory logically 
tributary to them. Hampton Roads in- 
terests are keenly concerned in_ this 
move, in view of the steps being taken to 
provide grain handling facilities here. 


Joseru A. Leste, 
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United States or Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department, 





Contents of this blication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 








Lonpon, Ena., Oct. 26, 1921 








There has been a rather more steady 
feeling in the trade during the past week, 
and bears have evidently come to the 
conclusion that wheat reached a 
point endangering their further activi- 
ties. Offers from shippers in America 
have been as much as 6s per qr above the 
price taken by the bear sellers here, but 
during the past few days the two prices 
have come nearer together. In two days, 
wheat has advanced 4s 6d per qr. 


FLOUR 


The import flour trade is still very 
slow, and holders are endeavoring to get 
out with as little loss as possible, but 
they are unable to reduce their stocks to 
any appreciable extent. Forward prices 
are inclined to be a shade dearer, but 
spot prices are still coming down, and 
it is difficult to give an exact value of 
the various grades, as the opinion of one 
holder varies from another in the anxiety 
to sell. Generally speaking, there is very 
little trade for forward shipment, as 
most buyers consider they have enough 
and will take no further risks. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Arrivals of flour were heavy last week, 
amounting to 90,000 sacks of 280 lbs, 
which is far too much for the London 
market. There were about 30,000 sacks 
of Kansas and the same quantity of 
Australian, and as both these lack the 
strength of the Canadian or American 
flours they are not much in request. It 
is not expected, however, that there is 
much more Kansas or Australian flours 
to come along, as they have been too 
dear, compared with Canadian flour, 
which is preferred. 


ENGLISH FLOUR 


English country flour manufactured 
from native wheat has been offered free- 
ly and at very low prices, and it is re- 
ported that as low as 36s per 280 Ibs 
has been taken for a straight run. En 
lish wheat of good quality has been sold 
as low as 40s per qr, but there is a 
feeling that this wheat will have to go 
higher, as the farmer is disgusted with 
the price, and it pays better to use it as 
feed than sell it to the millers at such a 
ruinous price. 


COLDER WEATHER 


The weather is more seasonable, al- 
though it is still mild for this time of 
the year. It is reported that the con- 
sumption of breadstuffs is a little better, 
but there has hardly been time for the 
reaction to be felt on the market. 


HOME MILLED FLOUR 


Home millers have reduced their price 
again by 2s, and bakers can purchase at 
56s per 280 lbs, delivered, which is equal 
to 54s 3d, net, ex-mill, and in view of 
these gradually reduced prices for flour 
ers in London are taking ad- 
vantage of the position and cutting 
prices. It is reported that in some dis- 
tricts the 4-lb loaf is being sold at 9d, 
but the general price is now 10d. 


AUSTRALIAN FLOUR 


Whereas Australian floir some weeks 
ago could not be purchased at 5ls 3d, 


c.i.f., for shipment, the spot price was 
many shillings above this. he Aus- 
tralian wheat committee is still holding 
for 51s 3d, c.i.f., but the spot price to- 
day is nearer 45s, so it is not antici- 
pated that there will be much more Aus- 
tralian coming to this market for a con- 
siderable time. 


FLOUR PRICES 


Canadian straights are offered at 42@ 
43s per 280 lbs, c.if., for November- 
December shipment from the seaboard, 
and on spot are worth 53@54s, ex- 
granary; Minnesota export patents, 55s, 
ex-granary. Minnesota and Kansas of- 
fers for forward shipment are out of 
line, and Kansas straights on spot are 
offered at 53s, ex-granary. Australian 
flour is offered at 48@49s, ex-store; 
home milled flour is 2s down on the week, 
to 54s 3d, ex-mill, for straight run. Min- 
neapolis second clears were offered this 
w at Sls, c.i.f. 


MILLFEED 


The home millers’ price for bran is 
unchanged at £8 per ton, ex-mill; mid- 
dlings are 10s lower than last week, and 
are offered at £11, ex-mill. These prices 
are high, compared with other feeding- 
stuffs, but the mills are working short 
time and, consequently, the output of 
feed is reduced. Plate middlings have 
declined to £7 10s per ton, spot, and 
£6 10s, c.i.f. 


A FAREWELL BANQUET 


Members of the grain trade enter- 
tained Lord Crawford and the past and 
present members of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Wheat ee at a banquet last 
week as an act of recognition and ap- 
preciation of their services during the 
five years the commission was in exist- 
ence. Delegates from markets through- 
out the country assembled in London for 
the purpose, and the chair at the ban- 
quet was occupied by the Right Honor- 
able Thomas Wiles, president of the 
National Federation of Corn Trade As- 
sociations. ; 

The banquet- marked the demise of the 
commission. Lord Crawford, in response 
to the toast of the chairman, said it was 
a source of profound satisfaction to’ his 
colleagues and himself to be paid such 
a _— compliment. When he looked 
back to the inception of their work, he 
said, he was convinced that the appoint- 
ment of the commission was a necessity 
in the interests of the state, but in the 
early days he never anticipated how far 
its ramifications would extend. It had 
to provide food for its European allies 
in addition to most of the neutrals in 
Europe. It was not his duty to ap- 

raise or assess its successes or failures, 

ut he believed he might say with con- 

fidence that its work had been accom- 
plished with a minimum of friction. .Al- 
though he might be an affectionate par- 
ent, yet he considered that an impartial 
observer of men and things would say 
that the commission had done pretty 
well during those five years. 

Lord Crawford said he had come to 
know members of the corn trade so well 
that when discussing arrangements with 
them he knew exactly on which point 
an individual member of a deputation 
would chip in. For instance, one would 
talk about exchanges, another about stor- 
age, and a third would speak about in- 
terest, but he could recognize by a move- 
ment or a gesture the réle of each mem- 
ber of the deputation, and knew before- 
hand what he was going to say. His 
meetings with the grain trade had been 
very interesting and stimulating, as they 
were a paradoxical study of a combina- 
tion of innocence and finesse, of enthusi- 
asm and dejection, of absolute skepti- 
cism and the most singular credulity. 


He had sometimes met with extravagant 
praise and a severe scolding from the 
same men in the same afternoon, but he 
ee each process very thoroughly. 

at he had particularly noticed was 
the great optimism on the part of the 
trade during the war, and hoped it 
would retain that optimism during the 
difficult times in front of it. British 
commerce and industry were in a very 
difficult, if not critical, stage. The posi- 
tion was not desperate, but it was caus- 
ing great anxiety, and its recovery would 

d upon the skill and initiative of 
private enterprise in order to work out 
its own salvation. The government must 
be very cautious in order that there 
should be no interference by the state, 
because, even if based upon the best pos- 
sible intentions, it was likely to retard 
or prejudice a recovery. The organiza- 
tion of commerce was so delicately poised 
and adjusted that any ill-considered ac- 
tion could easily cause incaleulable harm. 
However, he hoped from the bottom of 
his heart that the trade would be able 
to surmount the grave obstacles con- 
fronting it, and he would always watch 
the progress and rejoice in the prosperity 
of the grain trade. 





SCOTTISH MARKETS, OCT 24 


There is exceedingly keen interest in 
trade circles in Glasgow and in Scotland 
generally at the vigorous attitude adopt- 
ed by The Northwestern Miller regard- 
ing the grievances of shippers and im- 
porters of flour, At least one prominent 
member of the trade here has written di- 
rect, as invited by the editor, giving his 
experiences in detail. 

American ships, as already stated, are 
the main offenders to the trade with 


* Glasgow. As a result of the policy of 


the shipowners of accepting stuff for a 
specific date of shipment and holding it 
up at the seaboard, the value of the goods 
on arrival here has sometimes been as 
much as 10s out of line. 

The Glasgow Chamber of Commerce 
had a visit recently from a representa- 
tive of the British embassy at Washing- 
ton, and flour traders were among those 
who interviewed him regarding shipping 
troubles. He told his interviewers that 
he could do nothing as an official, but 
indicated that he might use his influence 
with Mr. Hoover and others. He said 
there was a huge pile of claims at Wash- 
ington, which the Shipping Board re- 
fused to pay. 

On the advice of this. official a member 
of the flour trade and also a leading bak- 
er had an interview with the American 
consul here on the subject. The position 
has become so aggravated that importers 
say it will soon be impossible to con- 
duct business at all. Among the inter- 
esting cases discussed here is one con- 
cerning a m4 in which an oil pipe leaked 
into the hold, causing the jettisoning of 
about 15 per cent of its wheat cargo 
into the water at New Orleans. e 
question involves not only the loss of 
the wheat but the shipowners’ claim for 
the freight on the portion of the cargo 
dumped overboard. 

On this side one of the.best firms of 
marine lawyers is acting for the shi 
owners in these matters, and it is mak- 
ing the position of claimants here more 
difficult. 


THE SLUMP IN FLOUR 


So great has been the fall in flour 
prices that a Glasgow importer has in 
stock today quantities of Manitoban 
flour which in cost vary by as much as 
14s per sack. Quotations for forward 
shipment, the goods in which would ar- 
rive here by the end of November, would 
enable Manitoban flour to be offered at 
44@48s per sack. Australian flour for 


‘refusing to se 


December-January shipment is quoted 
at 42s. 


THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING UNION 


Among recent visitors to Glasgow was 
Evelyn Wrench, founder of the English- 
Speaking Union, who addressed two 
meetings in the city in the interests of 
closer relationship between the United 
States and Great Britain. At the earlier 
meeting, held in the Liberal Club room, 
Andrew Law, of Crawford & Law, flour 
importers, presided. Mr. Wrench stated 
that until the Irish question was set- 
tled the task of promoting harmony be- 
tween the English-speaking peoples 
would always be difficult. On this side 
of the Atlantic, moreover, we hardly 
realized the feeling in America, particu- 
larly on the Pacific slope, senate the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance. 





IRISH MARKETS, OCT. 24 


The flour trade in Ireland this week 
has gone from bad to worse; it is not a 
case of what flour has cost, but what a 
buyer will pay. Some importers are try- 
ing to get rid of spot flour by reducing 
prices and taking almost anything that 
is offered. 


HOME MILLED FLOUR 


Home millers have again shaded their 
prices. Some are offering as low as 53s, 
ex-mill, but others still want about 63s, 
and refuse to take less. 


IMPORTED FLOUR 


For Minneapolis patents as low as 55s, 
ex-quay, Belfast and Dublin, ‘has been 
accepted. The importer probably paid 
60s, Belfast, for these, and they could 
not be replaced today under 57@58s, full 
landed terms. Manitoba flours of the 
best export patent quality have been re- 
duced to 57s, ex-quay, Belfast, although 
Dublin remains at about 60s. Importers, 
however, are losing money, as this flour 
cost considerably more than they are get- 
ting for it. For shipment 47s, net, c.i-f., 
either port, is the price indicated, but 
there is nothing doing. 

There are some second qualities which 
importers are anxious to sell, and bids of 
2@3s per sack below the above figures 
would be accepted to effect a sale ex- 
quay rather than store. Some consigned 
lots of Canadian flours are having a de- 
moralizing effect, coming onto a market 
already overloaded, and millers will 
probably lose on these consignments. 

Kansas millers are maintaining their 
— on the basis of 45@49s, net, c.i.f., 

elfast and Dublin, the latter being in- 
dicated for a good grade. Some very 
ordinary export patents are offering on 
spot at 48@49s, ex-quay, Belfast or Dub- 
lin. Soft winters are a drug on the 
market, some qualities, not quite of the 
best, having been sold as low as 45s, ex- 
quay, Belfast. -For finer grades 54s is 
asked on spot, and for shipment 48s, 
net, c.i.f. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal has been firmer, without any 
quotable change in price. Farmers are 
oats below £8 per ton, 
and this has affected the price of meal. 
Irish flake is 48s per 280 lbs, but its low 
price is limiting the demand for Ameri- 
can and Canadian, for which importers 
are still trying to obtain 44@4é6s, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin. They are los- 
ing money even on that basis, and do not 


“feel inclined to cut further, in face of 


the firm cables which are being received. 


Médium oatmeal is unchan in price. 
Home millers are willing to accept 38s, 
full delivered terms, in quantity, and 
while this price is being accepted for 
home grown there is not much chance of 
anything being done in foreign. 
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With the advent of colder weather the 
rice of mill offals is being maintained. 
here ‘has been a little better demand 
for home milled flour, which has in- 
creased the output, and made millers 
more anxious to do business. Broad 
white bran is still quoted at £10 per ton, 
full delivered terms; red bran, £8@9. 
There is no improvement in demand for 
feedingstuffs. Indian meal is down to 
£8 per ton, bags included, and sales are 
slow at that figure. The cooked flake 
variety is held at £11 per ton. 

Linseed cakes could be obtained, even 
in small quantities, at £15@16 per ton, 
but this low price does not seem to in- 
crease consumption. Cottonseed meal, 
after advancing smartly, has fallen, and 
good decorticated has dropped to £13 
per ton for shipment, net, c.if., Belfast 
or Dublin. Home made cake is held at 
£15@16, according to analysis and qual- 


ity. 
HOLLAND MARKETS, OCT. 24 


Flour has become practically unsalable 
at the moment, as stocks and arrivals far 
exceed the requirements for many 
months to come. A fair percentage of 
this flour was originally destined for 
export to central Europe, but the enor- 
mous decline in rates of exchange dur- 
ing the last week or two has caused 
every possibility to vanish of being able 
to dispose of it in that direction; conse- 
quently, it has swelled the imports for 
our own consumption, which are already 
in excess of requirements. 

The same circumstances which pre- 
clude the exportation of the imported 
article apply also to the home milled 
commodity. The home mills, equipped 
in capacity to supply the full require- 
ments of this country, finding it impos- 
sible to ship part of their output abroad, 
are casting the full weight of their com- 
petition into the scale with the importers 
of American flour. 

The market at present offers no in- 
ducement for any one to buy, as opera- 
tors are afraid that the price of today 
will prove a loss tomorrow, as has been 
the case continually for the last few 
weeks. There are always some weak 
brethren in the market who find it neces- 
sary to realize on their holdings, which 
renders it hopeless for others to try and 
uphold the market until these forced 
sales run out. 

To quote firm prices is impossible, but 
on the market today some buyers felt no 
compunction in bidding fi21 for hard 
wheat first patents which cannot have 
cost the importers less than fi24 at the 
very lowest. Fresh business, under these 
conditions, is out of the question, and 
no offerings from the United States were 
made. 

To top the situation, the municipal 
board, which I reported some time ago 
as having begun importing American 
flour again, with the view of bringing 
the price of the loaf to a lower point, 
finds itself out in the cold, as the prices 
paid and the knowledge that these stocks 
hang on the market do not-induce buying. 

At present, therefore, the flour market 
here offers no prospects to the American 
miller. A rise in the rates of exchange 
in central Europe would immediately im- 
prove the position all round, but con- 
fidence in this direction is small; in fact, 
the tendency at the moment is for still 
lower rates, on account of the political 
situation in Hungary. 





EGYPTIAN COTTONSEED CONTROL 


The government of Egypt, states the 
New York Times, is now considering a 
plan whereby it will assume control over 
all cottonseed used for planting pur- 
poses, to preserve the standard varieties 
in a state of purity and to facilitate 
the propagation of new varieties under 
the most favorable conditions. 

The history of the cotton industry in 
Egypt shows that a great number of 
varieties have been planted which, after 
a period of commercial popularity, have 
almost a from cultivation. 
Under the plan now being proposed, no 
private person or firm will & permitted 
to engage in the selection or production 
of new varieties or strains of cotton 
unless licensed to do so, and even then 


not more than 200 acres may be devoted 


to the experiment. 
The area to be so planted must first 
undergo a field test for at least two 
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years under the direction of the ministry 
of agriculture. If the experiment proves 
satisfactory, the seed obtained from the 
new variety or strain will be propagated 
and distributed by the government under 
the name registered by the original pro- 
ducer. The government will allow the 
producer a royalty on all seed used or 
sold for planting purposes, but will re- 
serve the right to limit the rate of, or 
to discontinue entirely, its propagation. 





London Flour Imports 
For the week ending Oct, 26, 1921, London 


flour imports were as follows, in 280-lb 
sacks: 

FROM NEW YORK, PER MENOMINEE 
400 T 4,500 Nelson 

500 Cricket 500 Oak 

FROM NEW ORLEANS, PER FEDERAL 
1,998 Triumph 500 Jury 
1,000 Excellence 1,600 Lola 


500 Full Strength 3,600 Union Jack 


1,000 Good Luck 396 Success 
2,500 Casota 3,000 Royal Sovereign 
1,492 Necessity 500 Silver Star 

500 Crystal 1,499 Diamond K 

500 Sceptre 600 Uno 
1,000 Soto 500 Common Sense 
1,000 Golden Super- 500 Doris 

lative 500 Concord 


500 Ambrosia 1,500 Prolific 

500 Eclair 5600 Kingmaker 

500 Nitro 1,000 Dynamite 

FROM MONTREAL, PER BOSWORTH 
1,000 Royal Household 4,000 Forest City 
3,000 Gold Star 1,000 Nelson 

500 Royal Seal 499 Breadalbane 
1,000 Oak 

FROM MONTREAL, PER DUNBRIDGE 
2,833 Warrior 1,000 Quebec 
5,999 Forest City 500 Daily Bread 
1,000 Medora 2,300 Glenwood 
1,000 Keetoba 

70 Marinets 


750 Signal 
1,000 Maitland 
500 Oakwood 
FROM BOSTON, PER MAHOPAC 
1,000 Quaker City 
FROM MONTREAL, PER LISGAR COUNTY 
2,000 Medora 9,000 Nelson 
1,000 Glenwood 
FROM MONTREAL, PER VINDELIA 
500 Royal 2,428 Imperial 
2,000 Glenwood 4,270 Canada Best 
1,000 Keetoba 1,000 Nelson 
FROM NEW YORK, PER SALLAND 
19,301 Nelson 2,970 Golden Thistle 
500 Cream of the 1,000 Moxall 
West 996 Canada Star 
1,000 Masterful 500 Medallion 
500 Faupel’s Best 





United Kingdom—Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of the United Kingdom, by 
calendar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Wheat Oats Barley 
56,898 220,579 68,435 
69,326 219,316 58,029 
95,902 257,433 62,361 
66,350 214,728 59,290 
61,659 176,049 64,568 
76,244 184,092 48,376 
64,356 180,241 _ 66,637 
58,441 180,647 67,778 
59,162 180,266 60,112 
66,289 177,170 69,649 
ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 
Wheat Oats Barley 
1980... cccsccccces 1,979 4,629 2,048 
BOLD. ccvcccvccccececs 2,371 5,117 1,871 
BOLUS. ccccccccccoces 2,793 5,603 1,838 
FORT cccccvccveccce 2,103 4,764 1,796 


ENGLAND AND WALES (000'S OMITTED) 


c—— Bus, -—Accres 
1920 1919 1920 


1919 
Wheat ...... 53,416 68,808 1,978 1,875 
Barley ...... 60,688 43,792 1,435 1,637 
DOws ccncccee 86,080 91,336 2,145 2,272 
COP cccssces 4,840 4,976 136 147 
SCOTLAND (000’S OMITTED) 
——_ Bus, -——Accre 
1920 1919 1921 1920 
Wheat ...... 2,080 3,064 65 54 
Barley ...... 7,784 6,112 171 204 
GOS wcccevee 41,256 42,440 1,011 1,032 
IRELAND (000’'S OMITTED) 
—Acres— 
1919 1920 1919 
2,452 60 70 
85,540 1,332 1,442 


8,125 207 187 





6 143 6 5 
74,141 102,539 684 589 


Potatoes .... 





Grain Weights per Bushel 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the average weight of wheat, oats and bar- 
ley per measured bushel, by calendar years, 
in pounds: 


Oats Wheat Barley 
BORE. sc cccccecse 28.3 56.6 44.4 
BEBO. cncceseeces 33.1 57.4 46.0 
BO8D sc ccccccccece 31.1 66.3 45.2 
Sr 33.2 68.8 46.9 
BORT oc cccccvccse 33.4 68.5 46.6 
BORG. ccccccseccs 31.2 67.1 45.2 
| 33.0 57.9 47.4 
2016. .ccccccccce 31.6 58.0 46.2 
| eee 32.1 68.7 46.5 
1918. wcrccccoces 33.0 68.3 46.8 
WORD. cccccccccee 31.1 67.8 46.0 
BORO. wccvccseses 32.7 58.5 46.9 

32.7 67.9 eee 

29.8 58.3 es 

29.4 68.2 

32.0 58.3 

31.5 55.5 

29.7 57.4 

$1.0 57.3 

30.7 57.6 
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New York, N. Y., Nov. 12.—Extreme- 
ly interesting changes in credit condi- 
tions have resulted from the sharp re- 
duction in rediscount rates by the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks and by the Bank of 
England. These reductions have de- 
pressed interest rates to virtually the 
lowest basis touched since the beginning 
of the World War, and they emphasize 
the distinctly easier money market con- 
ditions which now prevail in this coun- 
try. It cannot be said, however, that 
normal money market conditions have 
been restored, as the worldwide demand 
for capital is far in excess of supply, 
and there are not nearly enough avail- 
able funds in this country to meet the 
combined home and foreign borrowing 
inquiry. 

PUBLIC BUYING 

Stock exchange sgles of bonds during 
October showed average dealings of $13,- 
447,040 a day, which meant that the total 
absorption was the largest shown in any 
month since last December. This buying 
has been of the best kind, representing 
all classes of investors and evidencing the 
definite judgment of the public that the 
time has come to invest permanently 
funds which had been held in abeyance 
for many months. 

All this shows that the people believe 
that there are better times ahead, and 
that the United States will make an ex- 
cellent showing in various directions 
after the present readjustment has been 
further advanced or completed. It is 
natural that a revival of bond buying 
should be considered as a development 
of high importance, for the average man 
or woman is never inclined to invest sav- 
ings in long term securities unless they 
are pretty well convinced that the situa- 
tion is safe and will show further im- 
provement. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


Returns recently compiled by the 
comptroller of the currency show that 96 
per cent of the mutual savings banks at 
the close of last June had deposits ag- 
gregating $5,575,181,000, or an average 
per capita deposit of $579.50. On the 
same date last year the average deposit 
reported by these mutual savings banks 
stood at $549.72. 

This increase is highly gratifying, and 
provides indisputable evidence that the 
thrift movement is becoming every day 
more of a factor in the nation’s economic 
life. Shrewd observers are impressed by 
this showing, especially because of the 
losses which were thought to have taken 
place from the heavily reduced employ- 
ment and the financial and trade de- 
pression reflected in various lines. 

As Vice President Coolidge has just 
said, “there is no substitute for hard 
work, and no prosperity for the indi- 
vidual without saving.” The saving habit 
and the thrift movement gained fresh 
impetus at the time of the war, because 
of the extraordinary efforts which were 
then made to husband the nation’s re- 
sources and to bring about co-operation 
between individuals and institutions in 
getting together the funds required to 
carry on the conflict. 

There is much encouragement from the 
material gain shown in savings deposits 
as indicated by the returns of other in- 
stitutions besides the mutual savings 
banks. If this movement becomes more 
pronounced, it will be of enormous help 
in the reconstruction campaign, for the 
one thing certain is that the nation must 
depend upon the savings of the great 
middle classes if the funds are to be 
provided for building up business and 
strengthening the credit structure. 


GENERAL TRADE 


Continuance of moderate weather con- 
ditions has had an important bearing 
upon the welfare of various merchandise 


interests directly related with the cloth- 
ing, shoe and allied trades. Special sales 
of overcoats and clothing have been 
staged by various important stores in the 
effort to get rid of stocks which were not 
being sold in normal volume, owing to 
the fact that the people were not in need 
of winter clothing. 

Weather conditions have an immense 
influence, as the average man or woman 
will not purchase what he or she does 
not actually require for immediate use. 
The result has been that heavy weight 
merchandise has to some extent been a 
drug on the market, with aggregate sales 
maton | below those which were expected 
to develop in a season which the weather 
prophets contended would be unusually 
cold and severe. 

There still remains, of course, time in 
which these goods may be disposed of to 
excellent advantage, but the average mer- 
chant does not care to pay the carrying 
charges of heavy stocks in a season of 
backward trading. This situation shows 
how difficult it is even for the shrewdest 
merchants to judge market conditions ac- 
curately and to provide for their future 
trade. But wholesalers and retailers 
have learned the folly of fighting the 
market and of forcing their goods upon 
an unwilling public. The greatest in- 
ducement for moving merchandise is rep- 
resented by price reductions of the com- 
pelling sort. 

DISARMAMENT 


It is to be hoped that the disarmament 
conference will lead to highly encourag- 
ing reforms. All eyes are turned upon 
the great Washington gathering, and the 
greatest relief will be felt if something 
more than tentative reforms is decided 
upon. This gathering and the influences 
which issue from it will be of immense 
importance to the people if definite steps 
are taken to limit armament expenditures 
and so make it easier for the average 
citizen to get along. 

Almost any one of the noted partici- 
pants in this great conference can be- 
come the central figure in a demonstra- 
tion for constructive expansion. Nobody 
can gauge the power of a highly con- 
structive idea. It would seem to be 
impossible for an assemblage of the 
world’s strong leaders to avoid getting 
together in some highly encouraging 
movement to reduce destructive expendi- 
tures and start the world back to a 
period of greater efficiency and genu- 
inely worth-while effort. 





Corn by States 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the 1921 corn crop, by principal states, based 
on the conditions Nov. 1, compared with the 
final estimate for 1920 and the five-year 
average, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





1921 1920 Av’ge 
Pennsylvania ... 72,960 67,050 61,569 
WEEE cv cccccce 40,151 50,100 63,524 
North Carolina... 56,122 64,032 56,846 
GeerBle ..ccccoce 87,975 76,500 67,538 
GEO wccccccccces 150,060 162,099 141,608 
TMGIAGRS 2. ccccccs 163,620 184,072 178,777 
Illinois ......... 304,550 294,168 346,330 
Michigan ....... 63,999 65,000 50,460 
Wisconsin ...... 91,080 86,044 59,864 
Minnesota ...... 131,733 118,125 94,100 
TOS. cocccscccecs 428,274 473,800 368,965 
Missouri ........ 184,590 198,880 170,354 
South Dakota ... 116,032 105,600 93,745 
Nebraska ....... 209,552 255,528 192,430 
Kansas ......... 113,390 137,535 93,284 
Kentucky ....... 85,325 100,650 97,735 
Tennessee ....... 92,512 93,100 84,834 
Alabama ........ 73,578 67,149 63,615 
Mississippi ...... 85,968 63,680 63,733 
Louisiana ,...... 43,856 36,595 36,698 
BUMS cccvccccses 192,478 174,200 126,390 
Oklahoma ... y 89,320 58,285 
Arkansas ....... , 65,224 49,967 
New York ...... 38,460 32,695 27,800 
New Jersey ..... 11,743 11,410 11,395 
Maryland ....... 25,939 25,795 26,612 
West Virginia .. 21,683 22,100 24,090 
South Carolina .. 43,621 42,370 37,137 
Florida .......+- 11,833 10,530 12,745 
North Dakota .. 20,752 17,064 11,196 
Colorado .....+.+.+ 14,612 17,450 10,069 





United States 3,151,690 3,232,367 2,797,625 
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ASSOCIATION MEETING 


The meeting of the Canadian National 
Millers’ Association to be held in Toronto 
on Thursday, Nov. 17, promises to de- 
velop unusually important discussions re- 
lating to the present position of the mill- 
ing industry. Many of the leading mem- 
bers of the trade are to be in attend- 
ance. Montreal and other milling centers 
will be represented by the heads of bi 
milling corporations who are coming wit 
full pur to get at the fundamentals 
of the situation and to do what lies in 
their power to insure the future success 
of the industry at home and abroad. 

Naturally, a deal of attention will 
be given to the subject of exporting 
trade. This is a matter of vital concern 
to Canadian mills, since a third or more 
of their total production of flour is sold 
abroad. If possible, means will be found 
whereby this proportion can be in- 
creased, If any removable impediments 
to further expansion are found, means 
will be devised for dealing with these. 
The domestic situation will be given a 
thorough examination with similar intent 
to effect all feasible improvements in 
practice and selling terms. 

Every flour miller in Canada is invited 
to attend this meeting. Whether tangible 
results are achieved or not, it will be 
well worth the time and money to every 
member of the trade. 

The department of trade and com- 
merce, Ottawa, is to be represented at 
this meeting by H. R. Poussette, director 
commercial intelligence service, who is 
one of the ablest officers in that depart- 
ment and well qualified to speak on sub- 
jects relating to foreign trade. Mr. 
Poussette is not yet well known to Ca- 
nadian millers, but they will find when 
they meet him that he has the interest 
of their industry at heart and is anxious 
to serve in every possible way. 





THE FLOUR SITUATION 


The week was a short one with Cana- 
dian trade, as Monday (Thanksgiving 
Day) was a holiday. The market came 
through the week end in fair shape, and 
has shown more firmness since than in 
several weeks. Domestic buyers are tak- 
ing normal quantities of spring wheat 
flour, and millers are not complaining 
over the state of their home trade, Prices 
on all large contracts are close, but show 
some profit. Prices for spring wheat 
grades hold at the lower level established 


10 days ago, namely: top patents, $7.40; ° 


seconds, $7.20; first bakers, $6.90 bbl,— 
jute, mixed cars, delivered, 30-day terms. 

Ontario winter wheat flour is moving 
slowly. Demand is light and mills are 
not pressing hard for business. Deliv- 
eries of wheat do not warrant too keen 
competition. Farmers are not offering 
wheat at present. As compared with a 
week ago, 90 per cent winter patents are 
about 5c higher at $4.85 bbl in second- 
hand jute bags, basis Montreal freights, 
or $4.75 in buyers’ bags. 

Exporting mills and brokers report 
better inquiry for flour, but are doing 
no great volume of business. Over-sea 
buyers have not yet recovered from the 
shock of recent declines. Sales are 
mostly in small lots to the United King- 
dom and other parts of the British Em- 
= Foreign countries are taking very 
ittle Canadian flour at present. Evi- 
dently they are unable to make financial 
arrangements for payment. One large 


block of European business was offered 


here this week on credit terms, but found 
no takers. Manitoba export patents 
were sold late in the week at 41s, and 
quotations have ranged 41s 6d@42s 6d 
per 280 lbs, jute, c.i.f., Glasgow, Liver- 
pool or London, November shipment from 
seaboard. Ontario soft winter 90 per 
cent patent flour for export is being of- 
fered to buyers abroad on same terms 
as Manitobas at 39s@39s 6d. These fig- 
ures are 6d under those of a week ago. 


MILLFEED 


Colder weather is increasing demand 
for millfeed, and mills are obliged to 
curtail bookings to some extent in order 
that stocks available may be sufficient to 
supply all their customers. Very little 
car lot feed is to be had, as mixed car 
buyers taking flour with the feed get 
the preference. It*is anticipated that 
the winter will see a very tight situation 
with respect to supplies, as mills are 
hardly making their usual quantities, and 
over-sea trade in flour is spasmodic. 
American buyers are offering the equiva- 
lent of Canadian prices for Canadian 
bran, and mills close to the border find 
it advisable to sell in that market occa- 
sionally. Bran is quoted at $21 ton and 
shorts at $23, jute, mixed cars, cash, to 
Ontario trade. 

WHEAT 


Siace the break in prices there has 
been a falling off in deliveries of Ontario 
wheat, and farmers are unwilling to sell 
their small holdings at present prices. 
Ontario farmers do not ow much 
wheat, and it is no trouble for them to 
store what they have. Moreover, they do 
not believe they can lose by holding, as 
present price does seem too low. At any 
rate, there is not much wheat coming in 
at mill points. No. 2 red or white in 
wagonloads at mill doors, 90@95c bu; car 
lots, track, country, points, 10@1l5c over 
street prices. Supplies of Manitoba 
wheat at Bay and lower lake ports are 
abundant, and Ontario mills have no 
difficulty in securing all they need for 
current grinding. No. 1 northern is 
quoted at $1184, f.o.b. Bay ports; 
other grades at Winnipeg spreads. 


OATMEAL 


Mills report nothing doing for export, 
and only a small volume of business in 
domestic markets. A nominal quotation 
for shipment to Glasgow would be 47s 6d 
per 280 lbs for rolled oats and 48s 6d 
for oatmeal. Mills are asking $3@3.20 
per bag of 90 lbs for rolled oats, and 
$3.30@3.50 per bag of 98 lbs for oatmeal, 
delivered in jobbing quantities to the 
Ontario trade. 


COARSE GRAINS 
Dealers find an improving demand for 
feed grains. Wintry weather has stimu- 
lated business. Most of the feed being 
sold consists of western Canadian oats 
and American corn. Both are cheap, and 
easily the best value in the market. On- 
tario coarse grains are practically off 
the market. A nominal quotation for 
oats would be 40c bu, barley 60c, rye 80c, 
car lots, country points. Manitoba oats 
are virtually monopolizing the Ontario 
market at present, with No. 2 Canadian 
western quoted at 4914c bu, Goderich, 
and other grades at usual spreads. Unit- 
ed States No. 2 yellow corn is coming in 
freely at 584,c bu, track, Bay ports. 


OCTOBER EXPORTS 


Canadian millers will be surprised to 
learn they achieved the handsome total 
of 659,167 bbls flour in shipments for ex- 
port during October. The figure for 
September was 360,959 and for October, 
1920, 570,479. Of the quantity shown for 
October, 1921, the United States took 
41,992 bbls, the United Kingdom 434,- 
104, and other countries 183,071. These 


represent considerable increases in all 
three cases. As a matter of fact the 
United States took nearly 10 times as 
much flour in October as in September, 
and the United Kingdom almost twice as 
much, 

Total exports of wheat from Canada 
in October were 21,130,579 bus, against 
7,145,339 in September. Of this quan- 
tity the United States took 1,650,045 bus, 
the United Kingdom 14,987,813 and other 
countries 4,492,721. 


- CANADIAN FLOUR IN CUBA 


An agent of the Canadian department 
of trade and commerce, writing from 
Havana, states that business in Canadian 
flour with Cuba is possible if millers 
will take the trouble to familiarize them- 
selves with the conditions under which 
trading is carried on. He points out that 
the advantage Canada holds in the mat- 
ter of exchange is more than sufficient 
to offset the tariff preference in favor 
of the United States, and that the su- 
perior quality of Canadian flour will 
make it easy for mills to get business if 
they go after it intelligently. The mar- 
ket represents a yearly consumption of 
500,000 bbls, practically all of which are 
at present obtained from the United 
States. Some Canadian flour is being 
bought now from mills that have had the 
enterprise to study the market, but the 
quantity is small in comparison with the 
possibilities. 

BAWLF COMPANY'S OFFICE CLOSED 


The N. Bawlf Grain Co., Ltd., Royal 
Bank Building, Toronto, announces the 
closing of its office here on Nov. 10. The 
eastern interests of this company are 
being centered in its Montreal office, 
which is located in the Board of Trade 
Building and is under the management 
of S. S. Pocock. Montreal will take 
care of all requirements of Ontario buy- 
ers in the matter of western milling and 
coarse grains. D. C. Stewart, who has 
been managing in Toronto, will return to 
Winnipeg and resume his connection 
with the head office of the Bawlf com- 
pany in that city. 


NOTES 


Albert B. Smith, flour broker, Spring- 
_ field, Mass., visited Toronto on Tuesday. 

The premium on United States dol- 
lars in Canada is now 9% per cent, 
while the pound sterling is quoted at 
$4.31. 

Ocean space for flour from Canadian 
ports is unchanged at 24c per 100 lbs, 
and for rolled oats 40c. ‘These corre- 
spond with United States rates, plus the 
exchange. 

The Toronto Milling Co., Ltd., Streets- 
ville, Ont., is operating its plant again 
in a limited way, and its products are 
being offered in domestic markets. This 
mill was shut down throughout the sum- 
mer for lack of grain, and is only now 
getting back into active operation. 

J. W. Brandon, president, and H. E. 
‘Trent, secretary, Bread and Cake Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Canada, are in 
the woods of northern Ontario shooting 
deer. Both were ready for a vacation 
following their strenuous labors .in con- 
nection with the recent convention in 
Toronto. 

Farmers throughout Ontario have 
achieved an almost record amount of 
fall plowing this year. The weather fa- 
veel them, and every available man was 
utilized in this work. As a result, it is 
expected that there will be a substantial 
increase in the acreage sown to spring 
grains next year. 

The winter wheat crop of Ontario now 
in the ground is said to be one of the 
best in point of area and cultivation 


ever sown in this province. The weather 
during weeks when seeding should be 
done was ideal for this purpose. In 
fact all branches of field work in On- 
tario have been exceptionally well fa- 
vored by the weather this fall. 


MONTREAL 


Monrreat, Que., Nov. 12.—Although 
there has been a slight improvement in 
the grain situation here this week, quo- 
tations for all flours remain unchanged. 
There is practically no change in the 
local market, prices being steady, with a 
fair business in car lots of first patents 
at $7.40, second patents at $6.90, and 
strong bakers at $6.70, jute, delivered, 
less 10¢ bbl for cash. 

In winter wheat flour there was a 
small business, although a steady feeling 
prevailed throughout. Buyers are said 
to have ample supplies on hand to meet 
all their needs for some time. Car lots 
of choice grades are quoted at $5.40@ 
5.60 bbl in secondhand jute, delivered, 
while smaller lots are selling at $5.90@ 
6.10, delivered. Selected winter wheat 
patents bring $6.25 bbl, ex-store, in new 
cotton bags. A better business is being 
done in white corn flour at $4.80@4.90 
bbl, jute, delivered. 

Millfeeds remain firm, with car lots of 
bran quoted at $21.25 ton, shorts at 
$23.25 and middlings at $28@30, in bags, 
delivered, less 25c ton for spot cash. 
Broken lots of pure barley meal sold at 
$40, with mixed grain moullie at $38, in 
bags, delivered. 

Prices for rolled oats were unchanged, 
with car lots selling at $2.85@2.90, stand- 
ard grades, in 90-lb bags, delivered. 





NOTES 


On Thursday, 40 shares of St. Law- 
rence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., stock sold 
on the local exchange at 65. 


Final figures place the loss sustained 
by the St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., in the recent fire in the cooperage 
department, at about $4,500. It is 
thought that the blaze originated in a 
chimney. 

Common stock of the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., soared again this week on 
re demand, with very little stock of- 
ering. Ten days ago it came into the 
limelight with a sale at 165. In a few 
days it touched 188, where it remained 
until Tuesday, when it hit 195, but the 
next day it broke five points on fair 
buying orders. 

In the will of Sir John Kennedy, con- 
sulting engineer of the port of Montreal, 
who died recently, $200 was bequeathed 
to the Olivet Baptist Church, of which 
he had been an official for many years, 
and a similar amount to the Montreal 
Association for the Blind, an organiza- 
tion in which Sir John was keenly in- 
terested even before he lost his sight 


17 years ago. 
L, F. Kipp. 





WESTERN CANADA 


Wiwnnirec, Man., Nov. 12.—There is 
practically no change in the flour mar- 
ket from last week. Export trade re- 
mains stationary, but with winter set- 
ting in and lower temperatures some im- 
provement in domestic demand could be 
hoped for; however, business in flour is 
very slow. Western millers are not 
looking for much change in conditions 
within the next few weeks. Prices stand 
at the same level as last week. 

Today’s quotation for -top patent 
spring wheat flour is $7 bbl in jute bags, 
second patents $6.40, first clears $5.80, 
delivered at any point between Fort 
William and the western boundary of 
Manitoba. Saskatchewan points take 10c 
under these prices, and from eastern 
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Alberta to the Pacific Coast values rise 
progressively to $7.30 at Vancouver and 
like points. Vancouver Island takes 
$7.35 for top patents, and Prince Rupert 
$7.50. 


MILLFEED 

There is no change in prices of bran 

and shorts, and demand is falling off. 

The highest price for bran is $14 ton 

in bags, and shorts $16, in cars or mixed 
cars, delivered, f.o.b., Manitoba points. 


WHEAT 


The upward turn of the wheat market 
is due mainly to the fact that consider- 
able winter storage tonnage has been 
booked by exporters for shipment to 
Buffalo this month. Another important 
factor is that about 90 per cent of the 
daily shipments are being held by the 
farmers, due partially to the fact that 
Canadian banks have advised western 
farmers not to sell more at present prices 
than is absolutely necessary. 

Receipts are moderately heavy. West- 
ern Canada reports light rainfall and 
snow with northerly winds, and the pros- 
pects for an increased movement of 
grain from farm to railroad are im- 
proved. 

Inspections for the week ending Nov. 
10 were 7,597 cars, against 8,422 last 
week, 

Following are the prices of No. 1 
northern for each day of the week to 
Nov. 12: 


~——Futures—, 

Cash Nov. Dec, 

Nov. 7? wccccess Buccsce Gesaeee eenee 
Mev, 8 ccoesece 1.09% 1.08% 1.04% 
Nov. 9 .ccccces 1.10% 1.09 1.04% 
Mov, 10 ccccccee 1.09% 1.07% 1.02% 
Nov. UL wcceccee 1.10% 1.08% 1.03% 
Mev. 18 .ccccces 1.13% 1.10% 1.05% 

*Holiday. 
OATMEAL 


Business is still very light for rolled 
oats and oatmeal, with no change in 
quotations. The standard price for 
rolled oats is $2.40@2.65 per 80-lb bag, 
and oatmeal $2.90@3.15 per 98-lb bag, 
delivered, Winnipeg territory. 


COARSE GRAINS 


In the coarse grain market the under- 
tone is steady, but trade is narrow for 
both cash and futures, and without fea- 
ture. What demand there is, is for the 
lower grades. Business in top grades is 
very quiet. Since a week ago oats have 
advanced 2%,c, barley 114¢ and rye 414,¢. 
Quotations: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
4354c bu; No. 3 Canadian western bar- 
ley, 5914c; Nos. 1 and 2 Canadian west- 
ern rye, 8l1c,—in store, Fort William. 


RYE PRODUCTS 
There is little activity in the market 
for rye products. With the exception 
of the medium grade, which dropped 40c, 
prices remain unaltered. Quotations: 
best patent flour, $6 bbl, in 98-lb bags; 
medium grade, $4.80; dark, $4; rye meal, 
$4,—delivered, Winnipeg territory. 


PLEA FOR REDUCED RATES 


Western Canadian farmers are mak- 
ing out a powerful case for reduction 
in freight rates on grain from interior 
points to Fort William by showing that, 
whereas, when wheat was $2.50 or more 
per bu the present rate was not particu- 
larly burdensome, it has become so, now 
that wheat is down to less than $1 bu at 
country points. A rate of 40%4¢ per 
100 lbs on a commodity such as wheat 
at its present prices is practically pro- 
hibitive. 

GRAIN TRADE INVESTIGATION 


Another step in the progress of legal 
action in matter of dominion government 
a into conditions in the western 
Canadian grain trade was achieved this 
week when the supreme court of Mani- 
toba dissolved the injunction which has 
been restraining the Royal Commission 
from proceeding with its inquiries. Im- 
mediately after dissolution of injunction 
the members of the board within reach 
consulted as to further sittings. There 
were rumors that the board would con- 
tinue at once, but no definite announce- 
ment to this effect has been made. 


NOTES 


Mr. Craig, formerly of the staff of the 
Vancouver Milling & Grain Co., Ltd., is 
now in business for himself in Van- 
couver, as a flour broker. 


N. J. Breen, general manager Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co., Ltd. Winnipeg, 
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will leave here next Monday for Toronto 
to attend the convention of Canadian 
millers to be held there on Nov. 17. 


B. W. Bolton, secretary-treasurer Tur- 
tle Mountain Milling Co., Boissevain, 
Man., is suffering from an illness that 
has confined him in his home for some 
months, and at present there seems little 
hope of his recovery. 


Vancouver reports that the United 
Grain Growers, Ltd., intends building a 
big terminal elevator at that point for 
the purpose of diverting grain to the 
Pacific route for shipment to Europe. 
It is doubtful if this story has any pros- 
pect of immediate fulfillment. 


Canadian trade commissioners in China 
say there is a growing demand for Ca- 
nadian flour in that country, due to local 
crop failures and other conditions. It is 
not stated that this demand is likely to 
be permanent, but Canadian millers are 
urged to take advantage of it while 
the opportunity lasts. 

Vancouver dealers report the keenest 
possible competition for the bakery flour 
trade of that city. Close prices are be- 
ing made for any large orders there are 
to be had, but, at the moment, buyin 
is slack. The fall in prices has Pr | 
a good deal of business for the time be- 
ing, as buyers fear further declines. 

Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., grain 
merchants, Winnipeg, have bought a site 
in Port Arthur upon which a private ter- 
minal elevator will be built. The pro- 
posed location has water frontage, and 
will afford every facility for handling 
grain by rail and water. A former ele- 
vator of this company in Port Arthur 
was burned some years ago. 

Information comes to the effect that a 
permanent appeal board, which will hear 
and pass judgment on all complaints 
pertaining to grain business, will be lo- 
cated at Fort William shortly. The new 
board will not be under the jurisdiction 
of the Board of Grain Commissioners, 
and will be responsible to Parliament 
only, thus being in a position to operate 
fearlessly. 

Rumors have been in circulation in the 
city of Brandon, Man., where the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., has one of its 
minor plants, to the effect that this was 
to be removed to another point as a 
result of excessive cost of power in 
Brandon. However, the matter seems to 
have been amicably arranged for the 
present and, meanwhile, the authorities 
of Brandon are making a special study 
of the whole power proposition as this 
applies to local industries. 





PLAN BREAD AND MILK WEEK 

PrrrssurcH, Pa., Nov. 12.—The West- 
ern Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, 
meeting this evening, indorsed a plan to 
hold a “Bread and Milk Week,” start- 
ing Monday, Jan. 15. With the aid and 
co-operation of the dairy interests of 
Pittsburgh the bakers intend to place be- 
fore the people of the state the advis- 
ability of using more bread and milk, 
nature’s most nutritious food. C. A. 
Bolen, of the Fleischmann Co., is chair- 
man of the general committee of ar- 
rangements, with C. C. Latus as secre- 
tary. 

At a meeting held on Nov. 7 the bak- 
ers and dairymen agreed that the plan 
was a good one, and a similar meeting 
will be ‘held at Hotel Chatham on Nov. 
18, at noon, when E. H. Shields, Jr., of 
the sales promotion department of the 
Fleischmann Co., will outline the plan to 
the committee. 

The association went on record as fa- 
voring the programme and policy of the 
American Bakers’ Association, and in- 
structed S. S. Watters, the Pittsburgh 
member of the board of governors, to 
convey notice of this action to the officers 
and governors. Latus. 





ARGENTINE FARM FEDERATION 

At a meeting of the delegates of 30 
co-operative agricultural societies in Ar- 
gentina, held at Rosario de Santa Fe, 
it was voted to organize offices in Buenos 
Aires, Rosario, and Bahia Blanca for 
the sale of their products and for the 
purchase of agricultural supplies and 
machinery needed by the members of 
the various societies represented in the 
congress. The association ex s to 
gradually take over the bulk of the pur- 
chasing and marketing for its members. 
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FREE CANAL TOLLS 

Aside from the question of our treaty 
obligation, there is an economic aspect 
to the extension of free tolls to American 
shipping through the Panama Canal, 
which should not be overlooked by the 
business interests of the Middle West. 
Flour millers of this section should not 
be entirely indifferent to this aspect of 
the case, as it concerns them somewhat 
directly. Patriotically and sentimentally, 
if no treaty obligations were involved, 
the idea of free tolls makes quite an 
appeal to many Americans who do not 
stop to think about it. 

It is not quite clear but that through 
the proposed free tolls the farmers, man- 
ufacturers, merchants,—all the various 
shippers of the Middle West,—are about 
to make a free gift of business, which 
logically belongs to them, to the Pacific 
Northwest and its seacoast interests. 
Such an arrangement might be all right 
had the canal been constructed as a 
private enterprise by these interests, in 
furtherance of their business, and not by 
taxes levied on all sections of the coun- 
try. 

Even without the help and advantage 
of free tolls, flour from the Pacific 
Northwest has entered southern and 
southeastern markets, and displaced the 
products of mills located much nearer 
geographically. If freight rates are made 
still lower by free tolls, and these water 
rates in turn result in reductions of the 
overland rates to meet water competi- 
tion, where do the millers of the Middle 
West get off? What becomes of the 
business of the railroads east of the Mis- 
sissippi River, the maintenance of which 
lines are rather essential for the coun- 
try? 

These southern and southeastern mar- 
kets formerly belonged to the millers of 
the Middle West. Geographically, they 
seemed to constitute a normal, natural 
and logical market for the product of 
these mills. It seems like a curious and 
illogical situation which permits the tak- 
ing away of these markets by mills lo- 
cated thousands of mills farther from 
them, and by freight rates so favorable 
as to seem artificial and discriminatory. 

Some years ago a freight rate was 
named from the Northwest, via the 
Memphis gateway, which permitted the 
entrance of northwestern flour in large 
volume, favored also by lower wheat 
prices there. That situation was met by 
southeastern millers buying wheat in the 
Pacific Northwest, bringing it in to grind, 
and thus restoring, in a measure, a cer- 
tain balance and parity of rates for 
themselves. However, the discrimination 
still continued against Ohio and Michi- 
gan mills, not so favorably located to 

et this wheat, which had not heretofore 
een subject to that handicap in their 
southern business. This discrimination 
remained against the latter mills, al- 
though the movement tended to bring 
northwestern wheat prices in line with 
those at St. Louis and Chicago. 

Through the instrumentality of the 
Panama Canal, built at the expense of 
the entire country, flour from the North- 
west has been sold at Gulf and Atlantic 
ports, and for a certain distance inland, 
as a result of favorable rates and low 
cost of wheat, at prices which could not 
be met by many middle western mills, 
located much nearer those markets. It is 


claimed that shipments have originated 
in Montana, moved to the Pacific Coast, 
and then via the Panama Canal to Atlan- 
tic seaboards, with final destination as 


far west as Ohio, at delivered prices 
which could not be met by similar prod- 
ucts originating in the Middle West. 

As the canal was built by the taxes of 
all the people, the question arises as to 
why the Middle West should contribute 
to the building and maintenance of any 
instrumentality of commerce which takes 
its business away from it. In the pres- 
ent instance, it is doubtful if the rail- 
roads running from the Middle West to 
southern and southeastern markets will 
meet the situation by naming rates which 
will meet this competition. Western 
roads are about to re-establish a rate 
which will restore this old business over- 
land via Memphis. So this matter may 
be worthy of some thought by millers of 
the Middle West. 

The Borah bill, providing for free 
tolls, has already passed the Senate, and 
was supported by a number of senators 
from the Middle West. It will come up 
shortly in the House. If anything is to 
be done in opposition to this bill, it must 
be done quickly. 





THE WEEK’S MILLING 


Business with the mills this week was 
slow and dull, as indicated by reports 
from both Toledo and outside millers. 
Beyond that, there is little that can be 
said, and perhaps it were well not to 
magnify the evil. It is a buyers’ market, 
but the buyers are not taking advantage 
of it to load up with flour. If they only 
knew it,—and they probably do,—condi- 
tions are extremely favorable for them, 
and they can buy flour at pretty much 
any price they care to pay for it. Mill- 
ers are not in a position to turn down 
orders. 

Various reasons might be assigned for 
the present situation, but it is probably 
the result of a combination of circum- 
stances. The recent weakness and er- 
ratic course of the wheat murket, wide 
unemployment and economic conditions 
generally,—all doubtless have contributed 
their influence to bring about the present 
condition. So far as soft wheat flour is 
concerned, it is not believed that this 
condition is due to excessive and unas- 
similated stocks, or to buyers having 
anticipated their future requirements. 
Unquestionably this may apply to hard 
wheat flours and milling, but the soft 
wheat flour trade has been characterized 
by conservatism in its buying all this 
crop. 

Millers are working every resource for 
business, but with results very dispro- 
portionate to their efforts. New bro- 
kerage connections are eagerly sought 
and every prospect given careful consid- 
eration. If there are any terms within 
reason on which arrangements can be 
made for the sale of flour, they are ac- 
cepted. The matter of price and terms 
has become almost a secondary consid- 
eration. This is hardly an exaggeration. 

It has been necessary to curtail opera- 
tion of the mills still further. The 
chances are rather against any improve- 
ment in conditions before the turn of 
the year, unless something quite unex- 
pected turns up. There is usually a 
falling off in business at the end of the 
year, but this year it has come earlier 
than. usual and seems likely to last 
longer. 

An outstanding feature of the present 
situation is the apparent scarcity of red 
wheat. Even with the minimum call for 
this wheat for milling requirements, mill- 
ers are complaining of the light move- 
ment and their inability to get it. It 
hardly does any good to bid up the price, 
as that does not seem to bring out any 
additional supplies. There is wheat back 
in the country, but the farmers have been 
busy with fall work and probably are 
also disinclined to sell at present prices. 

One export sale of 500 bags to Glas- 
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The mills at Toledo were closed down 
Tuesday, election day, and Friday, Arm- 
istice Day, and some will not start up 
until next Monday. Toledo millers were 
bidding $1.15 for No. 2 red, Toledo rate 
points, Nov. 10, which was 5c lower than 
the price at the close of last week. 


Soft winter wheat standard patent was 


at $6@6.25; local 
ocal Kansas, $5.90@ 
t Soft winter 
wheat bran, $19@19.50, mixed feed $21 
tg middlings $23@24, in 100’s, f.o.b. 
Toledo, 


practically unchan, 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by mills represented at To- 





edo, with a combi weekly capacity 
of 48,000 bbls, as reported to North- 
western Miller: i 
Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week ....sceseesceees 49 
Last Week ...sseeeeesecess 60 
VOGQP OBO .ccccccees ee 38 
Two years ago 62 
Three years ago ...+..++++ 31,500 69% 
e CENTRAL STATES MILIS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan, including those at 
Toledo, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons for the corre- 
sponding weeks of 1920 and 1919: 

No. Capacity Output Pct. 


This week ...... 22 128,760 61,610 49 

Last week ...... 19 111,960 69,549 53 

Year ago .......- 22 146,700 69,856 40 

Two years ago... 10 77,760 56,934 73 
NOTES 


Fire, supposed to have been caused by 
tramps, did $15,000 damage to the hay 
and warehouse of the Raymond P. Lipe 
Co., Toledo, this week. 

J. W. Harvey & Son, consisting of 
J. W. and H. C. Harvey, are engaged 
as flour mill representatives at Marion, 
Ind., with an office at 203 Glass Block. 

The fall meeting of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association will be held at the 
New Southern Hotel, Columbus, Nov. 
15-16, with a fellowship dinner at 6 p.m., 
Nov. 15. 

C. M. Brown, assistant manager Hoff- 
man Mills, Enterprise, Kansas, was in 
Toledo, Oct. 10, and called at this of- 
fice with the local representative of the 
mill, W. H. Bergin. 

M. L. Parshall & Son, operating a mill 
at Chesaning, Mich., have bought the 
Corunna (Mich.) Mill & Elevator Co. 
from Harry H. Eesley and Thomas 
Newton. Both mills are of small ca- 
pacity. 

A. W. Bunce, for a number of years 
connected with the Toledo grain trade, 
has been elected secretary and manager 
of the Toledo Savings Association, with 
which he has also been associated for 10 
years or more. 

J. B. Rosenbaum, who has been repre- 
senting the Marshall oo) Milling Co. 
in eastern Ohio and West Virginia, will 
sever his connection with that mill, ef- 
fective Nov. 24, and will be available 
for another account for that territory. 

W. S. Fitzgerald, mayor of Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been negotiating with bakers 
of the city who make house-to-house de- 
liveries to take over the delivery of milk, 
owing to a strike of the drivers of milk 
wagons. The ordinance requiring de- 
livery of milk in bottles may be waived 
temporarily. 

The weather turned somewhat colder, 
and there was a fall of snow Thursday 
and Friday. In Michigan from 6 to 12 
inches of snow fell. arther south in 
Ohio it was rain. There have been no 
adverse reports on the condition of 
wheat this fall, and the outlook is for its 
going into the winter in good condition. 

re has been no very cold weather 
so far. Acreage is estimated about the 
same as last year. 





More than 14,000,000,000 Ibs of seeds, 
exclusive of seed potatoes, seed sugar 
canes, and other vegetative planting 
stocks, are sown or planted annually in 
this country. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Inpranapouis, Inp., Nov. 12.—Firmer 
—_ for wheat, especially on the clos- 

g day, resulted in a stronger undertone 
in flour, —_ ranging considerably 
higher. greater part of the advance 
came Friday and Saturday. 

Business for the week was similar in 
most respects to that of the preceding 
one. A fair number of buyers were in 
the market, but purchases were~- almost 
invariably for small quantities. The 
weakness that previously had been dis- 
played in grains seemed to add to the 
caution that already existed in high de- 

among all persons having to do with 
istribution. 

Shipping directions are coming in 
rather promptly on supplies contracted 
for recently at the lower level of prices 
that prevailed. Those, however, who con- 
tracted at the higher level that previous- 


- ly existed, have been exceedingly slow in 


getting their orders away from miils. A 
stronger flour market, however, if main- 
tained, is expected to remedy this condi- 
tion. 

Quotations on car lot shipments 
jumped approximately 20c today. Soft 
winter patents were available for ship- 
ment at $6.10@6.80 bbl, 98-lb cotton 
basis, f.o.b., Indianapolis. Hard winter 
patents were quoted at $6.45@7.15, and 
vs patents at $6.70@7.45. While 
these were the asking prices that ruled, 
it was understood that some sales were 
made below this level. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of flour by mills in Indian- 
apolis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 
bbls, and inspections of grain and stocks 
in store, in bushels, with comparisons for 
corresponding periods, as reported to 





The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
SE GE a no 900609040008 7,534 33 
BO GHEE ob 0dcacceowcyecd 8,798 38 
WOOP BHO cccccccccccccecss 8,256 36 
Two year8 ago ......-6+5+. 14,935 66 

INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 
In Out 
26,000 9,000 
687,000 123,000 
210,000 114,000 
4,000 8,000 
Ce racecceccacseseccecccestececess 1 car 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 


341,770 229,100 394,520 56,000 


Nov. 12, 1921.. 
Nov, 13, 1920.. 253,180 360,340 294,650 1,000 
Nov. 15, 1919.. 564,623 207,600 280,870 69,220 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Trading in corn products has been only 
moderate in volume in the last fortnight, 
as confidence has been lacking as to the 
stability of prices. Reports indicate 
that buyers generally are carrying very 
small stocks. Grits are quoted for ship- 
ment in car lots at $1.30 per 100 lbs, 
sacked, f.o.b., Indianapolis, meal at $1.25, 
hominy at $1.35, hominy flakes at $2.20, 
cerealine at $1.90, and corn flour at $1.40. 
Prices were under this level early this 
week, but later advanced to the range 
of two weeks ago. 


MILLFEED 


Demand for millfeed is only fair. The 
weather has not yet been cold enough in 
the central states to cause any rush into 
the market. Few mills, though, report 
any considerable accumulation of stocks, 
due to the fact that most of them are 
not operating at more than 50 per cent 
of their ener: Bran is quoted for 
shipment in car lots at $17.25@19.25 ton, 
sacked, f.o.b., Indianapolis, mixed feed 
at $19.25@21, and middlings at $21.25@ 
23. Hominy feed is priced at $22 ton, 
bulk, and $23.50, sacked. 

NOTES 

Few mills operated in Indiana on Fri- 
day, closing to permit their employees to 
take part in Armistice Day celebrations. 

John A. Reis, of Indianapolis, sales 
manager of the Acme-Evans Co., flour 
millers, was in Cincinnati the latter part 
of the week. 

The bakeshop of the Eagles restaurant, 
Evansville, burned recently, causing a 
loss of $8,000. Part of the damage was 
covered by insurance. 

The Columbus Township Farm Bureau 
has voted unanimously to curtail pro- 
duction of grain crops until the prices of 
other commodities that farmers must buy 
are lowered. 

Jesse Stutsman, of Anderson, agricul- 
tural agent for Madison County and well 


known to millers and grain dealers in 
that part of the state, has been re-elected 
to the position for another year. 

William S. Rowe, 55 years old, secre- 
tary of the Rowe-Fawcett Wholesale 
Grocery Co., New Albany, well known 
to flour salesmen in this state, is dead. 
Mr. Rowe was a graduate of DePauw 
University. 

Carl Brinson, a grain grower living 
near Hartford City, who grew the best 
testing wheat in Indiana this year that 
was sent to Purdue University, has sent 
two bushels of the grain to Africa for 
seed purposes. 

Representatives of the United States 
Grain Growers, Inc., are very active in 
Indiana. Meetings are being held in 
various counties for the purpose of ob- 
taining memberships in the organization, 
officers of the Indiana Federation of 





Farmers’ Associations aiding in the 
work, “Epwarp H. Zrecner. 
EVANSVILLE 


Evansvitiz, Inv., Nov. 12.—The up- 
turn in the price of wheat during the 
week had no effect on the price of flour, 
nor did it increase business at the mills. 
Conditions are not improved in the mar- 
kets supplied by Evansville millers, and 
the same hand-to-mouth business is re- 
ported. Working hours are the same as 
have prevailed for some weeks, the mill- 
ers keeping small stocks ahead to supply 
urgent orders should they come in. 

e South is in the financial dumps 
again. Cotton is not moving rapidly as 
the price goes down. Warehouses are 
full, and as the demand slackens the 
Reogie are also withdrawing trade. This 
condition is in no wise pleasing, and mill- 
ers are seeking other markets to meet 
the exigencies that confront them. 

Flour prices are practically what they 
were a week ago. Best patent is quoted 
at $7@8, straights at $6@6.70, and clears 
at $5@6, based on carload lots, f.o.b., 
Evansville. 

Millfeed remains in strong demand. 
Prices in carload lots, f.o.b. Evansville: 
bran, $19; mixed feed, $22; shorts, $25. 

W. W. Ross. 


ALABAMA 


Mositz, Ata., Nov. 12.—Local grain 
market conditions show no marked fea- 
tures, with demand and prices about the 
same today as a week ago. There have 
been slight declines in some articles, but 
not to the extent that had been expected. 
Shorts continue to lead in sales, with a 
small advance in price, while corn, mixed 
feed, flour and hay are moving in about 
the same quantities as in the last four 
or five weeks. 

Flour prices have changed but little 
this week, present quotations being $7.80 
for best patents, $6.70 for next best and 
$6.85 for bakers grades. 

Corn ranges 70@75c for No. 2 white, 
sacked, and 66@70c in bulk; corn meal, 
$1.60@1.75, based on 100-lb sacks; oats, 
46@48c, sacked; shorts, $1.50@1.60 per 
100 lbs; bran, $1.05@1.10; mixed feeds, 
$1.40@1.75; timothy hay, $28 ton; al- 
falfa, $31. 





WEEK’S EXPORTS 

Per American steamer Lake Giltedge: 
to Port au Prince, 8,252 bbls flour in 
196-lb cotton sacks; San Domingo City, 
400 bbls flour. American steamer Lake 
Kyttle: to Cuba, 2,250 bbls flour, 250 
sacks corn. American steamer Munisla: 
to Havana, 2,600 bbls flour, 13 tons bran; 
Cardenas, 207 bbls flour; Caibarien, 1,010 
bbls flour. American steamer Tuscan: 
to Havana, 650 bbls flour. Norwegian 
steamer Port Antonio: to Belize, 24 tons 
flour in barrels, 15 sacks oats, 2 sacks 
mixed feed, 22 bales. hay. 


LONGSHOREMEN’S WAGE SCALE 


As the result of several conferences 
held here this week between Vice Chair- 
man O’Connor and Commissioner Fred- 
erick I. Thompson, of the Shipping 
Board, and representatives of the long- 
shoremen’s union and ship operators, the 
— scale of longshoremen for the year 
en ing Sept. 30, 1922, will be 55c per 
hour for eight hours a day and six days 
in the week, with 821,c for overtime, in- 
stead of 85c per hour and $1.20 for over- 
time, the scale in effect during the year 
ended Sept. 30, 1921. 

This reduction in wages, amounting to 
about 35 per cent, will materially lessen 
the cost of handling export grain and 
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grain products, as well as all other com- 
modities shipped through Mobile. 


NOTES 

Local merchants report some improve- 
ment since Oct. 1, with prospects of stil! 
more about Jan. 1, 

The Alabama corn mill, the only one 
in Mobile, is running only one day in the 
week, which has been its average the pasi 
two months, while the five feed mills 
have gone on full time and are disposing 
of their products about as fast as they 
are ground. 

Two steamer cargoes of blackstrap 
molasses, about 1,600,000 gallons, have 
reached Mobile in the last month, a con 
siderable part of which was disposed oi 
to local feed mills and the balance 
shipped to St. Louis and other milliny 
centers. These were the first imports of 
the kind received here in six months. 

W. J. Boxes. 


GEORGIA 


Attanta, Ga., Nov. 12.—Prices on the 
better patents averaged about unchangei! 
for the week. However, trade demani! 
was very narrow, due to the decline in 
all grains and the general depression. 
Freight charges on the average haul now 
are more than the value of the commod- 
ity shipped, and this condition must b. 
remedied before any betterment can b 
expected in trade circles. 

heat millfeeds are quoted $1@2 ton 
lower, due to lack of demand and fr 
offerings from flour mills. Hominy feed. 
while quoted at $27, is in very light de 
mand, as the hog killing season is in 
progress. 

Cottonseed meal prices were reduce: 
to $36 ton on 36 per cent meal in car 
lots, and very small demand is reported 
Hulls were reduced 50c ton. 

Hay receipts of the week were 48 cars, 
all grades, and most of this was on con 
signment. The hay market is floode:! 
with the carry-over of last week. Price: 
are $1@2 ton lower. 





J. Hore Ticner. 





MONTANA GRAIN GROWERS’ CASE 

Great Fatts, Mont., Nov. 12.—Wheth- 
er the Montana Grain Growers’ Eleva 
tor Co. will be permitted to reorganiz« 
and continue business will be decided ii 
a few days by the district court a’ 
Helena, following the filing of a re 
quest by the receiver. Numerous holders 
of grain storage tickets are opposing this 
course, and they have the support of th 
state department of agriculture. 

It has been stated by the secretary of 
agriculture that the attorney general will 
shortly file an action against the mem- 
bers of the board of directors of the 
bankrupt company, looking to the collec- 
tion of the loss from them. The bonding 
company which had been supposed to 
— the storage customers against 
oss has also been found to be bankrupt, 
and the only course seems now to be to 
collect from the directors, most of whom 
are well-to-do farmers of the state. 


Joun A. Curry. 





Minneapolis—Flour Output and Exports 

Minneapolis flour output and foreign ship- 
ments by months on the present calendar 
year, with comparisons, in barrels: 


FLOUR OUTPUT 














1921 1920 1919 1918 

Jan.. 1,072,565 1,561,340 1,194,445 1,229,610 
Feb.. 1,059,505 972,250 782,835 641,265 
Mch. 1,180,645 981,820 1,180,145 653,485 
April 1,112,200 960,585 1,638,435 726,865 
May. 1,020,560 1,132,420 1,648,220 905,255 
June. 940,390 1,379,690 1,095,210 1,065,235 
July. 1,116,655 1,314,545 1,056,345 1,026,990 
Aug.. 1,647,510 1,225,730 1,416,025 1,533,155 
Sept. 1,759,165 1,154,470 1,862,455 1,613,610 
9 m. 10,809,195 10,682,85011,774,115 9,395,470 
Oct... esccccce 1,459,705 2,131,800 1,720,550 
MOP. o sdescens 1,575,125 1,894,250 1,620,910 
si. ‘sasewere 1,285,515 1,700,725 1,676,900 

Year. .cccece 15,003,195 17,500,890 14,413,830 

FOREIGN SHIPMENTS 
1921 1920 1919 1918 

January... 76,880 78,900 146,975 149,385 
February... 9,220 36,860 ...... 164,065 
March.,.... 149,845 100,605 35,850 60,050 
pS. | 94,495 30,995 123,640 48,870 
OS 94,955 61,435 276,230 61,180 
June...... 101,200 136,665 116,595 64,850 
P| 72,060 65,835 ...... 37,715 
August.. 68,495 48,840° ...... 6,300 
September. 148,210 131,245 157,345 ..«..+- 

9 mos .. 815,360 691,380 856,635 682,415 
October.... ...... 94,830 158,565 .....-- 
November... ...... 35,940 33,250 364,335 
December,. ...... 42,675 49,805 387,510 

WOR. is  ssese 864,825 1,098,255 1,334,260 
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There is practically no change in flour 
market conditions this week over those 
described in the two previous weeks. Al- 
though the wheat situation has been a 
bit firmer, buyers are not at all inclined 
to come into the market. The fact that 
there is more or less reselling by those 
who have either purchased stuff at lower 
prices and are trying to sell at a small 
profit or by those who feel that they 
would prefer to be out from under their 
present purchases at even figures has 
had the effect of making sales direct 
from mills more difficult. 

The advance in wheat of about 8c from 
the low level has placed flour distributors 
in a little better position, and probably 
permitted some deliveries that might not 
have been made otherwise, for those who 
are inclined to be weak kneed are using 
every subterfuge possible in order to 
avoid responsibility. 

Some of the trade early in the week 
were inclined to be quite optimistic, hop- 
ing that the market had taken on a per- 
manent change for the better, but things 
softened up a bit toward the close, which 
no doubt will help to minimize this op- 
timism. 

Stocks on hand are liberal. In fact, 
wholesale bakers, as indicated from some 
purchases made during the past month 
and the specified time for delivery, are 
apparently stocked until about Jan. 15, 
but will have to come into the market 
before that to provide for their needs 
beyond that date. 

The export situation is extremely quiet. 
Although there has been an inquiry in 
the market for 100,000 bbls from Greece, 
it was thought that wheat had been pur- 
chased instead of flour; consequently, this 
hope has fled. There has been practical- 
ly no buying yet by the American Re- 
lief Administration, save for the limited 
purchase of some soft winter wheat flour 
from the Pacific Coast. 

Rye millers seem to be in about the 
same position as millers of wheat. One 
large miller of this product said last 
week that he found it extremely dif- 
ficult to purchase good rye grain, and 
equally difficult to sell good rye flour; 
the purchase of poor rye grain was com- 
paratively easy, he added, but the sale 
of poor rye flour was. practically im- 
possible. 

To sum up the whole situation, the 
market is extremely quiet and will un- 
doubtedly remain so until a good part 
of the present supplies are used up. 

General quotations: spring fancy 
patents, $7.75@8.25; standard patents, 
$6.75@7.50; clears, $5@5.50; soft winter 
straights, $5.25@5.80; hard winter 
straights, $6.25@6.75; hard clears, $4.75 
@5.25; rye, $5@5.75,—all in jute. 


CORN PRODUCTS DIVIDEND 


For the nine months ended Sept. 30 
the Corn Products Refining Co. has re- 
ported, after deduction of expenses, fed- 
eral income taxes, etc., net earnings of 
$6,634,991, as against $13,105,026 in the 
corresponding period of 1920. After 
deduction of interest, depreciation, etc., 
there was a balance of $5,058,480, equiva- 
lent, after preferred dividends, to $7.54 
earned on the outstanding common stock, 
amounting to $49,784. After deducting 
amounts necessary for dividend require- 
ments there was a surplus of $1,514,783, 
compared with $8,813,209 for the same 
period last yéar. 


NOTES 


M. Follender, Copenhagen, Denmark, 
was in New York this week. 


The Standard Milling Co. recently de- 
clared its usual quarterly dividend of 
2 per cent on the common and 11% per 
cent on preferred stock, both payable 
Nov. 30 on stock of record Nov. 18. 

John P. Truesdale, 75 years old, an im- 
porter and exporter of the Produce Ex- 
change, was run over by an auto mail 
truck this week at Broadway and Seven- 
ty-third Street, and is in a serious condi- 
tion in the Roosevelt Hospital. 

Millers visiting New York this week 
were W. C. Bates, vice president and 
treasurer George Q. Moon & Co., Inc., 
Binghamton, N. Y., C. L. Hanks, of the 
Excelsior Flour Mills, Marysville, Kan- 
sas, and W. J. Coad, president of the 
Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co. 

Frank S. Clark, representing the Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., Lewistown, Mont., 
previously manager of the North Pa- 
cific Coast branch of this concern, ar- 
rived in New York this week to establish 
a permanent office for his company here. 
The concern was formerly represented 
by Welch & French. 

William Kouwenhoven Voorhees, for 
many years head of the Voorhees Grain 
Co., in the New York Produce Exchange, 
died at his residence in Brooklyn, this 
week, aged 84. Mr. Voorhees served in 
the Civil War with the Kings County 
Cavalry Troop and was a member of 
many organizations and clubs. 

C. H. Sparks, who for several years 
has been employed by P. N. Gray & Co., 
Inc., has. severed his relations with that 
concern and will join the forces of Wat- 
son, Sugrue & Co., as soon as he can ar- 
range his affairs with his former em- 
ployers. Mr. Sparks will be succeeded 
with P. N. Gray & Co., Inc., by G. H. 
Baston, formerly connected with the 
Commercial Union of America. 


PITTSBURGH 

PrrrssurcH, Pa., Nov. 12.—Gauged by 
flour sales, the past week was one of the 
poorest in many months, The dullness 
of business can be partially ascribed to 
the fact that there were three holidays— 
two legal and one made by the city 
authorities. The two legal ones were 
election day and armistice day while the 
visit of Marshal Foch, the French mili- 


tary leader, on Nov. 10, was made the oc- . 


casion of a municipal holiday. With 
three such days in the week, there was a 
marked falling off in trading, and in this 
the flour and grain market suffered in 
proportion. 

Flour sales were off to a marked ex- 
tent, and jobbers and brokers did very 
little business. The week also affected 
the bakers to a certain degree, and sales 
of bread, cakes and pastries fell off. 
With the wheat market dropping, there 
is a disposition on the part of consum- 
ers to buy for immediate requirements 
only, and in many instances day to day 
buying has been a feature as far as the 
smaller bakers are concerned. 

The family flour trade is showing up 
well, and one of the largest distribu- 
tors in Pittsburgh stated that for the 
past two weeks his sales had been better 
than anticipated. The cut in prices made 
by some of the chain grocery stores, 
which are offering bread as low as 6@8c 
a loaf, has not had the tendency to in- 
crease bread sales of these concerns. 

The rye flour market was also affected 
by the downward trend of business, and 
few bookings of any volume were made. 

Some of the flour buyers are looking 
for further declines, although their con- 
fidence is not shared to any extent by the 
flour mill representatives. Prices pre- 
vailing the past week: spring wheat pat- 
ent $7@8, hard wheat patent $6.25@ 
7.25, cotton 98’s, car lots, Pittsburgh; 
soft winter, $4.60@5.25, bulk; pure white 
rye $5.25@5.75, pure medium rye $4.25 
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oint in most sections. Bran advanced 
1.50, standard middlings about the same, 
and flour middlings 25c. Red dog re- 
mained unchanged. 

- Corn-meal coarse feed easier, and de- 
mand only fair. Hominy feed quiet, with 
offerings at lower prices. Gluten feed 
lower, and offerings liberal. Cottonseed 
meal shows a further decline, with hold- 
ers anxious to sell. The oil meal mills 
are asking a further advance, but doing 
very little. Milo lower, and offerings 
heavy. 

Buckwheat is very strong and held at 
$1.70, track, Buffalo, with some sellers 
asking. $1.80@1.85. Buckwheat flour 
quiet, with mills offering 5-lb paper bags 
at 20c, delivered, Buffalo. Rolled oats 
lower. Domestic trade is reported very 
good, but no export demand. Re- 
ground oat hulls higher, and demand in- 
creasing. 


@A4.75, pure dark rye $3.75@4.25. Clears, 
$5@5.75. 

The millfeed market was sluggish the 
entire week, and sales were few and of 
small volume. Prices prevailing: stand- 
ard middlings, $22.50@23; flour mid- 
dlings, $29@30; red dog, $38.50@39.50; 
spring wheat bran, $22@22.50. 


NOTES 


T. W. Moyer, who conducts a bakery 
at Mechanicsburg, Pa., suffered over 
$40,000 loss by fire last Tuesday when 
his bakery was destroyed. 

Harry P. Stewart, wholesale baker of 
Sharon, Pa., was re-elected as a member 
of the borough council by a large ma- 
jority, leading the Republican ticket. 

J. A. Swindell, for the past eight 
years connected with the Pittsburgh of- 
fices of the Washburn-Crosby Co., is now 
associated with the Fairchild Milling Co., 
of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Benjamin M. Dutt, aged 82, a veteran 
flour miller of Lenhartsville, Pa., died 
at his home in that place on Nov. 9. He 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


at one time conducted flour mills at — 
Evansville and Lenhartsville. re rer re 142,140 ” 86 

Charles A. Hornor, aget 71 years, ast — eeeceeevovceves oewecs o 
president of the Hornor-Gaylord Co., of two years ago ........... 116,800 70 
Clarksburg, W. Va., died at his home Three years ago .......... 89,850 54 


in that city on Nov. 11, after a brief 
illness. The firm is one of the leading 
grocery and flour concerns in the state. 
. George W. Fisher, treasurer of the 
Pennsylvania Association of the Baking 
Industry, was re-elected mayor of Hunt- 
ingdon, Pa., by practically a unanimous 
vote, being on both the Republican and 
Democratic tickets. He has served as 
mayor for 11 years. 


NOTES 

Shipments of grain by canal from 
Buffalo elevators this week were 379,500 
bus, compared with 475,100 a year ago. 

Stocks of wheat in store here are 
5,860,000 bus, and afloat 5,850,000. Last 
year there were 2,600,000 bus in store 
and none afloat. 

L. G. Kirkland has purchased from 
D. T. Kissinger his interest in the mill at 
Randolph, N. Y. The new firm will be 
known as Easton & Kirkland. 

The steamer Wissahickon, of the Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation, which has 
been in ordinary all season, will make 
two trips to Lake Superior for package 
freight. 

Charles G. Speidel, manager of the 
Buffalo Bakers’ Purchasing Association, 
says that cheaper bread is not likely in 


C. C. Larus. 


BUFFALO 


Burrawo, N. Y., Nov. 12.—There was 
a further falling off in the demand for 
flour this week, the majority of the mills 
claiming that business could hardly be 
worse. The production this week di 
not show the decrease expected, for the 
reason that the big mill here ran on 
bonded wheat, and some orders were Buffalo in th f c 
shipped from Minneapolis to Buffalo. t ~ high = . h = — 7 
Fifty per cent would cover the output 7 ., reight rates and no reduction 
of the other mills, and the outlook is for ‘'™ er costs. 

a further decrease next week as there . F. Bausman, manager of Washburn- 
are not sufficient orders on the books /Crosby’s European export department, 
to keep going beyond Thanksgiving. The’ New York City, and Colonel R. J. Clarke, 
trade seems to have all the flour it can British representative of the same com- 
take during the rest of the month, as pany, stopped over in Buffalo this wee 
shipping directions are decidedly slow 0n their way to Minneapolis. 

and requests to hold off are increasing Receipts of grain at this port for the 
daily. week were 12,142,000 bus, ef which 9,- 

As for prices, the advance in wheat 908,000 were wheat, 8,696,000 coming 
forced some mills to ask more money from Canadian ports. Last year the re- 
for flour, but no sales were reported, ceipts of grain were 5,000,000 bus, of 
and the general opinion was that buyers which 4,242,000 were wheat, 3,304,000 
could get all the best patents they from Canada. 
wanted at last week’s prices. Some The winter storage grain fleet at this 
very cheap flour was offered by small port is increasing daily. There are now 
northwestern mills, but could not be 95 vessels afloat in the harbor, and owing 
moved, and there was nothing the mat- to the scarcity of elevator room two 
pl sy Roan — either. Clears were steamers were loaded with grain from 

The local retail trade fell off instead porn 8 Oe Ee © ee Se oes 
of improving with continued wintry The b N ‘ 04 ‘ 
weather. The best family patent dropped b ° h ~ b ned ‘, fo Barat 60,000 
to $7.75 in cotton 98’s, but with the ad- Cas Ds = ee a or Buffalo from 
vance in wheat the price was again put ? th ean —— Bg west bank 
beck to $6. Pastry and graham re- ont Sani ieee a tes in SB, 
mained ynchanged, while rye flour de- Tugs with lighters were sent to her as- 


clined 25c. 
: sistance, and the wheat will be brought 
Kansas mill agents have reported to Buffalo. 


trade very quiet. The range of prices 
has grown wider, there being offerings 
of short patent all the way from $6.75 
to $7.50 and standard patent at $6@6.75, 
Buffalo rate points. 

Millfeeds took a sharp upward turn, 
and there was quite a rush of buyers to 
get in the past two days. The advance, 
it is said, started in the Northwest, 
where the mills are running slowly, but 
it appears to have taken several days 
for the change in conditions to reach 
jobbers here. They were the principal 

uyers today, and some of them man- 
aged to get in on the bottom, as a few 
mills had quite fair stocks on hand, and 
were also slow in sizing up the situation. 
The big mills sold up clean, and for sev- 
eral weeks to come. Prices have been 
too low on feeds, and now that the 
change has come the country is expected 
to take hold, as it looks as if winter has 
come to stay. There is heavy snow 
throughout this state, with the tempera- 
ture considerably below the freezing 


E. BANGAssER. 


BALTIMORE 


Bartimore, Mp., Nov. 12.—Flour ruled 
firm most of the week, despite the soft 
spots in wheat, which were only momen- 
tary and cut no figure. In fact, the feel- 
ing among the better element of the 
trade is that the worst has been seen on 
this crop, and that from now on prices 
will gradually work upward instead of 
downward, based on the theory that the 
world’s wheat requirements are greater 
than the supply and that the price of the 
cereal has been forced below the cost of 
production, thereby causing the farmers, 
in their fight for existence, to sow less 
grain than usual, to hold on to any re- 
serves they may have left, and to get 
together and stick together through thick 
and thin. 

Springs were higher but inactive, first 
patents closing nominally at $7.50@7.75; 
standard patents, $7@7.25,—in 98-lb cot- 
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tons; 50@60c more in wood, 5@165c less 
in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. With 
wheat up around 10c from low point, 
most mills were asking 50c more for 
flour, which necessarily checked demand 
and trading very decidedly, particularly 
with stocks well above the average. 
Some quotations Were $1 apart on t 
same grade, showing how widely differ- 
ent were the views of sellers. 

Hard winters were buoyant but slow, 
short patents at the close ranging $7.25 
@7.50; straights, $6.75@7,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 50@60c more in wood, 5@1éc less 
in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. There 
was a great difference in prices. 

Soft winters were upward but quiet, 
short patents closing nominally at $6.50 
@6.75; near-by straights, $5.50@5.75,— 
in 98-lb cottons; 50@60c more in wood, 
5@l15c less in jute, or 15@25c less in 
bulk. Near-by 75 per cent patent sold 
this week as low as $5.80, bulk, or $6 in 
~~ secondhand cottons. The same flour 
s now probably held at $6.25, bulk. 
Western patents are held 25@50c higher, 
but have separa been supplanted by 
the tributary stock at the ruling dis- 
count. Near-by straights sold early at 
$4.90, bulk, with fly-cut going as low as 
$4.50, sacks, and desirable stock up to 
$5.25 in secondhand cottons, but at the 
close merchantable quality was held as 
quoted, with weevily or fly-cut stuff ob- 
tainable at 25@50c less. 

City mills ran lightly and reported 
trade inactive, domestic and foreign. 
They reduced patents 25c bbl early, and 
advanced feed 50c ton later. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 19,217 
bbls; destined for export, 4,246. 

NOTES 

Exports from here this week included 
3,518 bbls flour and 297,572 bus grain— 
100,000 wheat, 180,429 corn and 17,143 
rye. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 17 to Nov. 12, 1,116,137 bus; same 
period last year, 1,310,447. Range of 

rices this week, 95c@$1.0814; last year, 

1.65@1.94. 

H. L. Welch, who formerly represent- 
ed in this market the Kehlor Flour Mills 
Co., of St. Louis, is now representin 
here the Central Kansas Milling Co., 0 
Lyons, Kansas. 

T. A. Joynes, a southern representa- 
tive of the Millbourne Mills, of the Shane 
Bros. & Wilson Co., Philadelphia, was 
a recent visitor to this market, where he 
is well known and got his first training in 
the business. 

The Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 
Association of Baltimore is planning to 
give a dinner some time before Christmas 
in honor of the delegates to the disarma- 
ment conference, and President Harding 
and Secretary of State Hughes will be 
among the distinguished guests invited. 

John A. Peterson, superintendent of 
the new 4,000,000-bu elevator of the 
Western Maryland Railway at Port 
Covington, Baltimore, has returned from 
Montreal, where he inspected with con- 
siderable interest the damage recently 
done to the harbor commission elevator 
by an explosion. 


The new 250-bbl mill being built at 
Hampstead, Md., by the Wolf Co., of 
Chambersburg, Pa., for a party of mill- 
ers of this state, and of which H. A. 
Kline, president Farmers’ Milling & 
Grain Co., of Mount Airy, will probably 
be made the president or general man- 
ager, or both, is practically ready for the 
installation of the machinery, and is ex- 
pected to be finished and turned over 
to the owners about Jan. 1. 


Cuar.tes H. Dorsey. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 12.—Recent con- 
ditions in the local flour market have not 
been conducive to confidence in the situ- 
ation. No one in the trade seems de- 
sirous of buying more flour than is abso- 
lutely necessary. The recent decline in 
flour values caused buyers to hold off in 
anticipation of a still lower market, and 
when this was followed during the latter 
part of the week by material advances 
in the prices of all grades of flour, 
buyers were more at sea than ever. 

here have been liberal arrivals of 
flour this week. About all the large job- 
bers and bakers are understood to be 
supplied for some weeks, probably 30 
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to 60 days. The ex railroad strike 
caused shipping directions to be given 
liberally. number have been unable 
to take care of all the flour that has 
come forward, with the result that there 
is some attempt at reselling at slightly 
under mill quotations. 

The big spring wheat millers have been 
looking for business, and have been qui- 
etly offering at liberal concessions from 
asking prices, which has caused many in 
the trade to lose confidence. Some of 
the smaller spring wheat millers are also 
offering slight concessions. Patents show 
an advance of 25@35c for the week, with 
agents stating that they looked for a 
further advance on Monday as a result 
of the higher closing today in the wheat 
market. Standard patents are held in 
the range of $7.25@8 bbl, in sacks, with 
Minneapolis patents at $8.40@8.45. 
Spring clears are offering in a limited 

yh $5.50@6, in sacks, but the demand 

rdly noticeable. 

Hard winter wheat flours have met 
with a slow demand, and millers of these 
are also making some concessions from 
asking prices, although openly firm. 
Patents range $6.50@7.25 bbl for stand- 
ard brands, with short patents quoted at 
$7.50@7.75. No offerings of clears or 
straights. 

Soft winter wheat flours are the firm- 
est in the whole list, offerings being mod- 
erate, with prices od held and no dis- 
position shown by millers to sell unless 
the price asked was obtained. Patents 
are quoted at $6.75@7.75 bbl, in sacks, 
the extreme quotation being for special 
brands. Straights range $6.25@6.50, and 
clears $5.75@6. 

Agents report a slow demand for rye 
flour, with the market easy and some 
pressure to sell. White patent is quoted 
at $5.50@5.75 bbl, in sacks. 

Corn meal is slow of sale, with the 
market barely steady. There is a good 
demand for oatmeal, with the market 
steady at quotations. 

* * 

D. K. Yerxa, vice 
Andrews & Thurston, 
on ’change this week. 


Ww 
is 


resident Yerxa, 
inneapolis, was 
Other visitors 


.were George F. O’Calaghan, San Fran- 


cisco, L. D. Godfrey, 
C. E. Remer, Milwaukee. 


Louis W. DePass. 


inneapolis, and 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., Nov. 12.—Whatever 
signs of life the flour market gave here 
early in the week, it lapsed into coma 
again when the sharp advance reacted 
into a slump. The fact that there was 
a net gain of 6c on cash wheat after the 
drop had spent itself made no differ- 
ence. Even the further advance today 
failed to stimylate more than passive in- 
terest. 

As indicated there was a little busi- 
ness the first half of the week, and sales 
indicated a little more liberality on the 
part of buyers. With two holidays, elec- 
tion day and armistice day, this has been 
a short week. With wheat working high- 
er, most mills have advanced spring pat- 
ents 25c bbl; bakers is 15@20c higher, 
with clears dull. 

Principal quotations: spring patents, 
$8.25 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $8.60; bakers patent, $7.80, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; spring straights, 
$8@8.20, cotton 98’s, mostly local; first 
clears, $5.75@6.75, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $5.75@6; low grade, $4.10 
@4.50, jute, car lots, Boston. 

Soft wheat flours have shared in the 
general dullness. Farmers are not loos- 
cing up much on wheat, and shippers 
are holding car lots, track, firm at $1.20 
@1.25 bu, with an upward tendency. 
Under these conditions, mills are not tak- 
ing much chance without the wheat to 
cover. Prices are a shade higher. Estab- 
lished brands winter straights are of- 
fered at $6.15@6.25 bbl, cotton 98’s, car 
lots, Boston; local, $6.75. 

There have been a few sales of rye 
flour, with one round lot, as round lots 
go now, of 1,000 bbls. The market is 
quiet, and prices are 30c easier, with best 
white brands offered at $5.90@6 bbl, cot- 
ton 98's, car lots, Boston. Western 
brands ve 
White is offered at $7 bbl, cotton 98's, 
medium at $6.75, and dark at $6.25. 

Feed is firmer, particularly middlings. 
However, there is no accumulation of 
light feeds and some mills are sold ahead. 


quiet and prices easier. - 


Going prices: spring bran, $22@23 ton, 
sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $25@27; 
winter bran, $23@24, sacked, mostly job- 
bing; spring middlings, $23@28, ed, 
car lots, range including standard and 
flour grades; local, $27@29, sacked; win- 
ter ——a $27 @30, sacked, local. Rye 
feed is sold ahead, and none was of- 
fered. Western feeds quiet and un- 
Senge at $38 ton for ground oats, and 
$26 for corn meal, both bulk, jobbing. 
Corn meal, table quality, quiet and un- 
changed at $1.30@1.40 per 100 lbs. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Phie WOOK .ccccccccccccccs 7,200 39 
Last week .......seeeeeees 7,900 42 


Of this week’s total, 6,100 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 700 winter, and 400 


rye. 
T. W. Kwapp. 





PHILADELPHIA 


PuitapetpHia, Pa., Nov. 12.—There 
was little trading in flour during the 
past week, the fluctuating wheat market 
causing buyers to operate cautiously. At 
the close the mills are holding prices 
firmly, but local bakers are carrying 
ample supplies to last them for some 
weeks, and are holding off. There was 
some export inquiry, but little business 
resulted therefrom. Demand was chief- 
ly for high grade winter clear and fancy 
spring patent. 

NOTES 


O. F. Oleson, sales manager of the 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
was on ’change this week. 


The National Flour Co., with offices in 
the Drexel Building, has applied for 
membership in the Commercial Exchange. 


The Hudson Shipping Co., Inc., an- 
nounces that it has been appointed agent 
for the Oriole Steamship Line of the 
Export Transportation Co. The service 
will be from Philadelphia to United King- 
dom ports, with the steamship Capulin 
scheduled to leave Philadelphia Dec. 10. 


William P. Brazer & Sons last Tues- 
day received the first consignment of 
new corn to come into this market. It 
consisted of 600 bags, and was grown in 
Kent County, Delaware. It graded No. 
2 yellow and was in splendid condition, 
weighing 561, lbs per bu. It contained 
only 15 per cent moisture, and sold on 
dock at 6lc bu. 

Samvet S. Daniets. 





WESTERN CANADA CROP MOVEMENT 

According to the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners for Canada, a lack of export 
demand for Canadian grain at the time 
when deliveries from farmers are heavi- 
est, with the consequent overloading in 


. the markets and serious declines in 


prices, are the principal features of the 
month. Good crops of wheat in Euro- 
pean countries, particularly the United 
Kingdom, and the unusually héavy deliv- 
eries by farmers who need money, as well 
as the heavy purchases from the United 
States in July and August, have met the 
requirements of most importers, for the 
present at least. 

In the meantime the marketing of the 
season’s crops continues very heavy in 
both Canada and the United States. 
Storage capacity at terminal points is 
rapidly being taken up as visible sup- 
plies increase; and the commencement of 
harvest time in the southern hemisphere 
is only a month away. Conditions cer- 
tainly appear to favor the buyer, and 
importing countries seem to be taking 
full advantage of the position. 

At the same time, world supplies do 
not show a large margin over require- 
ments for the season, so that it is but 
reasonable to expect a very brisk de- 
mand as soon as the native deliveries fall 
off and existing stocks are used up. 

In spite of the high tariff, United 
States millers continue to take cargoes 
of Canadian wheat. During the month 
511,757 bus were consigned from Fort 
William-Port Arthur via Toledo for this 
purpose, and space for two ——— ‘ag- 

egating 320,000 bus has been chartered 
or immediate loading. 

The total number of cars inspected in 
the western grain inspection division 
during the two months is second only 
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to the same period of 1915. In all 50,702 
cars of all grains were inspected in 
October, against 37,080 a year ago; 44,762 
were wheat, compared with 26,353 a 
month ago and 31,124 a year ago. Of 
these 34,091, or 76.2 per cent, graded 
No. 3 northern or better, against 24,566, 
or 93.2 per cent, a month ago, and 27,850, 
or 89.5 per cent, a year ago. 

The comparison shows a marked fall- 
ing off as to the grading, but no less 
than 2,319 cars were rejected on account 
of the grain having sprouted as the re- 
sult of wet weather after cutting and 
before being threshed. Probably most of 
such grain has been or will be marketed 
early to avoid further deterioration. Rye 
and barley inspections also show marked 
increases over last year, but oats and 
flax are less. 

Number of cars inspected in the west- 
ern inspection division during October: 
——1921—,  ———1920—__, 

ars Bus Cars Bus 
44,762 55,952,500 31,124 38,905,000 


Wheat .. 

Oats .... 3,276 6,552,000 3,631 7,262,000 
Barley .. 1,590 2,226,000 1,192 1,668,800 
Flaxseed. 328 352,600 624 670,800 
RPO cecss 707 883,750 443 553,750 


Total inspections of 1921 crops to the 
end of October, compared with the pre- 
liminary estimate of western crops, by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in 
bushels: 


Tota! 

Estimate inspected 

WER ccccccccccccce 271,508,000 92,606,250 
GORD cocccesecccecvee 331,270,000 8,720,000 
WAFTOY ccccccccccccce 42,720,000 4,445,000 
Flaxseed ......++.+0. 6,801,000 397,750 
RO ccccccccccccccece 9,567,000 1,635,000 


Total receipts at Fort William and 
Port Arthur elevators during the two 
months ending Oct. 31, 1921 and 1920, 
in bushels: 


1921 1920 
WER cccccccccccccs 73,654,113 44,612,361 
GORD ccccceveccececece 6,032,961 6,776,294 
BASIE ccccccccccccce 3,875,551 2,292,378 
Flaxseed .......+0006 296,288 668,105 
MPS cccoccccseccecves 1,417,463 807,558 


Total shipments from Fort William 
and Port Arthur elevators during the two 
months ending Oct. 31, 1921 and 1920, in 
bushels: 


1921 1920 
Wheat occ cccccccece 50,862,007 33,052,715 
OOtB .cnccccvcsvccece 5,089,252 2,517,445 
Barley ..cccccccccece 3,010,056 1,482,954 
Plaxseed .....e.ssece 1,278,374 353,73 
RYO cccscccevcccccces 920,543 480,478 


Distribution of lake shipments from 
Fort William and Port Arthur elevators 
in October, 1921, in bushels: 


Can, ports U.S. ports Total 
Wheat ... 14,188,319 19,884,617 34,072,936 
Gate. cccce - +Déseauee 1,185,201 
Barley ... 966,649 227,617 1,194,266 
Flaxseed. . 237,571 636,757 873,328 
RIO cocece 97,266 327,305 424,571 


Stocks in store at Fort William and 
Port Arthur elevators, in bushels: 
Oct. 28, 1921 Oct. 29, 1920 


24,111,474 11,791,380 
4,027,427 2,468,132 
1,683,632 813,537 

561,726 478,314 
797,656 297,960 





INDIANA’S CORN CROP 

Inpranapous, Inp., Nov. 12.—Mer- 
chantable corn in Indiana this year 
amounts to only 136,419,000 bus, includ- 
ing more than 20,000,000 carried over 
from last year’s crop, it is announced by 
George C. Bryant, statistician for the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, stationed in Indianapolis. 

“The corn crop now being harvested,” 
he said, “is, with the exception of the 
1917 crop, the poorest in point of qual- 
ity that has been pee SA in this state 
in many years, although the average 
yield is practically the same as the 10- 
year average. With more than 50 per 
cent husked, the total indicated crop 
amounts to 163,620,000 bus, or an aver- 
age yield of 36 bus an acre. 

“In October the condition figure indi- 
cated a yield of 160,711,000 bus, and last 

ear the crop amounted to 184,072,000 
us, of which only 8 per cent was not 
merchantable. This year 29 per cent, or 


47,450,000 bus, is unmerchantable. Ear 
worm proved to be more damaging than 
any other single agency. The mold dam- 


and dry rot are both very extensive, 
p24 pect Me corn is down badly.” 
Commenting on small grains of this 
year’s crop in the state, he said: “The 
average weight per measured bushel of 
small grains ran considerably lighter 
than the legal standard. Winter wheat 
made 55 lbs, spring wheat 54, oats 26, 


and barley 42.” 
Epwarp H. Ziecner. © 
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CHICAGO, NOV. 12 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, We 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


merchant® ...--scccccccsercece $8.15 @8.30 
Spring patents, jute ....-+,.++.+ 6.75 @7.25 
Spring straights, jute .........++ 6.45 @7.00 
Spring clears, jute .....++-+eseeee 4.00@5.00 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute........ 3.75 @4.00 


City mills’ spring patents, jute... 7.50@7.75 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 





Patent, southern, jute ........... $6.25@6.50 
Straight, southern, jute ........ 6.00 @6.25 
Clear, southern, Jute .....+--+.+00% 4.50@5.00 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute $6.20@6.75 
Patent, 95 per cent ....... 5.85 @6.50 
Clear, Kansas, jute ....... . - 4,.00@4.75 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl... .$4.80@5.25 
Rye flour, standard, jute ........ 4.60 @5.00 


WHEAT—Milling demand only fair. Re- 
ceipts light. Best grades have sold well, 
elevator interests doing a good volume of 
buying. Premiums have held firm. Export 
business dead. Compared with December, 
premiums closed as follows: 


1 red 13@14c over 1 dah 8@5c over 


2 red 11@12c over 2dah 2@38c over 

3 red 8@9c over $38 a h 1@2c over 

4 red 4@6c over 4dah 2@8c under 

1 hard 2@2%c over 1 y h Dec to ic over 
2 hard Dec to 2cov 2y h %@2c under 

3 hard 1@2c under 38 y h 4@6c under 

4 hard 2@4c under 4 y h 6@7c under 

1 n 15@20c over 1 dan 23@25c over 

2 n 10@15c over 2 dan 12@23c over 

3 n Dec to 8c over 3 dn 5@138c over 
4n Dec to 8c under 44 n Dec to 5c over 
1 m Dec to 5c over 3 m 2@8c under 


2m 2% ov to 1%c un 4 m 5@7c under 
Range of cash prices for the week, with 
comparisons: 


This week Last week Last year 
1 POA, cove eQeoeee cove oD eccce coves @210 
2 red, ....-Q..ee- cecceocces 198 @210 
LBB. sceee @IGS = cvcce @111% 187% @197% 
2 hd. 103 @107% 101% @109% 186 @196 
2 @ BD access @uiccce coceeMeceee 191 @200 
3 @ be 2.00 @.. . @108__—...... @uceve 
3 MB cecce Drccee ove +-@112% ..... . eee 
BOB ceces Decvce cocve Deccee coves @192% 
SOR vsecs @uvcce ov occ Qaucess 186% @192 


CORN—Better export inquiry, and some 
actual transactions of good size. Country 
offerings fair, but domestic business light. 
Receipts light. Stuff offered has been of 
mixed quality. The range: 

This week Last week 
mix.... 45% @47 46 86% @88% 
mix.... 45% @47% 45% @48% 86 @90% 
mix.... 42% @46 83% @90 
mix.... 41 @45% 41% @48 81 @87% 
mix.... 414% @45% 42% @438% 78% @84% 
mix.... 40% @43 41 @47 coco Q@eeee 
yellow.. 46% @48 87 @93% 
yellow.. 45% @48% 45% @49% 88 @93 
yellow.. 42% @47% 43%@48% 85 @91 
yellow... 41 @45% 42%@47 81 @86 
yellow... 41 @46 41 
yellow... 40 @42% 
white... 464% @47% 46 @49 
white... 45 @47% 
white... 424% @46% 
white... 42% @43% 41 
white... 41% @43 coe Moe. 
white.. 41 @42% 41% @46 coceQ@eece 
OATS—Domestic demand only fair. Prices 
stronger, and receipts very light. Nothing 
doing in export. The range: 


This week Last week Last year 


Last year 


AARON H ATR OD HO OoIm Ooh eH 


1 white. 38 @40 «++-@40% 51% @54% 
2 white. 32 @36% 33 @88 51% @54% 
; white, 30 @36% 29%@40 49% @53% 


white. 28 @33 27 @382% 47 @53% 
RYE—Business fairly active, Houses with 
seaboard connections were good buyers. Re- 
ceipts still light. No direct export trade of 
consequence from this market. No. 2 ranged 
75@76%c, compared with 73@83%c last 
week, and $1.57@1.62% a year ago. Old 
December closed at 81%c, new December at 
81%c, and May at 85\c. 

BARLEY—tTrade only fairly active. Re- 
ceipts light, and no export business. The 
range was 40@63c, against 43@58c last 
week, and 75c@$1.08 a year ago. December 
closed at 57c, or 2c higher than a week ago. 

CORN GOODS—Domestic demand has 
been good, but export remains dead. Corn 
flour $1.57%, corn meal $1.47, cream meal 
$1.40, pearl hominy $1.50, granulated hom- 
iny $1.45, oatmeal $2.55, car lots, per 100 
Ibs. Rolled oats, $2.28 per 90-Ilb sack, 

LINSEED MEAL—Trade go , 
f.o.b. Chicago. ar a ee ee 


WEEKE’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Week’s receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): a 
c-Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbis..... 218 135 182 102 
Wheat, bus.... 191 160 506 319 


Corn, bus...... 2,106 698 206 1,050 
Oats, bus...... 681 1,172 544° 678 
Rye, bus...... 7 32 48 nies 54 
Barley, bus.... 104 327 68 65 


DULUTH, NOV, 12 
FLOUR—Nominal prices, f.o.b. mills, at 
Duluth-Superior, per barrel, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks: 


Today Year ago 
Family patent ..... $7.15@7.40 $9.25@ 9.50 
Bakers patent ..... 6.90@7.15 9.00@ 9.25 
First clear, jute.... 5.55@5.80 8.50@ 9.00 
Second clear, jute... 4.05@4.45 6.50@ 7.00 
No, 2 semolina ..... 6.50@6.75 10.00@10.25 
Durum patent ...... 6.10 @6.35 9.80@10.05 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $5.25; No. 2 straight, $4.90; No. 
8 dark, $4.25; No. 5 dark, $5.20; No. 8 rye, 
$4.25. 


WHEAT—A better undertone was mani- 
fested in futures, but the spring market 
continued featureless. There was a fairly 
good demand for durum. Light movement 
from the country had its effect in the cash 
market. Offerings of cars were limited. 
Sales of spring were mostly of the dark 
variety to outside milling interest. Mills 
paid well for choice durum, Stocks de- 
creased 724,000 bus under fair shipping op- 


erations, 
GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 
track, in cents, per bushel: 
m—————_Dark northern—_—_,, 
° No. No. 2 No. 3 
5... 117% @124% 112% @118% 104% @114% 

7... 120% @127% 115% @121% 107% @117% 
8... 122% @129% 117% @123% 109% @119% 
9... 124 @131 119 @125 111 @121 

10... 123% @130% 118% @124% 110% @120% 

TIF... acoceMoreve cence 

12... 125% @132% 120% @126% 112% @122\% 
*Holiday. 


o-—— Amber durum——7"7_ -——Durum—", 

Nov. No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 

5. 96%@103% 94%@101% 87% 85% 
7. 98 @105 96 @103 89 87 


97% @104% 90% 881% 
99% @106% 92% 90% 
98% @105% 91% 89% 


8. 99% @106% 
9. 101% @108% 
10. 100% @107% 
BE? coee Daecose enue 
12. 104 @111l 102 

*Holiday. 

Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 


* 


@ : os 
@109 95 93 


--Spring— waa Durum———_," 

Dec. May Nov. Dec. May 
Nov, 5... 115 115 87% 85% 90% 
Nov. 7... 116 116 89 87% 92 
Nov. 8... 119 119 90% 89 94 
Nov. 9... 121 121 92% 91 96 
Nov. 10... 121 121 91% 89% 94 
Nov, 11*%.. ... ne e000 sees oes 
Nov. 12... 122 122 95 92% 97 

*Holiday. 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye 
Nov. 2 mixed 3 white No. 1 Barley 
5.... 42% 26% @28% 68% 82@54 
7.... 43% 27% @29% 70% 82@54 
8.... 48% 27% @29% 73% 32@54 
9.... 48% 27% @29% 74% 32@54 
10.... 42% 27% @29% 73% 32@54 
BBP. ce cone Te eK TTT -— 
12.... 48% 27% @29% 76% 33@55 
*Holiday. ‘ 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-—Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 











Spring .... 236 965 466 430 1,156 422 
Durum .... 658 1,050 380 1,081 1,395... 
Winter .... cS 4 58 9 e° 

Totals 895 2,01 904 1,520 2,551 422 
COB .cccee 67 oe ee ee ee oa 
Oats ....-. 18 2 


71 8 rT 5 
474 262 188 285 169 
Barley .... 23 122 30 50 86150 56 
Flaxseed .. 127 117 23 262 221 5 

GRAIN STOCKS 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Nov. 12, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 


r-Wheat stocks—, -——grad 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 


bus bus bus cars cars cars 

1,2 dkn 
1, 2 nor 451 3138 124 64 113 29 
38 dk n 
3 nor 162 172 80 59 17 67 
All other 

spring 871 1,720 710 77 63 161 
1,2 amd} 
1,2 dur f§ 714 676 1,090 115 110 42 
All other 


durum ..2,274 1,344 1,877 224 155 41 
Winter .... 651 9 105 6 6°. C8 11 
Mixed 81 oo. 864 867 92 
Totals ...4,526 4,315 3,986 799 1,023 433 
Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














-—Domestic——, ——Bonded——_, 

1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 

COFM .cccce 257 ee pe oe os oe 
Oats .....+. 5,471 2,194 370 oe 

BS cc cccce 782 835 4,567 . as am 

Barley .... 626 325 736 7 2 50 

Flaxseed .. 580 1,679 93 3 ee 

FLAXSEED 
Light receipts and decreasMg_ stocks 


caused crushers to come into the market, 
improving the price position moderately. It 
is reported that the bulk of holdings in local 
elevators are under contract to go out by 
closing of navigation. If this is true very 


light stocks will be carried into the winter 
unless movement from the country picks up 
materially in the near future. Price gains 
on the week show an advance of 3% @4%c. 
No, 1 spot ranged 1@1%c over the Novem- 
ber; to arrive, lc over the same delivery. 
Stocks decreased 145,000 bus, though ship- 
ments were not active, 


-——C lose ——_,, 

Opening Nov. 13 
Nov.7 High Low Nov.12 1920 
“Nov. ..$1.83% $1.88% $1.81% $1.87% $2.33 
Dec, .. 180% 1.85% 1.78 1.84 2.33 
Jan, .. 1.82% 1.86% 1.82% 1.87 2.36 
May .. 1.85 1.90% 1.84 1.89 2.47 





MILWAUKEE, NOV. 12 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in 
cotton, per barrel, f.o.b, Milwaukee: 
Spring patent ....cccsesscsceccess 
Spring straight 
First clear ..... 


Second clear ..... 
Rye flour, white ‘ ‘i 
Rye flour, straight ........++++++ 4.75 @5.25 
Rye flour, dark ......cccceccccees 4.35 @4.95 
NOE gg o.00- 00 60600800 eues 6.50@7.00 
Corm Gour, 100 IDS ccccccccccseces «+» -@1.50 
Corm meal, 100 IBS .cccccsccccess @1.45 
Corm rite, 100 IDS .nccccccccsecs @1.40 
MILLFEED—Quiet; undertone stronger. 


Better demand for prompt shipment; de- 
ferred orders small and infrequent. Inquiry 
more active. Bran and middlings 50c ton 
higher; oil meal up $1@1.50 ton. Move- 
ment larger. Standard bran, $16@16.50; 
winter bran, $16; standard fine middlings, 
$16@16.50; flour middlings, $20@22; hominy 
feed, $20.50@21.50; red dog, $30@33; rye 
feed, $13.50@14; old process oil meal, $39; 
cottonseed meal, $42@45; brewers’ dried 
grains, $22; gluten feed, $26.65,—all in 100- 
lb sacks, 

WHEAT—Advanced 7@8c. Receipts, 21 
cars; last week, 29; last year, 30. Offerings 
light, and demand good for good qualities; 
others very slow. Basis firm and premiums 
unchanged. No, 1 dark (Dakota) northern 
$1.33@1.38, No. 2 $1.26@1.31, No. 3 $1.13@ 
1.26, No, 4 $1.04@1.14, No. 5 94c@$1.09; No. 
1 red winter $1.13@1.24, No. 2 $1.22@1.23, 
No. 3 $1.21@1.22, No. 4 $1.18@1.20, No. 5 
$1.083@1.17; No. 1 hard winter $1.11@1.12, 
No. 2 $1.09@1.11, No. 3 $1.08@1.10; No. 1 
mixed $1.19@1.31, No. 2 $1.16@1.26, No. 3 
$1.13@1.21, No. 4 $1.10@1.15, No. 5 $1.08@ 
1,14, 

RYE—Advanced 7@7%c. Receipts, 14 
cars; last week, 8; last year, 19. Choice 
Wisconsin scarce and wanted; western and 
lower qualities dull and slow. Basis easier, 
spot ruling %@ic under December price. 
Millers buying choice; shippers less inter- 
ested. No. 1 closed at 80% @S8l1c; No. 2, 
80% @80%c; No. 3, 77@80c; No. 4, 73@78c. 

CORN—Advanced 1@1%c. Receipts, 107 
cars; last week, 76; last year, 61. Offerings 
moderate, and demand good from industries 
and shippers. New at moderate discount 
under old. Basis easier. Yellow held at 
stronger premiums over white and mixed. 
No. 2 white closed at 47% @47%c; No. 2 
yellow, 48% @48%c; No. 2 mixed, 47%@ 
47 %e. 

OATS—Advanced 1%@2c. Receipts, 199 
cars; last week, 128; last year, 133. Basis 
easier; moderate offerings, but demand from 
cereal industries and shippers is absorbing 
them. Spot quotable at 8c over to 1%c un- 
der December price, according to weight. 
No. 2 white closed at 34@36c; No. 3 white, 
31% @35%c; No, 4 white, 31@33%c; sample 
grade, 30@33c, af 

BARLEY—Advanced 2@3c. 
cars; last week, 72; last year, 115. Prices 
firmly held, offerings being small. Demand 
good for choice malting, but other qualities 
move slowly. Futures firmer. Iowa was 
quoted at 48@63c, as to quality; Wisconsin, 
50@64c; Minnesota, 48@63c; Dakota, 48@ 
68c; feed and rejected, 45@52c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r-Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1920 19 1920 


Receipts, 53 








1921 21 
Flour, bbis... 39,600 21,700 17,420 31,250 
Wheat, bus.. 28,350 25,650 278,275 32,370 
Corn, bus.... 152,475 86,925 358,675 74,500 
Oats, bus.... 420,885 260,580 174,275 424,750 
Barley, bus.. 81,885 174,585 69,810 38,190 
Rye, bus..... 19,460 39,730 4,530 32,810 
Feed, tons... 2,490 870 5,251 3,172 
ST. LOUIS, NOV. 12 
FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b. St. Louis: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
First patent $6.75 @7.25 
Standard ....... +. 6.45@6.70 
First clear 4.50@5.00 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Patent ccccccccsccvcvcccecvcceses 6.25 @6.50 
GE 6nc0000s0eeenecesnenenee 5.25 @5.50 
WRGE COOP 0 occ ces cwescosecceses 4.00@4.50 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
PateMt .cccccccescescvcsccesseses 6.00 @6.25 
WUPRABRE. 20 i cece sesecs .- 5.25@5.50 
First clear 4.00@4.25 





MILLFEED—Demand for all grades of 
millfeeds continues very quiet. Offerings 
limited, but sufficient to take care of the 
demand. Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb 
sacks: hard winter bran, $14.50@15; soft 
bran, $15@16; gray shorts, $22@23. 

WHEAT—Cash market quiet and demand 
limited. Offerings of good milling wheat 
light, and. scarcely enough hard offering to 





establish values. Local mills, shippers and 
elevator interests were in the market, but 
all grades were slow of sale. Receipts, 226 
cars, against 270 last week. Cash prices: 
No. 2 red, $1.22; No. 3 red, $1.14@1.17; No. 
4 red, $1.07; No. 2 hard, $1.08; No. 3 hard, 
$1.05. 

CORN—Cash market fairly active, and de- 
mand good. Receipts, 230 cars, against 276. 
Cash prices: No. 2 corn, 47c; No. 3 corn, 
45@46c; No. 4 corn, 45c; No. 6 corn, 44@ 


45c; No. 1 yellow, 48@49c; No. 2 yellow, 
48c; No. 3 yellow, 47@48c; No, 4 yellow, 
46c; No. 5 yellow, 44@45c; No. 6 yellow, 
44c; No. 1 white, 47@48c; No. 2 white, 46 


@47c; No. 3 white, 45@46c; No. 4 white, 
45c; No. 5 white, 45c; No. 6 white, 44c. 

OATS—The cash market was active. De- 
mand good, and all offerings were taken. 
Receipts, 105 cars, against 114. Cash prices: 
No. 2 oats, 34@35c; No. 3 oats, 32@34c; No. 
4 oats, 32c, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7—Receipts— --Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbls... 112,320 62,300 117,970 
Wheat, bus.. 322,290 668,078 468,444 342,040 


Corn, bus.... 190,160 130,000 353,880 156,430 
Oats, bus.... 173,940 348,000 270,000 277,445 
Rye, bus..... 1,070 12,100 ..... 6,680 


Barley, bus.. 8,560 38,400 20,800 ..... 





TOLEDO, NOV. 12 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b. mill, $6@6.25; spring, $7; Kansas, 
$5.90 @6.25. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $19.00@19.50 
Winter wheat mixed feed....... 21.00 @ 21.75 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 23.00 @24.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags........ «eee + @39.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... .....@ 5.50 


WHEAT—Receipts, 24 cars, 9 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 31 cars, 13 contract, 
OATS—Receipts, 21 cars, 20 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r~Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Wheat, bus.. 353,600 42,000 301,410 63,830 
Corn, bus.... 38,750 31,250 5,955 
Oats, bus.... 43,050 61,500 28,200 54,950 





KANSAS CITY, NOV. 12 
FLOUR—Qiotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


PEE 0.006840 bade beunikegneeiaeas $6.35 @6.55 
RNID scccccccecscscsotescoesce ORenaee 
i RPP errr rrr ee ee 3.75 @4.25 
ORO GROOE ion cob. eocaecncnscces 3.40 @3.90 


MILLFEED—Demand from the South and 
Southeast good, but eastern buyers are out 
of the market. Offerings are extremely light 
and well taken care of. Shorts are nomi- 
nally steady, and bran shows another ad- 
vance. Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 
bran, $12@13; brown shorts, $15@16; gray 
shorts, $18@19. 

WHEAT—Upward tendency of prices for 
cash wheat maintained this week as result 
of stronger futures and a continued adequate 
demand. Diminishing receipts gave the 
market independent strength. Several local 
mills were good buyers, but principal outlet 
was to shippers and elevator concerns, Soft 
wheat showed advances, and anything suit- 
able for milling met with rather good de- 
mand; low grades relatively dull. Cash 
prices: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.10@1.16, No. 2 
$1.08@1.15, No. 3 $1.07@1.14, No. 4 $1.05@ 
1.12; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.18@1.20, No. 2 
$1.17@1.18, No. 3 $1.12@1.13, No. 4 $1.05 
@1.08. 

CORN—Forecast of wintry weather and 
higher futures stimulated increased buying 
this week, and offerings were well absorbed. 
Light receipts helped to impart additional 
firmness to prices. Cash prices: white corn, 
No. 2 40@40%c, No. 3 39@40c, No. 4 38@39c; 
yellow corn, No. 2 45@46c, No. 3 45@45%c, 
No. 4 43@44c; mixed corn, No. 2 42@43c, 
No. 3 39@41%c, No. 4 38%@39c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

c——Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 

1921 1920 1921 1920 

Flour, bblis.. 17,550 12,025 80,275 21,450 
Wheat, bus.770,850 2,166,750 793,800 1,836,000 


Corn, bus... 48,750 38,750 40,000 46,250 
Oats, bus... 28,900 243,100 73,500 90,100 
Rye, bus.... 3,300 27,500 8,800 2,200 
Barley, bus. 13,500 91,500 16,900 21,000 
Bran, tons.. 480 840 2,580 1,140 
Hay, tons... 1,788 4,560 432 12,684 





BALTIMORE, NOV. 12 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, per barrel, in 
98-lb cottons: 


Mori BESET PACOME 2c cccceccvess $7.50@7.75 
Spring standard patent .......... 7.00 @7.25 
Hard winter short patent ........ 7.25@7.50 
Hard winter straight ............ 6.75 @7.00 
Soft winter short patent ......... 6.50@6.75 
Soft winter straight (near-by)... 5.50@5.75 
WO HOUR, WHS. cc cccccccecccvecs 5.85 @6.25 
Rye flour, standard ............. 5.00@5.40 


City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent 
City mills’ blended patent 
City mills’ winter patent 
City mills’ winter straight 

MILLFEED—Firmer on spring bran, oth- 
erwise unchanged and generally quiet. Quo- 
tations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 














———— 
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bran, $21@22; soft winter bran, $22@23; 
standard middlings, $21@22; flour mid- 
dlings, $29@380; red dog, $38@39; city mills’ 
middlings, $21. 50 @22. 

WHEAT—Advanced 6% @9%c; demand 
and movement moderate, Receipts, 165,091 
bus; exports, 100,000; stock, 3,065,596. Clos- 
ing prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.14%; 
spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.10%; 
November, $1.10%; December, $1.12; range 
of southern for week, 95c@$1.08%. 

CORN—Up 3%c; movement light, demand 
fair. Receipts, 104,798 bus; exports, 180,429; 
stock, 657,953. Closing prices: domestic No. 
2 yellow or better, old, track, 64c asked; no 
market for new southern, in absence of ar- 
rivals; new near-by yellow cob, bbl, $2.40 
@2.456. 

OATS—Down %@ic; demand and move- 
ment limited. Receipts, 1,991 bus; stock, 
298,880, Closing prices: No. 2 white, do- 
mestic, 48c; No. 3 white, domestic, 40@4ic. 

RYE—Gained 8%c; movement small, de- 
mand good. Receipts, 179,902 bus; exports, 
17,143; stock, 2,175,823. Closing price of 
No. 2 western for export, 88%c. 





PHILADELPHIA, NOY, 12 
‘FLOUR—Receipts, 9,800 bbis, and 10,154,- 
712 Ibs in sacks. Exports, 1,000 sacks to 
London and 600 to Aberdeen. 
Spring first patent ........666+5 $7.40@7.75 
Spring etandard patent «...... . 6.80@7.10 





Spring first clear ...........-. .. 5.25@6.75 
Hard winter short patent ........ 7.25 @7.60 
Hard winter straight ............ 6.75 @7.00 
Soft winter straight ............. 5.40@6.00 


RYE FLOUR—Some export inquiry, but 
no important business resulted. Domestic 
demand moderate at unchanged prices. We 
quote on a basis of $6@6.50 bbl in sacks, 
according to quality. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—In small supply 
and dull at $3.25@3.50 per 98-lb sack. 

WHEAT—Market alternately higher and 
lower, but closed firm at a net advance of 
7@8c. Trade quiet. Receipts, 1,395,990 bus; 
exports, 471,572; stock, 2,883,530. Quota- 
tions, car lots, in export elevator: 

No, 2 red winter .......-.eesee0e8 $1.13@1.18 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky ....... 1.08@1.13 


Other grades are quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 3c under No. 2; 
No. 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat, 
lic under No. 2. Sample according to qual- 
ity. 

MILLFEED—Market steadier, but local 
trade continued quiet. Quotations, car lots, 


per ton: 

Spring bran ....-.--.eeseceeees $22.00@ 23.00 
Soft winter bran .......-++ee56. 23.00 @ 24.00 
Standard middlings ........... 22.00@ 23.00 
Flour middlings 29.00@ 31.00 





Red Gog oo. sccccsccccceccccece 38.00 @ 40.00 


CORN—Market for export deliveries firm 
and 2c higher under light offerings, but 
trade quiet. Local car lots in small supply, 
and advanced ic. Receipts, 11,713 bus; 
stock, 301,432. Quotations: car lots, in ex- 
port elevator, No. 2 57@58c, No. 3 54@55c; 
car lots, for local trade, No, 2 yellow 64 
@6i%e. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Dull, but prices firmly 
held in sympathy with raw material. Quo- 
tations: 


Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ........ $1.85 
Granulated white meal, fancy ........ 2.20 
Yellow table meal, fancy .......++.++. 1.86 
White table meal, fancy ........+..++5 2.20 
White corn flour, fancy ........+..+.+5 2.20 
Pearl hominy and grits .........+-55.5 2.20 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases, 24 pkgs, 

24 oz, each ......- evevoecesecsoestee .35 


OATS—Offerings light and market firm 
and %c higher, but demand only moderate. 
Receipts, 42,389 bus; stock, 243,910. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 white, 43@43%c; No, 3 white, 
41% @42c, 

OATMEAL—Quiet but steady. Quotations: 
ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $5.90; rolled, 
steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-lb sacks, 
$5.80; patent cut, per two 100-lb sacks, $7.60 
@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, fine $6.30, 
coarse $5, 





BUFFALO, NOV. 12 


FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 





carloads: Spring 
Best patent spring ........-+++05+. $7.50@7.90 
Bakers patent age $Y >t 
First clear ..... -@4.75 
Second clear 4 -@3.75 
Rye, pure white ... 5. 50@5. 75 
Rye, atraight ......ccccccceccccess 5.00@5.50 
Sacked 
Bram, peF tom ......ccccccccees $.....@18.25 
Standard middlings, per ton.... .. @19.25 





Mixed feed 
Flour middlings .. 


Red dog, per ton 

Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs ...... 

Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... 

Cracked corn, per ton ......... @ 24.50 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ... @ 24.50 
Gluten feed, per ton ........+... «eee + @30.08 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent... @ 44.00 


Oil meal, per tom ......--eeeee 
Rolled oats, 90-Ib sacked . os 
Reground oat —_ unig 
Milo, No. 3, 100 1 
Buckwheat, new, ies TRO scvccce 
WHEAT—There were no sales of ‘soft win- 
ter reported in this market. Prices asked 
were said by millers to be too high. 
CORN—Market held up early in the week, 
but on more liberal receipts buyers held off 
and little was done, even at the decline of 
le. The close was very dull, with sellers 
asking 1c above bids. Closing: No. 1 and 





No. 2 yellow, old corn, 59c; No. 3 yellow, 
68c; No. 4 yellow, 56c,—on track, through 
billed. New No. 4 yellow sold at 53c. 
OATS—Buyers seemed to have supplied 
their wants early in the week and, with in- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


creased receipts later, refused to pay asking 
prices, except for some choice weights. 
The market closed dull. No. 1 white, 41%c; 
No. 2 white, 41c; No. 3 white, 39c; No, 4 
white, 37c,—on track, through billed. 
BARLEY—Scarce and strong. Malting 
was quoted at 70@75c, and feed at 66@ 
68c,—track, through billed. Malting, 65@ 
72c, and feed 58@63c, c.i.f., Buffalo. 
RYE—tThere were offerings of No, 2 in 
store, and little demand. Closing, 87%c. 





BOSTON, NOV. 12 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 


Spring patents, special short...... $8.30@8.75 
Spring patents, standard ......... 7.25 @8.46 
Geer Te GOONS ecewccccsccecce 5.50 @6.00 
Hard winter patents ............. 6.50@7.75 
Soft winter patents .............- 6.75 @7.75 
Soft winter straights ............ 6.25@6.50 
Soft winter clears ...........+0.4. 5.75 @6.00 
Rye flour, white patent .......... 5.50@5.75- 


MILLFEED—Moderate inquiry for wheat 
feeds, with other feeds slow. Market steady. 
Spring bran, $22 for pure and $21.50 for 
standard; winter bran, $23.25@23.50; mid- 
dlings, $22.50@28.50; mixed feed, $22.50@ 
28.50; red dog, $39.50; gluten feed, $34.01; 
hominy feed, $28; stock feed, $29; oat hulls, 
reground, $12; cottonseed meal, $44@47; lin- 
seed meal, $44.50,—all in 100’s, 

CORN MEAL—Demand quiet, and market 
easy. Granulated yellow, $1.75; bolted yel- 
low, $1.70; feeding, $1.35; cracked corn, 
$1.35,—all in 100’s, 

OATMEAL-—A good demand prevails at 
the recent decline in prices. Rolled is quot- 
ed at $2.75, and cut and ground at $3.02, in 
90-lb sacks. 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


+ tock 


r——@ ‘ 
Ten "1920 1921 1920 





Flour, bbis.... 22,585 20,690 .....  «es-- 
Wheat, bus...225,370 105,630 120,585 271,913 
Cetm, BOBiccce stove 4,280 16,692 4,110 
Oats, bus +. 24,360 18,000 2,220 26,419 
Rye, bus...... eee SEOO ease 198,661 
Millfeed, tons. a ae etaee ope 
Oatmeal, cases 2,000 ..... oce evcce 
Oatmeal, sacks Se. 2 decom: -Ubieee .- Canes 





NEW YORK, NOV. 12 


FLOUR—Practically no change in market 
conditions. Buyers not inclined to come in, 
and reselling by purchasers at lower prices 
preventing direct mill sales. Export situa- 
tion quiet, and practically no buying yet 
from American Relief Association. Prices: 
spring fancy patents, $7.75@8.25; standard 
patents, $6.75@7.50; clears, $5@5.50; soft 
winter straights, $5.25@5.80; hard winter 
straights, $6.25@6.75; clears, $4.75 @5.25; rye, 
$5 @5.75,—all in jute. Receipts, 239,241 bus. 


WHEAT—Trade baffled over market con- 
ditions, and tendency is to operate with 
caution. After reaching lowest level of sea- 
son, market advanced about 8c this week. 
Export interest moderate. Prices: No. 2 
red, c.i.f., $1.14; No. 2 hard winter, $1.14; 
No, 1 northern Manitoba, $1.15%; No, 2 
mixed durum, $1.02. Receipts, 1,781,600 bus, 

CORN—Market declined. Receipts at pri- 
mary points small. Moderate export de- 
mand, Prices: No. 2 yellow, 64c; No, 2 
mixed, 63%c; No. 2 white, 65c. Receipts, 
93,800 bus. 

OATS—Market easier, in sympathy with 
corn. Little individual features. Prices 
ranged 38% @55c. Receipts, 162,000 bus. 





MINNEAPOLIS, NOV, 15 


Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside milis for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60<day shipment, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 

Nov. 15 Year ago 
oe patent, 98-lb cot- 
ones CSc ese cecece $7.25@7.85 $9.45@9.85 





gtandara patent 6.85@7.35 9.20@9.35 
Second patent ........ 6.60@6.85 9.00@9.15 
*First clear, jute ..... 4.35@4.50 7.10@7.75 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.00@3.85 5.00@6.35 


*140-lb jutes. 

Durum flour quotatians, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b. Minneapolis, today (Nov. 15), in 
jute, were: 

Nov. 15 Year ago 
Medium semolina..... $5.60@5.90 $9.65@9.75 
Durum flour .......... 4.80@4.90 8.50@8.75 
CUORP ccccccccecccece - 3.75@4.10 ....@7.00 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1921 1920 1919 1918 


Nov. 19... «soos. 396,725 486,240 417,760 
Nov. 12... 319,325 340,995 449,590 360,440 
Nov. 6.... 402,510 334,370 440,615 327,356 
Oct, 29 ... 471,270 335,045 454,390 345,370 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1921 1920 1919 1918 
660 


Nov. 19... .cosse 5,240 101,495 
Nov. 12. 305 6,300 1,365 121,000 
Nov. G...+ ceesee 6,240 6,650 19,540 
Oct, 29 . 1,430 11,025 4,916 = .nece 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1921 1920 1921 1920 
Sept. 10. 61 68,965 211,885 145,880 1,075 

Sept. 17. 60 68,690 227,205 178,395 360 eee 
Sept. 24. 60 65,465 228,390 186,720 eve eee 
Oct. 1.. 60 65,465 198,430 203,540 1,230 eee 
-+ 60 65,465 213,985 191,740 ose 305 
: - 59 64,465 225,270 197,440 360 rrr 
Oct, 22. 61 66,365 242,870 160,830 715 eee 
Oct. 29. 59 65,050 264,445 201,515 336 1,890 
.. 59 62,015 214,677 208,094 360 eee 
Nov. 12. 60 58,400 157,033 194,803 1,620 ... 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car lot prices of milifeed to- 
day (Nov. 15), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-Ilb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

Nov. 15 Year ago 
WP avedasbteseas $14.00@15.00 $31.50@32.50 
Stand. middlings.. 14.50@15.50 29.00@30.00 
Flour middlings... 20.00@21.00 37.00@42.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 28.00@31.00 48.00@52.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b, Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $20.75 @21.00 
No, 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 21.25@21.60 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 22.00@22.25 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 22.75@23.00 






Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks, 12.50@13.00 
1.90@ 1.95 
1.8 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 
Corn meal, yellowt 
Rye flour, white® ..........s00. 
Rye flour, pure dark* . 20 
Whole wheat flour, bbift . 
Graham, standard, — 
Rolled oats** ... 

Mill screenings, light, “per ton. ° 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. ....@ 8.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 5.00@ 9.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 7.00@12.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 10.00@15.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 15.00@20.00 





Flaxseed streenings, ton ....... 6.00@10.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 10.00@15.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton. 6.00@ 7.00 
Linseed oil meal® ..........-0.- «eee «@38.00 

*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. tPer bbi in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks, - 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
December and May wheat at Minneapolis, 
per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
Nov. . 9 ..ccoces 125 @129 123 @127 
Nov, 10 .....+... Kate) pepe 124% @126% 
BUOTs BRO ccccace senesObecees tase% Duocece 
MOV. 18 .cccccce isi @isi i 126% @128% 
BIO, BE wovccece 125 @130 124 @126 
BMov. 16 .ccccces 121% @126% 120% @122% 

No, 2 dark No. 2 nor 
WG” Bo cs ecctic 122 @125 120. @123 
NOv, 10 ...ccece 122% @125% 119% @122% 
MGV, B19 .ccccce seveeQecese cbves @ wccee 
MOT, 1B wccccecs 124% @127\% 121% @124% 
BOVE 34 ccccceee 122 @126 119 @122 
Mov. 16 .cccceee 118% @122% 115% @118% 
Nov. Dec. May Nov. Dec, May 
PT cr $1.19 $1.18 | er * 20% $1. 19% 
aOcises 1.18% 1.16% 14..... p 6% 
BRP ccs ehecekh coven | rer 1. 14% r ist 

*Holiday. 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minne- 
apolis during the week were, per bushel: 


Nov. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
8, ....@40 28 @29 68% @70 33 @52 
9. 40%@41 28% @29% 70% @71 34@52 
10, <...@4 28 @29 71% @71% 34@53 
SEP occclce enaceMocee seveQ@eces 00 @bse 
12. 40 @41 28% @29% 73 @74 35@54 
14. 40 @41 28% @29% 72% @73% 36@54 
*Holiday. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 





Saturday were: Nov. 13 
Nov. 12 Nov. 5 1920 

Wheat, bus ..... 2,146,680 2,757,720 3,462,360 
Flour, bbls ...... 29,670 29,039 21,693 
Millstuff, tons ... 590 561 2,390 
Camm, BUS cocscecs 139,000 118,370 
Oate, BUM osc. 430,390 503,700 
Barley, bus 185,130 456,020 
Rye, bus ........ 106,920 68,880 
Flaxseed, bus ... 92,500 100,870 193,280 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: ov. 13 
Nov. 12 Nov. 5 1920 

Wheat, bus ..... 545,260 694,140 962,280 
Flour, bbis ...... 344,165 491,461 373,020 
Millstuff, tons ... 12,266 17,189 13,837 
Corn, bus ....... 68,580 78,600 75,900 
Cate, BUS .icscee 372,600 428,400 297,000 
Barley, bus ..... 165,240 145,700 437,660 
yO, BUD cccccccs 9,310 15,120 45,220 
Flaxseed, bus ... 651,300 69,850 11,110 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Nov. 13 Nov. 15 
Nov. 12 Nov. 5 1920 1919 














No.1 dark ..... 1,301 1,213 852 375 
No, 1 northern.. 37 38 36 61 
No, 2 northern.. 89 26 10 16 
Others ..... oo 0 04,442 4,334 5,696 6,930 

Totals .......5,869 6,612 6,694 7,372 
TM BHA 260 cee 22,761 22,312 dee oe 
In 1917 .....- -- 601 636 eee eee 
TS 2006 .cccose 9,469 8,932 aus ye 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Nov. 13 Nov. 15 Nov. 16 
Nov. 12 Nov.5 1920 1919 1918 


Corn ... 452 465 60 4 112 
Oats ..21,776 21,724 6,862 4,432 2,288 
Barley ..1,344 1,323 1,069 1,018 716 
Rye ....1,060 1,483 38 6,536 1,224 
Flaxseed, 825 860 642 25 82 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
o-— Mpls— -——Duluth——_, 
Track Toarr. Track Nov. Dec. 
Nov. 8...$1.82% 1.82% 1.89% 1.88 1.85 
Nov. 9..41.83% 1.83% 1.89 1.87% 1.84% 
Nov. 10... 1.84% 1.84% 1.88% 1.87% 1.84% 
Wev. 28% 6. cove ve subd ed Sebeed d00¥e'e ' wopese 
Nov. 12... 1.85% 1.85% 1.88% 1.87% 1.84% 
Nov. 14... 1.84 184 1.88% 1.85% 1.83 


November 16, 1921 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r——Receipts——, -—-In store, 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
Minneapolis. 93 193 95 826 642 25 
Duluth..... 127 «#117 23 580 1,682 93 

Totals.... 220 310 118 1,405 2,324 118 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1921, to Nov. 
12, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—Receipts—,_ --Shipments—, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 

















Minneapolis - 1,884 2,532 464 335 
Duleth .ococess 1,246 1,805 1,537 908 
Totale cecccs 3,130 4,337 2,001 1,243 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Nov. 12, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 





Baltimore ..2,624 670 294 2,098 334 
Boston 61 eee 8 2 Se6 
Buffalo .. 2,608 4,645 832 899 
Afloat 3,080 1,61 con sig 
Chicago .... 6,077 18,949 599 179 
ABeat 6.00 eve 465 3,761 dee 
Detroit ..... 23 52 171 21 
St. Joseph ..1,047 220 228 4 7 
Duluth .....4,526 257 65,471 782 633 
Galveston ...5,684 ese eee 158 Pas 
Indianapolis. 342 229 394 5 


Kansas City.9,715 - 
Milwaukee... 274 530 874 29 197 








Minneapolis 5,869 452 21,776 1,060 1,34: 
N. Orleans, . .4,069 396 107 ew 18: 
Newp. News. .. as 18 ees ae 
New York...2, 390 93 1,042 47 40: 
Omaha ..... 2,496 826 2,492 688 5: 
Peoria ...... 13. «105 921 oe wae 
gs pene a 2, 337 303 244 38 i 
St. Louis....2,724 217 926 91 i 
Toledo ..... 1,376 78 841 41 1 
Afloat 566 eee eos ose ‘se 
Canals ..... 60 330 120 ete 6: 
Lakes ......1,446 434 450 188 5i 
Totals ...55,382 18,705 68,727 6,760 4,35: 
Last year..41,306 8,817 34,966 4,057 3,275 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 


Decreases—Wheat, 1,213,000 bus; corn 
186,000; oats, 1,271,000. Increases—Rye 
441,000 bus; barley, 298,000. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


7—Mpls—, -—Duluth—, Winniper 
1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 192: 











Nov. 9... 178 466 278 254 1,796 57 
Nov, 10 ... 233 400 113 173 1,128 1,04 
WOW, 3h os Soe “S28 9.2 BER 8.5 - 78 
Nov. 12 ...- 507 299 189 94 927 70 
Nov. 14 ... 453 609 122 112 1,030 82 
Nov. 15 ... 267 6518 206 116 1,404 91 

Totals ..1,638 2,710 908 902 6,285 4,79: 


*Holiday. 





Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain for the week ended Nov. 
12, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
34 ° 15 38 





Atlantic ....1,230 

GE. eéaccse 1,549 420 oe ee 

Pacific ..... 1,421 ee oe 559 
Totals ....4,200 454 ee 717 as 

Prev. week. .3,512 474 62 945 190 


Totals July 1- 


Nov. 12.111,660 9,504 449 15,401 3,404 





Minneapolis Output and Exports 
BY CROP YEARS 


The following table shows the Minneapolis 
flour output by months on the present crop 
year, with comparisons, in barrels: 

1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 
Sept.. 1,154,470 1,862,455 1,613,610 1,715,930 
Oct.. 1,459,705 2,131,800 1,720,550 1,908,265 
Nov.. 1,675,125 1,894,250 1,620,910 2,293,875 
Dec.. 1,285,515 1,700,725 1,676,900 1,555,935 
Jan.. 1,072,565 1,561,340 1,194,445 1,229,610 


Feb.. 1,059,505 972,250 782,835 641,265 
Mch. 1,180,645 981,820 1,180,145 653,485 
April 1,112,200 960,585 1,638,435 726,865 
May. 1,020,560 1,132,420 1,548,220 905,255 


June. 940,390 1,379,690 1,095,210 1,065,235 
July. 1,116,655 1,314,545 1,056,345 1,026,990 
Aug.. 1,547,510 1,226,730 1,416,025 1,533,155 


Year 14,524,845 17,117,610 16,543,630 15,255,865 


Following table shows the Minneapolis for- 
eign shipments on the present crop year, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 











1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 

September. 131,245 37,115 ...... 39,970 
October... 94,830 89,266 ...... 49,620 
November. 35,940 18,585 364,335 120,365 
December. 42,675 31,650 387,510 96,860 
January... 76,880 78,900 146,975 149,385 
February... 9,220 36,860 ...... 164,065 
March,.... 149,845 100,605 35,850 60,050 
++ 94,495 30,995 123,640 48,870 

eee 94,955 61,435 276,230 61,180 
June...... 101,200 136,665 116,595 64,850 
August,... 68,495 48,840 ...... 6,300 
Year.... 971,840 736,740 1,451,185 889,230 





Philippine Islands—Corn Crop 
Corn crop of the Philippine Islands, by 
calendar years, in bushels: 
1921...... 18,108,000 1915...... 14,753,000 
1920....... 16,978,000 1914...... 18,336,000 


1919..... + 13,095,000 1913..... + 9,235,000 
1918...... 11,271,000 1912..... + 7,810,000 
1917.....- 13,441,000 1911...... 


4,277,000 
1916...... 14,083,000 ‘ 
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The Pacific northwestern trade is buy- 
ing very cautiously, influenced by the 
unsettled and fluctuating wheat mar- 
ket. Sales of hard wheat flours from 
Montana and Dakota, and sales of Pa- 
cific Coast flour to eastern and south- 
eastern markets, are affected by the un- 
certainty of the effective date of re- 
cently announced freight reductions. 

The announcement of Oct. 22 as to 
freight reductions by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in territory west 
of the Mississippi River, to become ef- 
fective by Nov. 20, was not an official 
order to that effect, and the carriers 
decline to recognize them until specifi- 
cally ordered to do so by the Commis- 
sion. Buyers demand quotations based 
on the lower freight rate, to which the 
mills cannot accede until they know the 
effective date of the reductions, to what 
destinations they will apply, and exactly 
what the new rates will be. 

As a result, the announcement of 
freight reductions has merely introduced 
elements of uncertainty into the situa- 
tion, with the effect of curtailing new 
business for the time being. 

The export trade, both for flour and 
wheat, is lifeless. Australian flour con- 
tinues to be offered to Hongkong at 
prices which would not show a profit to 
Pacific Coast millers at present wheat 
cost and ocean freights. 

Hard wheat top patents, basis 98-lb 
cottons, straight cars, seaboard, are 
quoted: Montana, $6.95@7.90 bbl; Da- 
kota, $8@8.55; Kansas, $7@8; Washing- 
ton, made from Montana and/or Dakota, 
and Pacific hard wheats, $6.80@8; Wash- 
ington bdkers patent, $6.15 bbl, basis 
98’s; Washington family patent, $6.75, 
basis 49’s. 

Millfeed is weak. Washington mill- 
run, delivered transit points, is selling at 
$20 ton in mixed cars; Montana mixed 
feed, on track, seaboard, $16, and bran 
$15.50. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 

Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 52,800 12,553 24 
Last week ........ 52,800 23,434 44 
if eae 52,800 17,444 33 
Two years ago .... 52,800 48,546 92 
Three years ago ... 46,800 30,947 66 
Four years ago ... 46,800 41,844 89 
Five years ago .... 40,800 29,990 ~ 7% 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 

Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
TH WORE .wkcsiess 57,000 39,115 69 
Last WEG: esccsece 57,000 44,708 78 
ZOOP BHO. cciscetes 57,000 17,914 31 
Two years ago .... 57,000 59,425 104 
Three years ago ... 57,000 30,867 54 
Four years ago ... 57,000 45,697 80 
Five years ago..... 57,000 45,570 79 


RULING ON FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


The North Pacific Freight Bureau, 
representing the western railroad lines, 
at a hearing held this week at Seattle, 
attended by north coast millers, agreed 
that the mills be permitted to ship flour 
in the states of Washington, Oregon and 
Idaho, in 40-inch, 98-lb and 31-inch, 
49-lb, cotton sacks. Western lines in 
south Pacific Coast territory have made 
the same ruling for shipments west of 
Ogden, Utah. 

Rail shipments of flour from north 
coast territory to points east of Wash- 
ington, Oregon and Idaho, and from 





south coast territory to points east of 
Ogden, Utah, must, however, comply 
with the eastern classification of 42-inch, 
98-lb, and 33-inch, 49-lb, cotton sacks, 
and on such shipments sacks must be 
stamped with a guaranty by the bag 
manufacturers or the mills that the re- 
quirements of eastern classification as 
to sizes and tensile strength have been 
complied with. 

The western lines in the north coast 
territory have agreed that sacks need not 
bear the guaranty in export shipments 
for the Orient, provided the guaranty is 
stamped on the bill of lading. 


NOTES 


The Elder Steel Steamship Co. has 
inaugurated a service between the Pa- 
cific and Atlantic coasts via the Panama 
Canal. 

Flour shipments from Seattle and Ta- 
coma to California for October were 
76,836 bbls, and since July 1 last amount 
to 256,479 bbls. 

J. F. Curtis, formerly connected with 
the headquarters sales department of 
the Montana Flour Mills Co., of Lewis- 
town, Mont., now represents the company 
at Spokane, Wash. 

Bakers in the larger cities of the Pa- 
cific Northwest are cutting prices for 
bread. The 1-lb unwrapped loaf is sell- 
ing at wholesale in Seattle at 6@7c; 
Portland, 514@6%,c; Spokane, 6@7c. 

Several thousand barrels of strong 
cut-offs have recently been sold for ex- 
port, for gluten extraction, to a Japan 
firm which claims to have a new process 
for making a product for diabetes pa- 
tients. 

W. Harry Talbott, of La Grande, Ore- 
gon, a grain buyer, formerly connected 
with the Pioneer Flouring Mill Co., of 
Island City, Oregon, and until recently 
grain buyer for the Wallowa (Oregon) 
Milling & Grain Co., committed suicide 
Nov. 7. 

Shipments of flour from Seattle and 
Tacoma to the Orient for October were 
172,110 bbls, and for the season to date 
346,361; to Europe, 31,848 and 305,427; 
South America, 16,380 and 29,290; 
Hawaii, 7,765 and 17,329; British Co- 
lumbia, 3,250 and 12,025. Wheat ship- 
ments for October to Europe 519,084 
bus, for the season 596,879; Orient, 839,- 
158 and 1,994,275; South America, 419,- 
676 and 457,014. 


Favorable soil and autumn weather 
conditions have enabled farmers to com- 
plete winter wheat seeding in south- 
eastern Washington and in Oregon, 
where the acreage sown is about normal. 
Seeding has continued in central and 
northern Washington counties, and the 
acreage is about the same as last year. 
Fall-sown wheat is going into the winter 
in excellent. condition in most sections 
of the Pacific Northwest. 


‘SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Car., Nov. 12.—Flour 
is of slow sale, and likely to continue so 
until the market becomes more settled 
and inspires some degree of confidence 
that prices will remain reasonably sta- 
tionary for some time. 

A repetition of the difficulties experi- 
enced last season in the way of cancel- 
lation of contracts is being experienced, 
and numerous instances of bakers at- 
tempting to avoid their obligations to 
take deliveries of flour are reported. 

Material reductions have been made in 
the price of flour by mills and jobbers. 
It is also reported that some very low 
prices on Canadian flour have been made 
during the past week, considerably under 
snevesas by Kansas and Montana mills. 

rices in effect are as follows: Dakota 
first patents, $9.20 bbl; Dakota clears, 





$6.75; Montana first patent, $8.35; Mon- 
tana clears, $5.90; Kansas first patent, 
$7.70; Kansas standard, $7.30; eastern 
first clear, $5.40@5.60; Washington and 
Oregon straight grade, $5.60@5.80 
(dock); blue-stem cut-off, $5.30@5.50,— 
98’s, cotton, delivered San Francisco. 

The millfeed market is demoralized, 
little interest being shown by feeders 
and jobbers except for supplies for im- 
mediate requirements. Offerings from 
the north are on an increased scale at 
constantly reduced prices. Eastern red 
bran and mill-run are offered at $20@21 
ton; white bran and mill-run, $21@22; 
low grade flour, $38@39. 


NOTES 


The Los Angeles Flour Men’s Club 
held its monthly meeting at the City 
Club on Nov. 4. 


The British steamer Victoria de Lari- 
naga has loaded 7,800 tons of wheat at 
Oakland, destined for European ports. 


Receipts of grain at San Francisco for 
the month of October: wheat, 3,934 tons; 
barley, 51,730; oats, 1,578; beans, 90,416 
sacks. 


Wilbur Stiles, secretary of the Cali- 
fornia Lima Bean Growers’ Association, 
was found dead from a bullet wound at 
his farm home near Camarillo. 


V. V. Corbin, flour and grain broker, 
of Chicago, has been spending the past 
week in Los Angeles with his brother, 
W. W. Corbin, of the firm of Corbin & 
Reynolds. 


The Millers’ Club of Southern Califor- 
nia was entertained at luncheon on Nov. 
8 at the Jonathan Club, by Messrs. Loew 
and Levi, of the Capitol Milling Co. 
There were 10 millers present. 


Edward Fleischmann, assistant man- 
ager of the Fleischmann Yeast Co., of 
California, was recently married to Miss 
Rowena Brandt, of San Francisco. They 
will return to the coast from a trip 
through the South and East about Dec. 
1, and make their home here. 


The Chamber of Commerce Grain 
Trade Association reports the following 
stocks of grain in warehouses and on 
wharves, in tons, on Nov. 1: wheat, Port 
Costa, 7,720 tons; Stockton, 13,112; San 
Francisco, 990. Barley, Port Costa, 41,- 
741; Stockton, 9,559; San Francisco, 7,- 
698. Beans, 153,352 sacks. 


A 12¥% per cent reduction in intra- 
state freight rates on grain and grain 
products was announced on Nov. 9 by 
railroads operating in California. The 
reduction was recommended by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission on inter- 
state freight, and has been adopted for 
freight within the state also. In August, 
1920, a 25 per cent increase was allowed, 
the reduction being set at one half of 
this raise. 


Literally blown to pieces in a terrific 
explosion at Petaluma on Nov. 7, which 
wrecked his bakery, Ole Norgard, a bak- 
er, was instantly killed. Damages to the 
building are estimated at $10,000. The 
explosion was believed to have been 
caused by gas escaping from a large 
oven. Mr. Norgard was believed to 
have fallen asleep and, smelling gas on 
awakening, to have lighted a match, 
which caused the explosion. 


The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture Weather Bureau at San Fran- 
cisco reports that, for finishing the dry- 
ing of fruit and promoting the harvest- 
ing of rice, the weather during October 
this year was most favorable. "The rains 
were well distributed, and were quickly 
followed by warm, sunshiny weather. 
The harvesting and threshing of rice pro- 
ceeded rapidly during the month, and it 
suffered no injury from the few rainy 
spells that occurred. Beans in the Sac- 
ramento valley have been harvested and 
threshed. 


After nearly 38 years of service in 
the employ of the Sperry Flour Co., Fred 
L. Conklin, head miller of the Union 
mills, in Stockton, Cal., has retired to 
his farm in San Joaquin County. On 
the termination of his long period of 
service the members of the “Sperry fain- 
ily” tendered Mr. Conklin an elaborate 
farewell party at the Eee mills, where 
addresses were made by Manager Eichel- 
berger, Mayor Eicke and C. L. Neumil- 
ler. James Herbert, an employee of the 
Sperry Flour Co. for the past 20 years, 
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has succeeded to the position vacated by 
Mr. Conklin. 


As a culmination of plans for the en- 
largement of the Kelley-Clarke Co.’s op- 
erations, A. W. Adams has been appoint- 
ed manager of the Los Angeles office. 
Mr. Adams has been associated with the 
company for more than 15 years, as as- 
sistant manager at Seattle, manager at 
Vancouver, and for the last five years 
assistant manager at San Francisco. He 
is also a stockholder in the company. 
Coming, as it does, in the nature of an 
expansion, this move does not affect the 
position of C. H. Snead, of the Los 
Angeles office, who will continue to direct 
most of his old lines as heretofore. 


The traffic bureau of the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce has received 
notice from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that the tariff of the Pacific 
car demurrage bureau, which proposed 
a reduction from five days to 48 hours 
in free time allowed at California ports 
on freight originating in California and 
moving by water to interstate or foreign 
destinations, has been ordered canceled. 
The above proposal of the Pacific car 
demurrage bureau was made by filing a 
tariff proposing to reduce the free time. 
This action was protested to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by the traf- 
fic bureau, and a hearing in connection 
therewith was held in San Francisco. 
The decision is a victory for the shipping 
interests operating through the Califor- 


nia ports. 
R. C. Mason. 


UTAH 


Ocpen, Utan, Nov. 12.—Wheat prices 
were maintained without material change 
during the past week, with sales very 
slow. Ogden prices continued at 65c bu 
for hard wheats and 60c for soft, with 
country points ranging 2@5c_ lower. 
Farmers are loath to part with their 
crops at these figures. Grain previously 
purchased has been moving to the mills 
from country elevators, and some ship- 
ments for storage are received at Ogden 
terminal warehouses, the growers secur- 
ing loans on their warehouse receipts in 
anticipation’ that prices will become 
better. 

Flour demand continued light, the 
southeastern trade being the chief buyer 
at $6.25 bbl for standards and $6.50 for 
high patents, f.o.b. lower Mississippi 
points, basis 98-lb cotton bags. Califor- 
nia absorbed some hard wheat flours at 
$6.25@6.50, f.o.b. common points, basis 
98-lb cotton bags. 

The local trade has been following the 
hand-to-mouth plan of purchases during 
the past two weeks. Ogden prices have 
been $5@5.50 bbl for hard wheat and 
family flours, f.o.b. Ogden, basis 48-lb 
cotton bags. 

Bran prices remained the same, $17 
ton, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden, and $22 
@24, f.o.b. California common points. 
The warm weather of this fall, which has 
made possible the pasturing of cattle 
and other live stock until November, is 
blamed by millers for the low prices of 
feeds. 

NOTES 

Mild weather throughout Utah con- 
tinued during the week, being favorable 
to growing winter wheat and to the 
threshing of late grains. It has also been 
favorable to sugar beet and potato dig- 
ging, assuring maximum harvests. The 
ground has become too dry in some sec- 
tions for fall plowing, however. 


Members of the Ogden Rotary Club 
visited the Sperry Flour Co. mills and 
elevators, Wednesday afternoon, as the 
guests of Manager Joseph M. Parker. 
The trip followed the regular meeting of 
the club, addressed by Mrs. Louise Pal- 
mer Weber, culinary expert of Portland, 
Oregon, who recounted her visit to the 
mills and approval of their products. 

The November crop report of M. M. 
Justin, agricultural statistician for the 
Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates, 
shows the following production of grain 
for 1920 and 1921: Winter wheat, 1920, 
2,340,000 bus; 1921, 3,151,000. Spring 
wheat, 1920, 3,026,000 bus; 1921, 3,596,- 
000. Oats, 1920, 3,143,000 bus; 1921, 3,- 
360,000. Barley, 1920, 685,000 bus; 1921, 
624,000. Rye, 1920, 124,000 bus; 1921, 
168,000. Alfalfa seed, 1920, 77,000 bus; 
1921, 72,000. 

Civic and industrial organizations of 
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Salt Lake, Ogden, Lo Brigham, 
Frove aod Poca bers usted op 
pose pro’ “long-and- - 
railroad rate change, on which Pa- 
cific Coast points vould given, in 
many instances, lower rates than interior 
points on shipments from the eastern 
and central states. Evidence of the in- 
termountain witnesses will be taken at 
an Interstate Commerce Commission 
hearing in Salt Lake this week. 


According to the Grain Exchange, 
September and October set new records 
for grain movement into Ogden, with 
1,985 inspections for September and 
1,803 for October. These compared with 
894 and 806 inspections for correspond- 
ing months in 1920, and with 1,038 in De- 
cember, 1920, and 1,010 in January, 1921, 
the previous record months. The grain 
movement for the first four months of 
this crop year equaled the total for the 





crop year of 1918-19, according to the 
official records. 
W. E. Zurrann. 
MONTANA 


Great Farts, Mont., Nov. 12.—The big 
drop in Montana wheat to 78c per bu, 
which came with the general slump in 
the market a few days ago, meant a 
great discouragement to farmers, with 
present freight rates continuing. If the 
old rates prevailed, the farmer would 
have been left 85c on the same general 
market, but the present tariff is 7c bu 
higher than before the war. With an 
average yield, that difference would cov- 
er taxes and part of the interest on 
the land. 

NOTES 

Movement of wheat has been almost 
completely suspended for several days, 
due to the unattractive wheat market, 
according to railroad authorities. Grow- 
ers, in some instances, hauled their wheat 
back to the farm when they found what 
a low price was offered. 


The autumn weather in Montana has 
been too dry for the progress of fall 
seeded wheat, but it has been almost 
ideal for preparation of land for spring 
seeding, and much work has been done 
along that line. Plowing has been going 
on in many parts all fall, and there ought 
to be a larger acreage of spring wheat 
than usual next year. 

Through the northern portion of the 
state, where the farmers have been worst 
hit by drouth, mortgage loan companies 
have generally held to the policy of 
leniency, if the mortgagor continued to 
reside on the land. In some instances 
interest has been allowed to hang over 
and the mortgagee has advanced an ad- 
ditional sum with which to buy seed for 
another crop. 

Joun A. Curry. 





OREGON 

PortLanp, Orecon, Nov. 12.—With 
firmer wheat markets this week, there 
was more disposition on the part of mills 
to hold to their regular list prices on 
flour. The amount of business put 
through, however, was not large. Rul- 
ing quotations: family patents, $6.75; 
whole wheat, $5.95; graham, $5.75; bak- 
ers hard wheat, $6.80; bakers blue-stem 
patents, $6.30; valley soft wheat, $5.35; 
straights, $5. 

A moderate amount of trading was 
reported in the millfeed market. Mill- 
run held at $21 ton, rolled oats at $35, 
rolled barley at $34@386, scratch feed 
at * ad and cracked corn at $36, f.o.b. 
mill. 

Weekly flour output of Portland mills, 
in barrels, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pet. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
7 57 


This week ........ 57,000 32,517 

Last week ........ 57,000 35,255 61 

Year ago ......... 48,000 24,321 50 

Two years ago..... 42,600 42,620 100 

Three years ago.... 40,500 28,808 71 

Four years ago..... 33,000 30,591 89 
Wheat prices worked up several cents 


from the low point during the week, but 
farmers offered sparingly. What buy- 
ing was done was credited to shorts. 
Exporters declared that new business 
was im ble on the basis of the for- 
eign bids. Last offers at the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange: hard white, $1.02; 
hard winter, $1.01; soft_ white, white 
club and northern spring, $1; red Walla, 
95e. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


There was a little trading in coarse 
ys in the open market, but none on 
the board. Most of the dealers have 
corn coming to them, and the weather is 
not cold enough yet for barley feeding. 
The supply of good milling oats is very 
closely held. 

NOTES 

The weight per measured bushel for 
Oregon grain is reported by the agricul- 
tural department as follows: winter 
wheat, 59 lbs; spring wheat, 59; oats, 
35.5; barley, 48. 

A hearing was held in this city on 
Monday by Department of Agriculture 
officials to get the views of local ex- 
porters on the use of federal standards 
in the export trade. Portland men pre- 
fer the Chamber of Commerce eat 
standards under which they have done 
business for 40 years, and so expressed 
themselves, but there were arguments 
on the other side from farmers. The 
matter will be referred to Washington. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Nov. 12.—Condi- 
tions are about the same as last week. 
While some report sales a little better, 
others claim much less business was done. 

Export inquiries were few, and prac- 
tically no business resulted. There were 
inquiries for feed, but buyers found 
quotations too high and refrained from 

ooking. 

Flour prices, per barrel, quoted to 
dealers here by mills, basis 98-lb cotton 
sacks: spring, 95 per cent patent $6.90@ 
7.50, short patents $7.30@8; hard win- 
ter 95 per cent $6.10@6.35, short patents 
$6.40@6.85, fancy clears $5.15@5.35; 
soft winter 95 per cent $6.35@6.60, short 
patents $6.95@7.10, fancy clears $5.25 
@5.50. 

Corn products, per 100 lbs, as quoted 
by dealers here, in bulk, sacked: cream 
meal, $1.80; grits, fine and coarse, $1.85; 
corn meal, $1.75@1.85; corn flour, $1.80. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk, reported by deal- 
ers: corn, No. 2 yellow 64c bu, No. 2 
white 64c; oats, No. 2 white, old, 48c; 
No. 3 white, new, 44c; wheat bran, per 
100 lbs, on track, 95c. 

Grain inspected since Nov. 1: wheat, 
export 136 cars, local 1; corn, export 188, 
local 30; oats, export 2, local 24; rye, 
export, 10. Inspected outward on ship- 
board: wheat, 74,000 bus; corn, 51,831. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 3,783,000 
bus; corn, 499,000; oats, 17,000; barley, 
1 ; 


? 
* * 


E. F. Kohnke & Son have moved to 
their new offices in the Queen & Cres- 
cent Building, corner Camp and Natchez 
streets. 

Georce L. Ferry. 





NASHVILLE 

Nasuvittz, Tenn., Nov. 12.—A slight 
improvement in demand for flour from 
the Southeast developed the latter part 
of the week. Orders were mainly for 
small lots for immediate shipment, but 
there was some evidence of a disposition 
to anticipate supplies. While there was 
no real revival in demand, there was a 
decided improvement over conditions for 
the previous two weeks. Mills are look- 
ing for a gradual increase in business 
until the holiday period begins. 

Prices, considering conditions, have 
been fairly well maintained, with few 
mills disposed to sacrifice flour in order 
to get business. There appears to be 
recognition of the fact that prices under 
existing conditions are not a factor of 
great consequence. Quotations at the 
close of the week: best or short soft 
winter wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $7.40@7.85; standard 
or regular patent, $6.35@6.80; straight 
patent, $5.90@6.15; first clears, $4.75@5. 

Rehandlers report demand for Minne- 
sota and Kansas flours quiet, few sales 
being made. Prices: spring wheat pat- 
ent, 98 lbs, cotton, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $7@7.50; hard winter wheat patent, 
$6.25@6.75. 

WHEAT SITUATION 


Notwithstanding the dullness of busi- 
ness, stocks of wheat of 65 mills of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association were 
reduced 2,000,000 bus, They now are be- 


low the average of the past seven years, 
and lower than at any period of which 
the association has record, except No- 


vember, 1920. The surplus Nov. 1 was 
sufficient to run the mills 25 days on the 
basis of 60 per cent of capacity. Many 
mills are being forced to go into the 
market for wheat to cover current sales 
of flour. No. 2 red wheat, with bill, de- 
livered at Nashville, is quoted $1.29@ 
1.31. 

Demand for millfeed is adequate to 
take care of the reduced output. Prices 
show a fair degree of strength, as fol- 
lows: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, 
ton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $17@18; 
standard middlings or shorts, $24@26. 

Commercial corn meal mills report de- 
mand extremely light, and no immediate 
improvement expected. The South has 
again produced a fair crop of corn, and 
supplies will doubtless be sufficient to 
take care of local needs the next nine 
months. Prices: bolted meal, in sacks, 
per 100 lbs, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $1.25 
@1.30; unbolted, $1.20@1.25. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by Nashville and southeastern 
mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 184,380 81,193 44.0 

Last week ....... 202,230 124,289 61.4 

YeOr O80 .ccccece 205,290 87,922 45.3 

Two years ago.... 202,170 144,749 71.5 

Three years ago.. 193,170 96,960 50.2 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Nov. 12 Nov. 5 
Flour, bbis 48,000 
Wheat, bus 216,000 
Corn, bus .... ee 66,000 
ree 556,000 





Receipts of grain this week, 83 cars. 

The Motlow Milling Co., of Union. 
City, Tenn., has been incorporated a 
Reagor Motlow, Lem Motlow, W. M. 
Waterfield and others, with $150,000 cap- 
ital stock. 

Joseph H. Judd, formerly with the 
agricultural development department of 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Railway, is now connected with the Mero 
Flour Mills, Nashville. 

A committee of business men, com- 
posed of H. H. Hardin and others, has 
been appointed at Forsyth, Ga., to or- 
ganize and finance a company to estab- 
lish a 12,500-bu grain elevator and grist 
mill there. 

The American Bread Co., of Nash- 
ville, E. C. Faircloth, president, an- 
nounces having secured the services of 
Arthur A. Winters, noted food expert, 
who made a national reputation with the 
Food Administration during the World 
War. The local company Se closed a 
contract for Mr. Winters’ formulas for 
baking. 

According to reports received at the 
offices of the Southeastern Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, sowing of wheat has been below 
normal, except in southern Illinois. Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky reports indicate 
acreage even smaller than last year. 
Conditions for sowing wheat have been 
generally satisfactory, and soil has also 
been in good state for germination. 

Joun Lerrer. 





SOUTH AFRICAN GRAIN EXPORTS 

During the first six months of 1921 
grain was exported from South Africa 
to the value of $13,715,977, of which 
$1,008,913 was exported during June. 
Corn, corn meal, and other corn prod- 
ucts accounted for exports to the value 
of $13,448,773, oats for $478,334, and rye 
for $58,812. 





AMERICAN FLOUR IN MEXICO 


Importation of flour from the United 
States to the Vera Cruz consular dis- 
trict of Mexico has been limited in the 
past months, owing to the high rate of 
duty, according to consular reports. On 
Oct. 1, 1921, the import duty on flour 
was decreased from about 214¢ to 1i%c 
per lb. Flour is imported in 98-lb sacks. 

“The importer,” states the consular re- 
port, “prefers to pay a little higher price 
for flour and have it shipped in double 
sacks, or inclosed in a burlap sack, thus 
preventing loss in transit. 

“Native flour is dark in color and of 
an inferior grade, but the trade will buy 
it in preference to American flour if the 
difference in the price is more than $1 
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per sack. This is a | true, however, of 
the interior towns. Native flour is sell- 
ing in Vera Cruz at $5 per sack, and 
American flour is quoted at $6 in sacks 
of 98 lbs. 

“The American flour imported is used 
by the bakers and the cracker and maca- 
roni factories, and is usually mixed with 
native flour. No bread is made in any 
of the homes, every city having numerous 
bakeries that supply the local demand. 
There is one 1,200-bbl flour mill operat- 
ing in Vera Cruz at the present time.” 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Nov. 15, in cents per 100 lbs: 
ooo Froom-——-- 
Phila- New- 
New Bos- Balti- del- port 


To— York ton more phia News 


Aberdeen ...... BF.00 acce csee cece co 
Amsterdam + 21.60 21.50 21.60 21.50 .. 
Antwerp ....... 21.60 21.50 21.50 21.60 .. 
Belfast ......+. 22.00 .... 22.00 .... «ee. 
Bremen .......+ 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 .... 
Bristol ........ 22.00 © e000 cece eco 
Cardife ...ccoce BOBS nce cece cece cove 
Bergen ........ 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 .. 
Christiania .... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 .. 
Stavanger ..... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 ... 
Copenhagen ... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 .. 
OTK wcccccccce BB.00 cece coos cove 
Dublin ........ 22.00 22.00 
Dundee ........ SEBS ccce cece ecce ve 
Glasgow ....... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 ... 
Stockholm ..... 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 .... 
Gothenburg .... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 .. 
Malmd ........ 35.00 35.00 35.00 .... 
Hamburg 23.00 23.00 23.00 .... 
Bordeaux eece cece cove ceo 
Havre ... 
Marseilles 





Helsingfors .... 32.50 35.00 32.50 35.00 .. 

22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 





Londonderry ... 
Manchester .... 





Newcastle ecee cece seco eevee 
Rotterdam 21.50 21.560 21.50 21.50 
Gibraltar cece cece cece cece 
BUGS cccccccces ° eee 
Southampton .. 22.00 .... «... 

DOMES cccccses 30.00 .... 30.00 

Pireus .occccce 81-86 200 cove 

Stettin ........ 30.00 


Baltimore and New Orleans to Kingston is 
50c, to Jamaica outports, 60c; from New 
York, Boston, New Orleans to Cartagena, 
dg «og Colombia and Santa Marta, Colombia, 
s 55c, 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Nov. 11, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
C.D Se snseees 3,251 625 181 ee 
Consolidated .... 1,214 87 15 57 
CIWEOE cvccccces 1,141 76 86 ged 
Grain Growers... 1,315 247 71 eee 
Fort William .... 826 97 96 74 
GB, BD. BD. vocesscce 2,929 992 204 90 
North Western .. 556 3 1 eee 
Port Arthur ..... 3,798 889 389 68 
Can. Gov't ...... 994 770 90 194 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 3,475 174 13 28 
Private elevators. 6,062 880 167 74 

DOORS: ve cecctcr 25,564 4,841 1,311 585 
Year ago ........ 16,362 4,450 939 815 
Receipts ......0.. 11,387 1,479 283 115 
Lake shipments... 10,889 1,268 403 79 
Rail shipments... 289 88 20 1 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 869 No. 1C, W...... 6 
No, 1 northern. .6,804 No. 2 C. W...... 1,576 
No, 2 northern. .3,832 No. 3 C, W...... 1,027 
No. 3 northern..4,372 Ex. 1 feed ..... 155 
WO, 6 cccccccees 1.873 1 Gee8 .nccccscce 353 
NO. B cccccccece ee eee 314 
WlO, © ccccccccee 98 Special bin .... 232 
WOO .ccsccccces 26 Others ......... 298 
Durum 02.0008 216 Private ........ 880 
WEtOE cccccccse 5 
Special bin ..... 669 TOO icescccs 4,841 
QEROES occcccccs 1,484 
Private ocsccece 6,062 

Total ....... 25,564 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 62 ‘‘outside”’ mills 
with a daily capacity of 69,615 bbis, from 
Jan, 1, 1921, to Nov. 5, with comparisons, 
in barrels (000’s omitted): 
cOutput—, --Exports— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 





Minneapolis ...12,966 12,477 642 600 
Bt. POU .cccccs 436 315 eee so 
Duluth-Superior 628 678 rr ‘ae 
Outside mills .. 8,357 6,828 27 15 

Totals ....... 22,387 20,298 669 615 





Flaxseed by States 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the 1921 flaxseed crop, by principal states, 
based on the condition Oct. 1, compared 
with the final estimates for 1920 and 1919, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
1921 1920 1919 





Minnesota .......+++65 2,622 3,040 2,312 
North Dakota ....... 8,130 3,896 8,220 
South Dakota ........ 1,323 2,200 1,160 
Montana .........6.+5 1,376 1,353 616 

United States ...... 9,360 10,990 7,661 





OIE I Owe 
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ARGENTINE WHEAT STOCK 


Grain Trade Paying Much Attention to New 
Crop—Exportable Surplus from Old 
Crop Matter of Dispute 


Argentina is now attracting more at- 
tention in the grain trade than for many 
months, according to Market Reports. 
This is because her harvest will begin 
about Dec. 1, and, too, because the wheat 
supplies and requirements of the world 
are rather evenly balanced. 

“Both the exportable surplus from the 
old crop of Argentina and the prospects 
for the new crop are discussed continu- 
ally.” states Market Reports. 

“The remaining quantity of last year’s 
crop that is available for export is a 
matter in dispute. Some private esti- 
mates have placed it as low as 7,000,000 
to 10,000,000 bus. Yet the total avail- 
able for export at the beginning of the 
season was estimated by members of the 
grain trade at 90,000,000 bus, and ex- 
ports to Oct. 28 were 57,000,000 bus. A 
recent official estimate from Argentina 
placed the remaining exportable surplus 
at 37,000,000 bus. 

“Ever since the last harvest in Argen- 
tina the situation as reported from that 
country has been difficult to understand. 
To begin with, although a large quantity 
of wheat was available for export, ship- 
ments were very light during the first 
four months of the current year. This 
was not fully explained by the tax diffi- 
culties that obtained at that time. 

“When the tax question was definitely 
settled exports still continued small for 
the next two or three months. The rea- 
son for the small exports during the first 
several months of the new crop year has 
never been forthcoming. Many members 
in the grain trade now believe that Ar- 
gentina did not have anywhere near the 
exportable surplus that was estimated. 

“A cablegram from Buenos Aires to 
the Bureau of Markets and Crop Esti- 
mates on Oct. 28 placed the area in 
wheat in Argentina for this season’s har- 
vest at 13,927,000 acres. A year ago it 
was 14,820,000, or approximately 900,000 
acres more than this season. This is the 
smallest area sown to wheat in that coun- 
try since 1904, 

“Argentina became an important fac- 
tor in the world’s wheat trade about 20 
years ago. For several years the acre- 
age sown increased rapidly, and reached 
14,000,000 acres for the crop harvested 
in January and February of 1906. There- 
fore, assuming that the present estimate 
of 13,927,000 acres is correct, the wheat 
production of that country has dropped 
below that of 1905, 

“The new crop in Argentina is esti- 
mated unofficially at 207,000,000 bus, 
compared with 250,000,000 estimated at 
this time last year. Yet there was great 
deterioration, and the production a year 
ago was finally estimated at 184,000,000 

us. 








GERMAN MERCHANT SHIPPING 


The Western European diyision of the 
Department of Commerce makes public 
the information that at the end of 1920, 
after the deliveries stipulated by the 
Versailles Treaty, Germany had about 
100,000 gross tons of ships of more than 
1,000 tons each; and about 400,000 gross 
tons of less than 1,000 tons each; against 
a pre-war merchant marine of 5,240,000 
gross tons. During the first seven months 
of 1921 Germany added to its merchant 
marine 60 vessels, aggregating about 
400,000 gross tons. These comprise seven 
vessels of 12,000 tons, nine of 8,000 to 
10,000 tons, 11 of 5,000 to 8,000 tons, and 
nine for which the tonnage is not stated. 
These figures do not include chartered 
vessels in the ‘service of German com- 
panies (such as the 400,000 tons operated 
by the Kosmos Line on the western coast 
of South America) nor the inland water- 
way fleet. 

More than 20 of the vessels added to 
the fleet this year are old bottoms, fitted 
out with submarine Diesel engines. At 
present there are under construction in 
German yards 20 motor ships, aggregat- 
ing 132,000 tons and 47,500 horsepower. 
While some shipbuilders insist that the 
price of Diesel oil in Germany makes 
the employment of the motor vessel at 
present less economical than the coal 
burning or oil burning steamer, others 
figure that the relative saving in weight 
and space in the vessel, as well as the 
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time and labor in refueling, is sufficiently 
great to more than offset the present 
higher cost of oil. 

he great shipbuilding companies have 
doubled their capital and more than met 
the proportionate output thus far in 
1921. While the government cut the 
compensation for war losses sustained 
by shipowners from 15,000,000,000 to 12,- 
000,000,000 marks, it has already ad- 
vanced the amount stipulated for this 
year, and many of the firms are asking 
that advances be made from the amounts 
stipulated for the fourth and fifth years 
of compensation, promising on their part 
to keep the yards working during those 
years at their own expense. It is esti- 
mated that at present the German ship- 
yards have a producing capacity of 750,- 
000 tons annually, which is 50 per cent 
more than before the war. 





EGYPT’S COTTON DAMAGED 

This season’s cotton crop in Egypt has 
been damaged excessively by pink boll- 
worm, according to a report from the 
American consul stationed at Alexandria. 
It is estimated that the damage to the 
first picking is from 15 to 30 per cent, 
and that the second picking is damaged 
from 30 to 50 per cent. 

This excessive damage is attributed to 
the fact that much of last year’s Egyp- 
tian cotton crop was carried over un- 
ginned last winter, thus harboring the 
worm in the seed. 

The Egyptian crop this year is 10 
days later than usual, and is the poorest 
crop in a number of years. 





September Exports 
Exports of flour and grain from the 
United States by countries of destination 








during the month of September, 1921, as 
officially reported: Corn meal 

Wheat and 

flour, Wheat, flour, 

bbis bus bbls 
Azores, etc., Is..... Se wassee 60008 
BWelgiGM .ccccccese 11,106 3,326,012 10,617 
Denmark ......... 83,108 103,997 1,473 
Esthonia .......... 7,683 weccce cvvces 
SPE 00-00. 6.000008 Ste. s66e05 soanen 
PRANCE .ccescccces 1 935,691 5,554 
GOPMARY cccsecece 147,420 2,492,546 22,762 
GIDFRIEAP .ccccccce 737 278,633 .....+- 
CONOR s wecececee SOP Sheets. enters 
Iceland, etc., Is.... S00 eeeece 7 
BOGE cccccccseccce 4,244 4,085,314 ...... 
TMtVIR osseccoccecs eee .ssehsa ces ees 
Malta, etc., Is...... 7,657 205,388 ...... 
Netherlands ...... 110,112 3,136,881 1,011 
MOT OOT ceccvsvecsss See | (aweese . 0e6866 
Poland and Danzig GWOT sesece 8 = wecees 
Portugal ..ccscorves BOR seccce seeser 
Russia in Europe.. 23,287 ...... cseses 
ER cccccetcocees sees ee 
EE ec ciesescuse 22,466 165,904 1,545 
Turkey in Europe... 209,401 48,319 571 
WOOIED ce ccccveces -  s4¢nee ~st0008 
PS eer 237,633 6,469,681 10,657 
Bootland ...csccces 184,794 214,791 2,990 
SEGRE. cccavectcee 130,220 734,940 2,961 
MONON. boc cvecce ) ere 70 
British Honduras... LGne. .<asnes 7 
COMBE occccsesece 18,917 5,109,193 7,944 
Costa Rica | vr eee ee 
Guatemala ....200- 6,603  coccee ceccce 
Honduras 8 
Nicaragua 2 
PAMAMR. 2ccccccves x 148 
BOIVAGOP cicccsccce BhTS cesses ceveves 
MexICO ...ccrcrcee 6,638 146,698 ...... 
Miquelon, etc. ..00. cesses seven 26 
Newfoundland, ete. 6,933 3 1,230 
Barbados ......... |) errr 3,215 
Jamaica ........+. 19,666 ...... 1,969 
Trinidad and To- 

GE 466.00 0.0%4.08 1,260 = .ccece 463 
Other Br. W. Indies Ree cee ate 2,296 
ORDS co crsececeeses 97,775 2,417 1,287 
Virgin Islands .... se Bere 745 
Dutch W. Indies.. eS ae 3,371 
French W, Indies.. $489 = waccee 13 
TRON cccvenceseces pi BC Ti ree 
Dominican Repub.. 4,908 —avccee 100 
WORM cccceccccces 11,342 1,092,954 ...... 
Colombia ......... 1,824 0,100 9c cccce 
WOGRERE occcvcsics B,07TE  ncccce = cvccce 
British Guiana .... UB - soceve 290 
Dutch Guiana ..... 1,540 cesses ~ cecces 
French Guiana .... BST « ccccss 
on MEE COREE ET 510 81,735 
Venezuela ........ S840 3. cecee 
GRIMR ccccicscccce 810 33,334 
Kwantung ........ G1OT ec ccees 
Dutch East Indies. Tee 
Greece in Asia .... 19,586  ...... 
Hongkong ........ SS,50S = ccvcce 
SOR a5 08 05-00% 40,073 1,867,084 ...... 
Palestine and Syria eT <tisen.. 60eue< 
Russia in Asia .... 45,090 ...... 6 
Turkey in Asia ... Rees ewecer 200 

——_—— Bushels———_—_,, 

Barley Corn Rye 
Belgium ...... 585,161 BUNGE _Léusone 
Denmark ..... 186,819 200 25,714 
WOE. cudscce® | sovtwad .- Seuene 255,670 
PERRGS scccscee cveese 43,867 8 wc ccve 
Germany ...... 171,299 733,325 185,269 
Netherlands ... 391,140 86,564 490,541 
Norway ....... 9,333 > % > rr 
England ...... 3,679,779 476,464 ....+. 
Scotland ...... 874,668 = ac cvees 61,427 
ee 85,812 42,857 
Canada ....... 52,000 15,805,644 2,661,132 
Mexico .......- 4,836 1,157,179 2 
Cube .occccccce 125 122,646 ..... . 
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Sakura Tokusawa believes that I am 
a speaker of falsehoods and with the 
readjustment of my status our exchange 
of ideas has ceased. Time was, however, 
when Sakura Tokusawa, ex-citizen of 
Formosa, and I passed mild jests as to 
the possible ingredients of the chop-suey 
he served. “Sacky bring me my sack,” I 
would say; a little witticism which in- 
variably convulsed us both. Sacky, as I 
called him then, was new to our land and 
came to me in search of truth. This to 
the best of my ability I gave unto him, 
little recking the ultimate result. I spake 
then even as Luther at the Diet of 
Worms,—so sure was I of the veracity of 
my words. 

“And the snow;” he would say, “when 
the beautiful snow falls from on high 
it will be white?” 

“What do you mean white? Of course 
it’s white.” I blush that it was I who 
tended to degrade the tone of our dis- 
course. 

In September were it cool enough to 
array oneself in a light overcoat he would 
desire to know if snow was to be ex- 
pected at once. 

Finally on the seventh of November 
a snowfall occurred very much as Whit- 
tier hath it, or as one from the new 
school of poets has written: 


“So majestical and wondrous all silent 
fell the snow, 

It seemed the bearded face of God 
did bend o’er those below.” 


I think it’s near-Swinburne, but I’m not 
sure. When I again saw Sakura Toku- 
sawa his mood had changed: “The snow,” 
he said, “is not white. It is black snow.” 

Vainly I strove to explain that only in 
certain cities such as Pittsburgh did 
black snow fall from the sky; that in the 
majority of American communities the 
snow was indeed, as I had said, alto- 
gether white. I even resorted then to 
pleasing metaphor: “Know you Sakura 
Tokusawa that the ill bird which fouls 
its own nest is not necessarily a parrot.” 

“See everlywhere,” was his sad reply. 
“T have written home that snow is black.” 

And thus the matter rests. 

* * 

Why is a book review? 

There are no less than six papers in 
New York alone which give column upon 
column of book reviews: but why? They 
may or may not be read,—anything that 
is printed is read to a certain extent, but 
of what real value is an ordinary book 
review as a guide? 

In the first place it is impossible for 
a book reviewer, if he is dependent upon 
book reviewing for a living, to read 
through the book he criticizes. The mere 
time it would take to read the book 
would absorb his working hours and 
minimize his output of criticism as fig- 
ured by space. Suppose it were possible 
for a reviewer to read understandingly 
through three novels, each of three hun- 
dred and fifty pages, in the period of a 
week. Very well: The average book re- 
view is, say, one-half column,—a column 
and one-half then for the three book 
reviews. If the paper or magazine is 
exceedingly liberal, the book reviewer 
will receive the princely sum of fifteen 
dollars for his week’s work. 

The other method is for the reviewer 
to glance through a pile of books, get 
the gist of their matter and turn out as 
many reviews as possible within a given 
time. You may recognize these reviews; 
they usually quote (and they make it a 
point to quote) from the beginning chap- 
ters of the book. There is yet another 
type of reviewer who takes his inspira- 
tion either from the “jacket” where the 
publisher’s synopsis appears or from the 
“clip-sheet” of the publishing concern. . 

Here is the situation from a slightly 
different angle: The reviewer having 
read,—or not read,—several books, being 
paid on space, may do one of two things; 
give each book the space it deserves or 
“string it out.” He is, let it be supposed, 
making at least part of his living by 


writing book reviews and he has his rent 
to pay. I have a mental picture of a 
book reviewer under these conditions 
(which are the conditions usually sur- 
rounding the ordinary book reviewer) 
restraining the output of words in order 
to satisfy a literary conscience. As a 
matter of fact the book reviewer saves 
his literary conscience, if he has any, for 
the signed products of his brain. It is 
quite depressing and immoral. 

All this seems rather sweeping, and 
applying it to all book reviews and 
reviewers would be an absurdity. A few, 
a very few, conscientious men and women 
turning the same talent to book reviews 
that they would apply to their own 
poetry or fiction, working for the most 
part for the love of the thing,—the de- 
sire to express pure criticism,—and final- 
ly signing their names to the work they 
have done; these few save book reviews 
from utter banality. 

The editor is not to be blamed; in the 
majority of cases the book publisher is 
an advertiser. Neither the editor nor 
the book publisher is in the business for 
his health but let us suppose an editor 
ignores badly written and ill conceived 
books and instructs his book reviewers, 
the unsigned hack writers, to do the 
same. Judged from your own estimate 
of the number of good books you have 
read in, say, the past year, how many 
novels would get the necessary publicity 
(aside from paid advertisements) to as- 
sure their sale? With the high cost of 
paper and typography book publishers 
are not having an easy time of it today; 
deduct the advertising of these book re- 
views, let the “Literary Gazette,” or 
whatever it may be called, dwindle to a 
pamphlet and the machinery clogs. 

The basic difficulty in the whole situa- 
tion is twofold; the scarcity of capable 
novelists in America and the exist- 
ence of what is known as the “Mutual 
Admiration Society” operating in the 
columns of magazines and newspapers :— 
“You praise my work and I'll praise 
yours.” It matters not if their work is 
equally bad. 

So why the book review as a guide? 
There are classics being written in the 
world today. Choose the writers you 
naturally enjoy reading, follow their 
ey 7 and let the drooling critic 
hang himself. 

* 

A number of deaf children were recent- 
ly taken to a movie but surprised those in 
charge of them by laughing through the 
tragic and sentimental parts. The chil- 
dren afterwards explained that they had 
been reading the lips of the players who 
quarreled violently through the love 
scenes and joked through the “life or 
death” portions of the film. It was as 
obvious to the children as the scenery to 
the majority of the audience. 

Somewhat in the same line of reason- 
ing as those in charge of the deaf chil- 
dren is the display of a volume in Braille 
in front of a book store on Sixth Street. 
I am wondering how the dealer expects 
to dispose of it unless the blind are 
blessed with friends. A person with 
sight would have no use for the book 
and one who was blind would not see it. 

* * 


The advance agent arrived in the dra- 
matic editor’s office with a long story 
concerning one of the actors in his com- 

any. It seems that the actor had a 

ona fide title—— 

“Listen, Charley,” said the dramatic 
editor, “just cut that bunk. You get 
your eight lines and not one word more.” 
Whereupon the advance agent departed 
in apparent sorrow. 

The following Monday the Sunday 
editor strolled into the dramatic editor’s 
office. “You see that article?” he asked, 
spreading out a full page of the paper 
for the previous day. “Bully good stuff, 
that. A man brought it in the other day 
and:I only gave him twenty dollars for 
it,—pictures and all!” 

It was the advance agent’s story. 
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WOLF COMPANY EXPANDS 


Wheat Washer and Drier, Patented by Penn- 
sylvania Company, te Be Made Hereafter 
in Both United States and Canada 


The Wolf-Dawson wheat washer and 
drier, patented and manufactured by the 
Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa., is here- 
after to be made in Canada as well as 
in the United States. An arrangement 
for manufacturing in Toronto has been 
completed that will give Canadian mill- 
ers the same service as is now to be had 
on the American side of the line. 

This machine receives the dirtiest of 
wheat, and with one handling performs 
seven distinct operations, drenching, 
washing, scouring, rinsing, aérating, tem- 
pering and drying. The wheat is said 
to leave the machine in its bright, natural 
color and free from all contaminations. 
As a result of such cleaning and temper- 
ing of wheat, flour cia ten it is de- 
clared to have a much brighter color, 
lower ash content, higher nutritive value 
and is more wholesome and appetizing. 
Clean wheat properly tempered, state the 
manufacturers, can easily be made into 
a flour with even granulation, this fea- 
ture lending added value to the flour, for 
a bread with large volume and that vel- 
vety texture so much prized by the con- 
suming public is thereby made possible. 

The Wolf-Dawson washer is built with 
sectional cases, which are removable and 
interchangeable. This is considered an 
important feature where the washer 
runs 24 hours per day and is heavily 
loaded. The perforated metal, it is 
stated, will eventually wear through, but, 
with the renewable sections, brief delay 
is occasioned. 

W. & J. G. Greey, Toronto, who are 
to make these machines for Canada, are 
equipped to build all sizes. 


METHOD OF OPERATION 


The following description of the man- 
ner in which the machine works, sup- 
plied by the manufacturers, is made 
clear by reference to the accompanying 
illustration. 

The first compartment receives the 
water from the reservoir and the wheat 
from the bin. The water is supplied to 
the reservoir by a supply pipe, and is 
received at any pressure. The galvanized 
tank is so constructed that the water 
wells out at the required velocity and 
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thoroughly drenches each wheat berry. 
The velocity or flow of water is regulat- 
ed by a valve easily accessible. The wat- 
er flows out horizontally and leaves the 
tank in an even stream, thus properly 
meeting the stream of wheat, no matter 
how heavy or light either is. 

No matter how much wheat is fed in, 
the wheat and water flow together down 
the baffling board. At intervals, baffles 
are constructed, which turn the wheat 
berry over and over, drenching every 
part and thoroughly wetting the crease, 
beard and germ alike. No berry can go 
down this toboggan without receiving its 
due share of water. 

The wheat and water pass directly into 
the first section of the cylinder. Here 
the massive beaters whip, lash, wash, 
rub, and scour each berry, loosening 
every particle of foreign material, dirt, 
etc. When the second section is reached, 
the centrifugal force hurls the dirty 
water and filth from the wheat as a 
centrifugal wringer hurls the water from 
the clothes in a laundry. 

As the wheat passes through the next 
section in the cylinder, it is met by a 
fine spray of clean water which entirely 
envelopes each berry. Should there be 
any filth remaining, this operation re- 
moves it in the same manner as clothes 
are rinsed before being sent to the 
wringer and dried. 

The next section in the cylinder hurls 
the dirty water and the last vestige of 
filth from the wheat. When the wheat 
reaches the end of the cylinder, it is ele- 
vated to the second cylinder. Here the 
drying and tempering process begins. 
Air is driven into the stream of wheat 
by two powerful fans. This aérating and 
tempering process is difficult to explain, 
but as the big beaters carry the wheat 
from one end of the cylinder to the 
other, the centrifugal motion, the power- 
ful currents of air, and the effects of the 
perforated casing, all combine to pro- 
duce a most desirable condition for the 
wheat. 





Pending Trademarks 


The following trademarks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Trisco,” in triangle on circles; No, 129,- 
759. Owner, Tri-State Milling Co., Belle- 
fourche, 8S. D. Used on wheat flour for 
human beings, stock and poultry. 

“Sunseal’; No. © 145,473. Owner, Patent 
Céreals Co., Geneva, N. Y. Used on break- 
fast cereals made of corn, also hominy grits, 


Pancake, corn, and brown bread flour and 
corn meal, 

“Mistland’; No. 146,583. Owner, Oregon 
Growers’ Co-operative Association, Salem, 
Oregon. Used on breakfast cereals and 
wheat flour. 

“Wamico”; No, 147,069. Owner, Wallace 
Milling Co., Dale, Ind. Used on wheat flour. 

“Featherweight,” and picture of a woman 
baking bread; No. 148,974. Owner, Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver and Eaton, 
Colo. Used on wheat flour. 

“Resolute,” and picture of sailboat; No. 
149,318. Owner, Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., Denver, Colo. Used on wheat flour. 


“Fortissimo”; No. 149,350. Owner, Frank 
R. Prina Corporation, New York. Used on 
wheat flour. 

“Seal of America’; No. 149,351. Owner, 


Frank R. Prina Corporation, New York. 
Used on wheat flour. 

“Rimco”’; No. 149,356. Owner, Richland 
Milling Co., Belleville, Ill Used on hen 
feed, chick feed, laying mash, and corn meal. 

“Hido,” in radiating lines; No, 149,386. 
Owner, Collins Flour Mills, Pendleton, Ore- 
gon. Used on wheat flour. 

“Lanninefa”; No. 145,242. Owner, Texas 
Star Flour Mills, Galveston, Texas. Used 
on wheat flour. 


“Truwest’’; No. 147,450. Owner, Oregon 


Growers’ Co-operative Association, Salem, 
Oregon. Used on wheat flour and breakfast 
cereals, 


“White Rock’; No. 147,982. Owner, Oma- 
ha (Neb.) Alfalfa Milling Co. Used on 
poultry feed, 

“Homeco,” and picture of a baker holding 
a loaf of bread; No, 120,808. Owner, Ameri- 
can Hominy Co., Indianapolis, Ind., and De- 
eatur, Ill, Used on wheat flour. 

“Gayety’; No. 128,656. Owner, City Mills 
Co., Columbus, Ga. Used on wheat flour. 

“Northern’s,” and picture of a bear in 
circle; No. 129,859. Owner, Northern. Flour 
Mills Co., Portland, Oregon. Used on rolled 
oats, wheat flakes, and farina. 

“‘Kaempfer’s” ; No. 133,783. Owner, 
Kaempfer’s, Inc., Chicago. Used on a mix- 
ture of seeds used as food for birds. 

“Bon I. Look”; No. 135,229. Owner, Bon 
I. Look Stores Co., Denver, Colo. Used on 
rolled oats. 

“B V—Big Value,” in circle of dollar 
marks; No. 146,857. Owner, Weber Flour 
Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas. Used on 
wheat flour. 

“Pat-Oats,” and picture of a man; No. 
147,053. Owner, John Thompson & Sons, 
Ltd., Belfast, Ireland. Used on oats for food, 

“Cepro,” with Indian head in triangle; 
No. 147,088. Owner, Cereal Products Co., 
Manitowoc, Wis. Used on breakfast cereals, 
hominy, oatmeal, dairy, horse, hog and poul- 
try feed, and pearl barley. 

“Agene”’; No. 147,802. 
& Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, N. J 
on wheat flour. 

“Vita-Flakes’’; No. 148,636. Owner, Ward 
Baking Co., New York. Used on cereal 
breakfast food, 

“Oregon Maid’; No, 149,389. Owner, Col- 
lins Flour Mills, Pendleton, Oregon. Used 
on wheat flour. 

“Pido,” in oval; No. 149,387. 
lins Flour Miils, Pendleton, Oregon. 
on wheat flour. 

“Tenax”; No. 149,547. Owner, Holt & Co., 
New York. Used on wheat flour. 


Owner, Wallace 
. Used 


Owner, Col- 
Used 


A 


- 
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When an elbow, vigorously used in 
debate, hits the edge of a plate of soup, 
the soup spatters. Also, the tablecloth 
suffers. It happened at Giesenheimer’s 
Hungarian restaurant on the East Side. 
Giesenheimer was mad. He strode to 
the offender’s table. “Ain’t you ashamed 
of yourself? Ain’t you got no honor? 
Suppose you would do such a thing in the 
Ritz-Carlton or the Biltmore, what would 
they say to you?” 

“What would they say to me?” re- 
peated the owner of the elbow. “They 
would say: ‘If you want to do such a 
thing, go down to Giesenheimer’s.’ ” 

—New York Evening Post. 


* - 


President Harding is considering . 
trip to the Panama Canal zone. Will he 
have to pay his zone expenses? —Li/v. 

a. 7 

The night cashier overheard a peculiar 
conversation in Beaver Crossing the other 
day. A farmer was in a store buying 
some groceries. 

“Want any flour?” asked the grocer. 

“No, flour’s too high. I can git along 
without it.” 

After a while the grocer said: “Sold 
your wheat, Bill?” 

“Nope; I’m going to hang onto mine; 
they ain’t payin’ nothin’ for it yet.” 

—Vancouver Province. 
* + 


The Duke (shooting on moors): “What 
is it, Binks?” 
Binks: “The grace, your grouse.” 
—Sporting and Dramatic News. 
* * 


An Englishman and a Scotsman were 
travelling north together, and to pass 
the time indulged in a game of nap. On 
settling up at Carlisle, when the Eng- 
lishman had to get out, it was found that 
he owed the Scot one shilling and six- 
pence halfpenny. He paid the one 
shilling and sixpence, but found that he 
had no coppers. 

“A-weel,” said the Scot, “never mind, 
I'll just be takin’ your evenin’ paper.” 

—Los Angeles Times. 


* #* 


M. Paderewski is said to be amusing 
himself in his new home in California by 
practicing card tricks. As he can also 
play the piano he should be the life and 
soul of many an evening party.—Punci:. 

* + 


Insurance Agent: “But you surely 
agree to taking out an insurance policy 
to cover your burial expenses?” 

Wily Scot: “Na, na, mon; I micht 
be lost at sea!” 

—The Passing Show (London). 


* * 


A resident of Chicago opened his front 
door and blew three short blasts on ‘ 
police whistle. Twenty policemen ap- 
peared at the door almost instantly. 
“Gosh, this is embarrassing,” said the 
res-of-Chi, when he saw the large mo!) 
of bluecoats, “I only wanted a quart.” 

—Nashville Tennessean. 
* * 


“Tell me about de people in dis heal 
Vil ale town, Rastus. You’se been heal: 
longer’n I has. Tell me who’s who.” 

“Aw, dey’s no good, Sambo. Nobody) 
ain’t who, heah.” 

—Nashville Tennessean. 
” aa 

The man and the bride were among th: 
50 or so men and brides awaiting their 
turns at the marriage bureau in the Mu- 
nicipal Building. 

“I’m half a dollar short,” said the man 
to the city official who receives the $2 
fee. “What’ll I do?” 

“Sorry I can’t help you, buddy,” was 
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the answer, “but the law doesn’t permit 
any rate cutting. You'll have to get the 
money somehow.” 

An hour later the man and the bride 
were back. They had the required $2. 

“Where'd you get it?” inquired the city 
officer. “Borrow from friends?” 

“Naw,” said the man. “We didn’t 
know nobody to borrow from. So we 
went out and hocked the wedding ring.” 

—New York Sun. 
* #*# ’ 

The politician rushed past the official 
Cerberus into the editorial sanctum. 

“What do you mean by insultin 
as you did in last night’s Clamor?’ 

“Just a minute,” replied the editor. 
“Didn’t the story appear as you gave it 
to us—namely, that you had resigned as 
city treasurer?” 

“It did,” admitted the politician. “But 
you put it under the ‘head, ‘Public Im- 
provements.’ ” —Harper’s Magazine. 

* #* 

Irate Motorist: “Say, this darned car 
won't climb a hill! You said it was a 
fine machine !” 

Dealer: “I said: ‘On the level it’s a 
good car.” #—=Science and Invention. 
* * 


Two neighbors were chatting over the 
fence when Mrs. B, smiling, passed down 
the street. 

“Pretty woman, Mrs. B!” remarked 
one. “Who was she?” 

“I really have forgotten. Here’s her 
little boy. T’ll ask him. Frank, who was 
your mother before she was married?” 

Frank regarded his questioner grave- 
ly. “She wasn’t my mother before she 
was married,” he severely replied. 

—Boston Globe. 


me 


* * 


Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney said at 
one of her brilliant studio teas: 

“English servants are very satisfac- 
tory, but sometimes their queer accent 
causes trouble. 

“I know a girl sculptor with a studio 
in Chelsea. She said hungrily to her 
English cook one day at luncheon time: 

“‘Did you heat up that veal and ham 
pie as I told you to, Agnes?’ 

“*Yes, miss, thank you, miss,’ said Ag- 
nes. 
“‘All right,’ said the girl sculptor, 
licking her chops. ‘Serve it for lunch, 
please.’ 

“But ’ow can I, miss, said Agnes, 
‘when I’ve het it up?” 

—Detroit Free Press. 
* * 

The Landscape Painter: “What a beau- 
tiful evening.” 

His Wife: “Yes, but would it sell?” 

—London Mail. 
* * 

A little fellow sat on a doorstep, cry- 
ing bitterly. Presently a sympathetic old 
lady came along. 

“What’s the matter, little boy?” she 
asked. 

“Got my new pants covered with 
dust,” sobbed the boy. 

“But they’re clean now, dear,” con- 
tinued the woman. 

“I know they are,” wailed the lad. 

“Then why do you still ery, child?” 

“*Cos mother wouldn’t let me take ’em 
off while she beat the dust out.” 

—Houston Post. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
“a6. a cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 
m4 Sirecreemnenta entitled to Special 

ssifica 
pubdiensai — will be accepted for 

Advertisements under this 

transient and the advertisers’ 





heading are 
responsibility 


-is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 


—— Miller. 

opy for advertisements in this depart- 

mee must reach us by Saturday to appear 
n the issue of the following Wednesday, 
Cash should accompany all orders, 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED —- FLOUR MILL MACHINERY 
pe eno ed a gripe and salary 

. ress ,» care North 
Miller, Minneapolis, cchiagag 





WANTED—CHEMIST FOR THE PUGET 
Sound Flouring Mills Co. laboratory, Ta- 
coma, Wash. Address, with all refer- 
ences, P. H. Lawson, care The Portland 
Flouring Mills Co., Board of Trade Build- 
ing, Portland, Oregon. 
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EXPERIENCED OFFICE EXECUTIVE 
and accountant considering making 
change; married; university education; at 
present connected with grain, feed and 
flour milling business. Address 202, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SALESMEN WANTED 


Wanted—High class, aggressive, 
conscientious salesmen, men 
who have and can sell jobbing 
and large baking trade, Vir- 
ginia, Carolinas, eastern Penn- 
sylvania, New York state. In 
answering give full and com- 
plete history of experience, ref- 
erences. Correspondence will be 
treated as strictly confidential. 
Address D. S., care Northwest- 
ern Miller, 545 Ohio Building, 
Toledo, Ohio. 





LARGE COUNTRY MILL MANUFACTUR- 
ing an exceptionally high quality flour 
wants live broker for the state of Illinois 
exclusive of Chicago; write, giving full de- 
tails in first letter. Cannon Valley Milling 
Co., 822 Flour Exchange, Minneapolis. 





A MINNESOTA MILL WANTS A REAL 
live salesman, who is acquainted with the 
carload buying trade in the lower penin- 
sula of Michigan and the northern part 
of Indiana; if you are a hustler and can 
get business give us all particulars in 
your first letter. Address 196, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMEN WANTED—A LARGE EAST- 
ern mill, grinding both hard and soft 
wheats, is in need of two or three high 
grade, “live-wire,” experienced flour sales- 
men, on a salary and commission basis, 
for New England and southeastern states 
territory; if you have a clean record and 
are a real salesman, write, giving full par- 
ticulars and references; your letter will be 
held strictly confidential. Address ‘‘S,” 
care Northwestern Miller, New York. 





MANAGER WANTED—CANADIAN MILL 
with capacity of 750 bbis flour and 400 
bbls corn meal requires the services of an 
experienced manager who has a clean, 
successful record in all branches of the 
milling and grain business; an opportunity 
to become financially interested if desired 
will be granted to the right man on the 
most advantageous terms, but unquestion- 
able ability is our first consideration; your 
reply, to receive consideration, must con- 
tain full information of your past em- 
ployment, references, age, etc. Address 
197, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 
wants position; Wisconsin territory pre- 
ferred. Address 185, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER, BY FIRST OF JANU- 
ary or before, in mill up to 250 bbls ca- 


pacity; 30 years’ experience in milling; 
give full particulars plant and salary. 
Address A. Gathman, Barrett, Minn. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, AT 
present manager of branch office, desires 
to make connection with a mill for Illi- 
nois and Wisconsin territory; 30-day notice 
necessary. Address 175, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY EXPERIENCED MAN, 10 YEARS IN 
milling and grain business, as accountant, 
office man and grain buyer in both large 
and small mills; references from former 
employers. Address 181, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





EXPERIENCED MILLER WANTS CHARGE 
of mill from 150 to 500 bbis, any system; 
age 42; has had experience in mills from 
80 to 2,000 bbis; with last firm eight 
years. Address W. H. Nielen, Kimball, 
Brule County, S. D., Box 181. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN GOOD MILL UP TO 
1,000 bbis capacity; have large experience 
milling hard and soft wheat, also rye; 
guarantee best possible results; want no 
pay before I produce them; will furnish 
references. G. L., Box 145, Orrville, 
Ohio. 





SALESMAN CALLING ON THE BAKERY 
trade wishes to connect with mill, either 
northwestern or southwestern; acquainted 
with bakery trade in Iowa, Illinois, Ne- 
braska, Colorado, Kansas, Oklahoma, Tex- 
as and western Missouri. Address 194, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS PACKING AND LOADING FOREMAN 
in large mill by thoroughly experienced 
young man; understand all kinds of equip- 
ment; can move your product in a highly 
satisfactory manner at minimum cost; fur- 
nish satisfactory references. Address 198, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN AND SALES MANAGER OF 
wide experience with northern, southern 
and western mills seeks position with pro- 
gressive mill on a moderate salary and 
commission basis; excellent references 
from well-known milling firms. Address 
“Northerner,” 200 East High St, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. : 


COMPETENT MILL SUPERINTENDENT 
or foreman with 25 years’ experience, look- 
ing for position; 20 years with one firm; 
best references and all qualifications for 
success; anxious for place where ability 
can be utilized to good advantage. Ad- 
dress 186, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





WANTED — SUPERINTENDENT'S POSI- 
tion by first of year; middle-aged married 
man with 18 years’ experience ‘running 
mills up to 3,000 bbls capacity; at present 
am employed superintending 1,000-bbl ca- 
pacity flour mill and 3,000-bu corn mill; 
best reference as to character and ability. 
Address 200, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





AN EXPERIENCED AND THOROUGHLY 
qualified manager, possessing integrity, 
energy, initiative and ability, desires con- 
nection with a flour mill; the applicant’s 
experience has been gained by long service 
with one firm in the capacity of account- 
ing, buying, selling and managing; very 
satisfactory references furnished. Address 
189, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, 





POSITION WANTED IMMEDIATELY BY 
a reliable accountant with grain and mill- 
ing experience; capable of taking charge 
of a complete set of books; banking cred- 
its, claims and traffic and general office 
work; best of references; married; 156 
years of practical experience, with tech- 
nical knowledge; position must be per- 
manent; moderate salary to start. Write 
“Accountant,” 171, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


CORPORATION OFFICE EXECUTIVE— 
Young man, 34 years old, all around office 
executive; experienced with large enter- 
prises, including southwestern milling, as 
office manager, auditor, chief accountant, 
secretary; desires to engage in permanent 
capacity with substantial southwestern or- 
ganization where there is room for ex- 
pansion and ability; accustomed to con- 
ducting affairs on extensive scale, direct- 
ing large office force; thoroughly familiar 
with best methods of organization, sys- 
tems, accounting, cost analysis, depart- 
mental and branch administration; well 
educated; forceful, tactful personality, 
backed by good record of achievement; 
splendid health, hard worker; now em- 
ployed, good reasons for seeking change; 
full particulars of career will be furnished 
to well established firms. Address 182, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—350-BBL WHEAT AND RYE 
mill, with water power, for gale, or we 
will sell controlling interest if necessary 
to trade; modern and in perfect condition. 
This mill has made a profit to stockholders 
for over 25 years. Write at once for in- 
formation. Address 165, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. * 
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NOTICE OF RECEIVERS’ SALE—WELLS- 


Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuyler, Neb.—Notice 


.is hereby given that pursuant to a decree 


of the District Court of the United States for 
the District of Nebraska, Omaha Division, 
entered in a suit therein pending wherein 
Carl Modesitt, Trustee, is plaintiff, and 
Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., a corporation, is 
defendant, Peters Trust Co. and William J. 
Coad as receivers of the property of said 
defendant, will, on Monday, the 2ist day of 
November, 1921, at 2 o’clock p.m. at the 
front door of the county courthouse in the 
city of Schuyler in Colfax County, Nebraska, 
sell at public sale to the highest bidder or 
bidders upon the terms hereinafter stated 
the following described real estate, property 
and property rights of said Wells-Abbott- 
Nieman Co., to-wit: (a) All of Blocks 61, 
63 and 64 and the west half of Block 65 and 
the street between Blocks 61 and 64, all in 
the original town or city of Schuyler, in Col- 
fax County, Nebraska, as surveyed, platted 
and recorded, Also all that part of Lot 1 in 
Block 60 in said original town or city of 
Schuyler which is owned by said defendant. 
(b) All of the buildings located upon the 
above described real estate, including a flour 
mill, elevators, engine house and other build- 
ings and all machinery, boilers, equipment 
and fixtures of all kinds constituting the 
milling plant of said Wells-Abbott-Nieman 
Co. (c) The leasehold interest of said de- 
fendant in, and the track, scales and ap- 
purtenances thereof located on, the right of 
way of the Union Pacific Railroad Co. at 
Schuyler, Neb., under contract with said 
company. (d) All the right and interest of 
said defendant under and by virtue of cer- 
tain leases and contracts with the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. for cer- 
tain trackage facilities and sites for build- 
ings on its right of way at Schuyler, Neb. 
(e) Elevator building owned by the defend- 
ant at Rogers, Colfax County, Nebraska, and 
the leasehold interest of the defendant in 
the site upon which said elevator is located 
on the right of way of the Union Pacific 
Railroad Co, (f) All other property of said 
defendant remaining in the hands of the 
receivers at the date of said sale. The suc- 
cessful bidder or bidders must pay twenty- 
five per cent of the amount of the bid or 
bids which are accepted, to the receivers at 
the time of the sale and the balance within 
ten days thereafter and before confirmation. 
The sale must be confirmed by said court 
and is not binding until so confirmed. Upon 
confirmation of the sale, the receivers will 
make, execute and deliver proper convey- 
ances of said property to the purchaser or 
purchasers, and purchaser or purchasers will 
be put in possession upon delivery of said 
conveyances. Inquiries as to said property 
may be addressed to the undersigned re- 
ceivers at Omaha, Neb.—Peters Trust Co. 
and William J. Coad, Receivers of Wells- 
Abbott-Nieman Co. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—ONE 50-BBL MIDGET MILL, 
used less than eight months, very cheap; 
one six-section, nine sieves deep, Plan- 
sifter, $175; one 1,500 lbs per hour #ca- 
pacity, size No. 1, Gruendler screenings 
grinder, good condition, $55; one Willford 
three-roll 12 in long mill with one extra 
set of rolls, $60; one 9x18 Allis four-roller 
feed mill, $215; one Barnard & Leas flour 
packer, drop gear, two tubes, $70. Mills 
Machinery Exchange, 70 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Minneapolis. 





SHIPPER—BUYER 


of VIRGIN QUALITY HARD WINTER DARK 
HEAT from Northwest Kansas for Millers of 
Fancy Hard Wheat Flour. 

Inquiries Solicited. 


ALBERT WEAVER, Bird City, Kansas 








’ 
Russell’s Reports Wired 
Wheat ‘Prices and demand 
Flour Daily cables world’s crops 
Corn Milling—Demand and prices 
Rye Research Work 
Can we assist you? 


News, Incorporated 
NEW YORK 


Russell's Commercial 
13 Water Street 





VICTOR PURITY 


means 


BAKING SURETY 


Victor Chemical Works 


New York CHICAGO St. Louis 
Nashville 
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Collection—No Pay. 


already d 


their collection. We Also Hi 


RAILROAD CLAIMS 


Your claims for shortage, delay, decline in market and deterioration, 
if not collected, represent lost capital and profits. We Are Ex- 

thar Caine. n’t Send Us Any Money—No 
Send Us Your Claim Papers. Let us 
compile and present your claims. We will gladly tak 
ned, and if we find an 


The Security Adjustment Company, Inc. 


DEVANEY & EDWARDS, General Attorneys 
1132-1156 Builders’ Exchange Building 


any claims 
undertake 
tters. 


legal liability, will 
charge Ma 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Favorably Known For 18 Years Am 





Highest Built, iat 
AMBURSEN DAMS —_ Right Bulle, 156 foot Lowest Built 6 fort 


bursen Construction Co., 


Inc., New York, Atlanta, Kansas City 
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When GENUINE furs are needed, one 
should deal with an old-established, 
time-tried firm. The same rule - 
plies to the purchasing of diamon 
or any valuables about which the 
average layman knows nothing. 


We handle , 
nothing but FURS 
We have been in business in Minne- 


apolis over 30 years, and are well 
known te The Northwestern Miller, 


815 Nicollet Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








DIESEL TYPE OIL ENGINES 


MCINTOSH & SEYMOUR 


CORPORATION 
AUBURK, NEW YORE 














No.1 ROPE PAPER BAGS 


parce AKRON sacs 


For FLOUR, ©. MEALAFEED 





THE THOMAS PHILLIPS Ca] 





Invincible 
Scourers 


Clean the wheat without 
breaking it. 


The best suction of any 
scourer made. 


Removes all dust and 
dirt quickly. 

Write us for catalogue 
and prices on our 


complete line 
of 


Scourers 
Separators 
Packers 
Ete. 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Branch Offices 
Great Falls ~ ce and 
Winnipeg, Can 


Representing 


Invincible Grain Cleaner Co. 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 











Bates Wire 
Ties Now 
Sell at Less 
Than Pre- 


War Basis 


Write for the new prices 
on Bates WirE Ties— 
they cost you less than 
string—actually priced 
lower than during the pre- 
war period. 


If you are using the Bates 
System of Tying, stock 
up at the new prices. 


If you haven’t adopted 
the Bates System yet— 


Send for this FREE 
Trial Bag Tying 
Outfit. 


The Bates FREE Trial Bag Tying 
Outfit, containing one Bates Spring 
Return Tying Tool and 20 each of 
4, 4%, 5, 5% and 6-inch Bates Wire 
Ties, will be sent you, on receipt of 
your signed agreement to try this 
Bag Tying Outfit on your work, and 
then, within 15 days, send $2.50 for 
the outfit or return the tool to us. 
These trial ties cost you NOTHING. 


BATES VALVE BAG CO. 
7322 So. Chicago Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


110 GREAT PORTLAND ST. 
Lonpon, W1, ENGLAND 
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A COMPLETE FOUR-STEAM INSTALLATION CF THE W & T EQUIPMENT FOR 
THE AGENE PROCESS 


Certainly! 
MATURE AND BLEACH YOUR FLOUR. 


HE improvement in product—the better loaf obtained and the im- 
mediate full food value secured by a proper system of maturing is 
causing millers everywhere to investigate this subject. 
And in their investigations they learn of the advantages of 


THE AGENE PROCESS 


which introduces Agene—the wonderful discovery of our Chief Chemist 
Dr. J. C. Baker. 

They find that Agene has more than the combined advantages of the 
Nitrogen Oxide and the Chlorine Processes of maturing with the disad- 
vantages of neither—and the cost is no greater. 

They find that Agene gives a better, permanent color—a finer loaf with 
improved texture—an absolute uniformity of result. 

That’s why some of the largest mills in North America are using ‘‘The 
Agene Processs.’’ That’s why mills everywhere are installing our equip- 
ment. 

Send us a 20-pound sample of your flour. We will treat it with Agene and 
let you judge its merits. 


Let us prove to you just what the Agene Process will do. 
WALLACE & TIERNAN Co,, Inc. 


Manufacturers of W & T Equipment for the purification of water 
and sewage and for bleaching of textiles, paper, etc. Also 
the Booth Dry Feeder for the application of 


Pulverized chemicals, 


Newark, New Jersey 


Branch Offices: 


Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Pittsburgh Dallas Kansas City Toronto, Can. 


November 16, 1921 
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HOWARD TESTS— 


Practical and dependable tests backed by thirty 
years’ experience. 


The Howard tests are _ oy by the leadi ns J mills 
because they know they are rae value 
and easily understood reports 


Ask successful millers whether experience in flour and grain 
testing counts. 


The Howard comparative baking tests and chemical analyses 
are more than ever the guide of millers everywhere. 


estions re- 
lour, etc. 


Write for Price List of Tests containing many 
garding tests of Wheat, Flour, Feed, Rye 


—99% REFUND 


of duty from the Government on Export Shipments of 
materials manufactured wholly or in part from 
imported duty-paid material 


Send for Booklet “E’’ 


Paperisy Panvrice im the Cslleclion) 


GJ.Hott ¥ EO: 


EST.1856 OW Vn Be a Pruckirk Pree INC. 1919 
REPRESENTATIVES IN ALI, U.S PORTS 


The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory 


Established 1886 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








The Bobbitt Dust Collector 
The Original “Long-Cone’ Collector 


eebest BOBBITT DUST COLLECTOR CO., Kansas City, Mo. 


the Dust 























